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My Deab Sib, — The Memorial Hall and the Unitarian Home- 
Missionary Board are two objects which, in no small degree, owe their 
existence to your earnestness and munificence. Connected with both 
from their origin, yon are familiar with their history and intended uses ; 
and from yonr strong and intelligent attachment to a definite form of 
Ghristiamiy, in nnion with fall and unqualified religious liberty, you 
desire that the great purposes contemplated in their foundation may be 
fully realised liereafter as well as now. Ton will, therefore, pardon me 
if I serve the object I have in view by prefixing your name to pages 
tending, as I hope, to transmit the Hall and the Board to distant days 
in closest co- working on behalf of Unitarian Christianiiy. 

Having, like myself, been bom in a Trinitarian community, tfnd 
experienced the distress of mind, the perplexity ftnd the doubt whiph 
often arise in earnest and thoughtful young men so circumstanced, A&d 
having too, like myself, been liberated from the galling yoke, and intro- 
duced into the liberty, light, and peace which come from the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, you desire to communicate the same priceless blessings 
to others. For that purpose you avow and uphold your Unitarianism ; 
and although you might prefer the one sole denomination of Christian, 
yet, as your views agree with -^hai is termed Unitarianism, and 9fi 
Unitarianism is not only the historical, but the current name for the 
distinctive faith you hold, you have never shrunk from the public odium 



and dis^[iialificati(m wMch fall on those who bear the title. I admire 
your candour and brayery. Had yoor example been oniyersally and 
heartily followed by all who are Unitarians in reality, far superior 
would have been the condition of Hberal thought and vital religion in 
England. 

But here I am reminded of a passage from the pen of the venerable 
confesBor Theophilus Lindsey, which will reward your attention better 
than any words of mine, and for which what you and I have seen with 
our own eyes will furnish only too striking a parallel. '' It is," he says, 
*'a remark which I have frequently heard from some distinguishod 
characters for learning and judgment among the Dissenters, that if the 
more enlightened sort of those ministers who were known Unitarians — 
the HufliUi the Smyths, the LoivmanSy the Lardners, &c. &c., had gone 
forwards after this (the declaration against all unscriptural impositions 
made at Salterns Hall) with Christian prudence, yet openly and boldly 
holding out to view, to their respective congregations, the grand cause 
of their partieular disapprobation of the worship of the Church of 
England, which had given no disturbance to their dissenting forefathers ; 
namely, that they could not join in prayers where the person of the 
Almighty Father of all was not considered as God alone, but two other 
persons joined with him as equal to him and worshipped ; and had they 
occasionally, in their private instructions from the Scripture, explained 
and recommended this, with all earnestness, in the light in which it 
appeared to them, to young persons, as the foundation of all true 
religion, and shown how inconsistent and contrary it was to every right 
principle, for Unitarians customarily to join in Trinitarian worship ; — 
such a conduct uniformly pursued, it was observed, would most probably 
have prevented the falling off and diminution of the congregations of 
rational Dissenters (as the less orthodox have been wont to be called) 
which has been so remarkable of late years. For we have seen, and we 
frequently see the upper and more opulent part of their hearers sliding 
back again with their families into the Established Church, as if 
ashamed of what their ancestors had done in leaving it, and seeking to 
hide the memory of it ; whilst the lower and more serious sort withdraw 
and associate with the Ind^cndents and Calvinists, overawed with 
those anathemas with which their sermons are most commonly filled, 
against all persons who do not hold Christ to be most high God, and 



not roffidently instraoted to see the weakness and presumption of 
making the fayoor of God depend npon opinions of any kind concerning 
God or Christ, or indeed npon anything bnt onr sincerity in searching 
oat and doing the will of God when discoyered by us. Had these 
persons who so lightly desert the Christian society to which they belong 
been well informed of the truth and importance of the doctrine of the 
diyine unity, they would haye been alarmed at the yery thought of 
uniting themselyes with the worshippers of any other person as God but 
the Almighty Father and Creator of all things, and would haye been no 
less afraid of putting their children npon doing what in themselyes 
they should haye held to haye been idolatrous. But from their earliest 
years they would haye accustomed them to pray to the Heayenly Father 
alone, informing them that they were not to offer up their deyotions to 
Christ or to any other person, because there was no other person who 
was God, or who would hear their prayers."* 

The explicitness and sterling honesty of these words you, my dear Sir, 
will easily recognise ; you also know that he who uttered them had giyen 
a notable proof of his sincerity and earnestness, by withdrawing from a 
situation of ease and credit in the Established Church. Other persons 
holding opinions more widely deyiating from the thirty-nine articles than 
the opinions held by Lindsey, accommodate themselyes to their position. 
Their conduct is explained by the influence of birth, parental training, 
and social connexion. Not so easy is it to understand the state of mind 
of those who, bom and bred in Unitarian liberty, lean toward, if they do 
not hanker after, the Episcopal Communion of England. Surely they 
owe something to the communion in which they haye been educated. 
Surely they owe more to conyictions which may be oyerlaid but cannot 
be obliterated, deriyed from early training and the simple teachableness 
of youth and incipient manhood. If Unitarian at the centre, how can 
they consent to appear as trinitarian on the surface ? They also haye to 
bear a testimony. Can a man be a Christian who does not follow Christ, 
by an open ayowal of the light that is in him? Nay, if the light that is 
in him be not darkness, he will let his light shine before men. ** What 
ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops." (Matt. x. 27.) 

* " An HUtorioal View of the state of the Unitarian Doctrine and Worship from 
the Reformation to our own Times/' By TheophUus Lindsey, A.M. 8yo. 1783. 
pp. 463—456. 
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The word " preach " may mislead, as if Jesns had in his mind only pro- 
fessional preachers. The original says proclainit and this it enjoins on 
the discij^es of Christ generally, and it gives the command nnder the 
following sanction : — " Whosoeyer shall confess me before men, him shall 
the Son of man also confess before the angels of God; but he that 
denieth me before men, shall be denied before the angels of God." 
(Luke xii. 1 — ^9.) 

The opinions and publicity which our Loid here requires, and which 
his own example so well illustrates, demand a distinct and explicit 
avowal of whatever purpose you undertake for the general good. The 
Gospel message is termed a proclamation, and only in distinct and 
specific terms can a proclamation be made. Indeed, the annunciation 
of a positive faith presumes a distinctive denomination. Names are 
summaries, and only by a concise and emphatic summary can you either 
tell people what you aim at or secure their fixed attention. Doubtless, 
** Christian" or ** Disciple of Christ" is the earliest appellation of the 
followers of Christ ; but the title says nothing in regard to yourself, for 
all are Christian from the Plymouth Brethren to the disciples of Loyola. 
Besides, the abstract selection of a name is not in the order of Divine 
Providence. The name which denotes our second birth is given to us 
no less than that which we each receive in baptism. The position in 
which the two events takes place determines both. Even if, by a solemn 
act of our own conscience, we renounce the religion of our early days, 
and deliberately form or adopt another, we find ourselves hedged in by 
social usages and authority, which give us a name whether we will or 
not; and should we make a distinct and earnest effort to lay down the 
name, we not only find ourselves charged with cowardice, but are com- 
pelled either to be content with the old name or to find a new one made 
for us, either out of fresh materials or by the perversion of old ones. 
Take, for instance, the widest of all names for such as own Christ ; if 
I call myself a Christian, I may (as "the Christians" of North America 
have been) be nicknamed a Christ-ian, and told that I deserve my fate 
by taking, as a specific or personal title, the common denomination of all 
who believe in Jesus. Perhaps I refuse a name altogether. What is my 
reward ? To have my own proper name made into a religious designation. 
Thus Socinus becomes Socinian, and Wesley a Wesleyan. Perplexities 
such as these, while they prove that you have little or no power over 
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your religious dosignation, and that joa are an unable to change it as 
you are to change your features, suggest that the attempt is a waste of 
time and energy, and that the wisest thing to do is to eliminate from 
your natural name what you disapprove, and to fill it with what is best 
and noblest, by a life of pure and earnest religion spent in acts of 
disinterested beneyolence. 

Such a course will dignify the name of a religious communion as well 
as that of an individual, and is indeed the only way in which the very 
name Christian can be made worthy of him whose sacrifice of lore it 
recalls and perpetuates. Indeed, names in religion are not inyented, 
but inherited or earned; and the greater and the more comprehensiTe 
the name you take, the less likely are you to retain it in its proper 
sense, unless you put into it by your deeds the grand import its letters 
represent. And as the possibility of failure in such a case threatens the 
attempt with ridicule, it is safer to let the act precede and determine 
the name, than to take a name and then cast about to acquire and 
realise its proper import. Moreover, as all changes wherein a number 
of persons are concerned involve positive difficulty and a possible loss of 
power, it is well to put up with the old banner when you have to enter 
the field ; and it is surely hard if its age does not bring with it veterans 
as well as volunteers, called into active service by honourable memories 
and venerable associations. Certainly it is all but impossible to concen- 
trate troops for any encounter without some rallying point, or to lead 
them to victoiy if you have no flag to place in their van. If, however, 
you are content with indulging your religious affections in seclusion, 
and need no companions in arms for a warfare against ignorance, vice, 
and sin, — if you prefer private speculation to public usefulness, — ^if you 
desire an ever-attenuating latitudinarianism, or would keep ever open 
the option of leaning now toward negativism, now toward traditionalism, 
in all their shades and hues, you do right to disown, if you can, the 
name you have, and be careful not to take another. But in case you 
resolve to attempt some good work for God and man, take the best name 
you can find (generally that which is nearest), or rather retain and avow 
what you find yourself in possession of, and make up by the superabxm- 
dance of your good deeds what it may lack of perfection. 

After all, the work is the great matter. What a man does, not what 
he is called, finally assigns not only his name, but his place and his 
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rank, in history and in the sight of God. And he is most likely to 
render good service, not who, like the idle traveller, stands musing on 
the brink of the current he has come to on his journey, uncertain where 
to pass or whether to pass at all, but who either at once takes the 
nearest ford he can find, or dashes into the stream and with manly 
strokes reaches the further shore. 

To me, I must add, this constant beatLog about for a name or a position 
(they are much the same) has long been a source of disquiet. It shows 
a deficiency of real earnestness. It is spending in talk energies which 
ought to be absorbed in work. Decline and decay are inevitable where 
words take the place of deeds. As in secular pursuits, so in religious 
ones — ^it is far wiser to make the best of the opportunities you are bom 
to than to run up and down the world in search after some imaginary 
excellence. This wiser course is that which has ever been followed by 
the men who have left of themselves — 

Footprints on the sands of time. 

Enough here to refer to ** Oar Presbyterian Forefathers.*' Earnest- 
ness, religious earnestness, was their chief characteristic. To them 
Christianity was something positive, nor less precious than positive. 
Equally was its influence needed in their day. Hence to varied learning 
and high culture they added ardent devoti<m to ministerial activity. 
" Baxter, Owen, Bates, and Howe in the metropolis, Heywood, Fairfax, 
Newcome, Heniy, and Flavel in the provinces [were] men who lived 
on their convictions, and giving themselves up, like true prophets of 
God, to the inspirations of faith and duty, fulfilled amidst all the 
disquietudes of a troubled and persecuted life, — with Court and priests 
and magistrates against them — ^the solemn vow they had laid on their 
souls to preach, at whatever cost, the truths of eternal life to sinful and 
dying men,^* Of Baxter the same high authority* remarks — ** Some- 
times, in the silence of his study, yearning after reality and usefulness, 
he longed for the adventurous life of a missionary, that he might na 
more be wearied with words, hut grappling with facts, go forth and 
preach the Gospel to the savage and the heathen," 

The savage and the heathen are to-day around us in this our England, 

• " Retrospect of tbe ReHgions Life of England.'* By John James Tayler, B.A. 
pp. 222—227. 
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in great numbers — and what are we doing ? Let every one answer for 
himself. Bat what we mnst do, if we wonld establish a yalid title to he 
children of the great ones already mentioned, is to cultivate a *' faith, 
hope, and love," deep, warm, and practical like theirs. But never will 
our zeal or our success become similar until we find and recognise in 
'* the Everlasting Gbspel" something deeper than all diversities, some- 
thing higher than chance and time, something better and more reliable 
than human speculations, — ^indeed the ** true bread from heaven," given 
of God for the life first of the Church and then of the world. That 
bread is no mere form of doctrine, but Christ himself. ** And Jesus said 

unto them, 

I AM THE Bread of Life.** — (John xi. 25.) 

** To the work of Evangelists we must give ourselves with more energy, 
with more unity of operation, and with more sanctity of means. The 
religion of the heart must receive cultivation and encouragement more 
than heretofore ; the tone of our addresses must increase in earnestness, 
and of our periodicals in practical teachings. We must awaken as a 
body, and Christ must give us life. We must imbibe and breathe the 
epirit of Gospel zeal, not to scrutinize creeds so much as to search the 
heart and save the soul. Yet must there be no indifference to truth, 
since, as God has made known his will, it is not a matter of indifference 
what opinions I or a brother may hold. We must contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints, but yet so as to extend, not to 
check, its progress, and as remembering that the great business is to 
turn men from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they may receive forgiveness of sins and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified. Then, not till then, will prevailing prejudices dis- 
appear. Let us be true to our principles, and others will learn to think 
well of them as well as of us. Let us labour to diffuse the sentiments we 
entertain, and doubts of our sincerity will be scattered. Let us strive to 
extend the kingdom of Christ, and men will cease to question our 
allegiance. 

** * A good life,* says Ben Jonson, * is a main argument,' and a 
Christian zeal is no bad sign of the Christian character. Certainly it 
is a sign which will have more weight with the many than the most 
logical arguments and the most eloquent appeals. Already we hope 
and believe the reaction has commenced. From intellectual we are 
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passmg to moral energy. Yet mach remams to be effected, very 
mnch, before it can with tmth be said that the Unitarian body 
in th^e kingdoms are in action for the furtherance of the Gospel 
of Christ. Of indiyidoal and insulated effort there has been, and 
still is, much. Many have toiled and do toil, bearing the heat and 
burden of the day, and sacrificing comfort, in some cases health, to 
the cawie of Christ. Their efforts have drawn a few of kindred dis- 
position around them. The band is small, and we ought as one man to 
arise to the aid of the Lord against the mighty power of sin and error. 
We shall more easily live than write down prejudice, and the boundaries 
of our Zion will best, can only, be exten4ed by our assuming, en masse, 
an attitude of active and energetic beneficence." 

Thus I wrote* in my twonty-ninth year ; in my sixty-sixth I repeat 
the words. The interral has been spent in witnessing illustrations of 
their truth, and in doing something for their enforcement and propaga- 
tion. And now, standing at this great distance, and standing, also, not 
very far from the great change, I deliberately declare that the substance 
of them is the substance and the joy of my higher life, and that I have 
no desire so deep and strong as to be permitted yet to do a little tor 
their furtherance. A positive and distinctive Christianity is offered to 
UJ9 in the New Testament, and is needed in the world. A positive and 
distinctive Christianity is what I love ; and I devoutly thank the 
Heavenly Father that the religious liberty which I have enjoyed has 
enabled me to acquire such a form of the Gospel as I know to be *^ the 
power of God unto salvation," in the true sense of the term. Finding 
it good for myself, I think it may be good for others, and accordingly 
labour for its promotion. Should I ever get anything better than what 
I possess, I will transfer my affection and endeavours, but not without 
sincere and ardent gratitude for the good I have already possessed and 
enjoyed. 

Meanwhile I am not stationary. Starting with a deep and loving 
reverence toward Christ, and a resolve never to utter anything in 
religion which I did not find approved by my own reason, and illustrated 
and confirmed by my own experience, I entered on the duties of the 
Christian ministry above forty years ago. From that time till now I 

• In a leries of artioles termed ** The Wstohman," publiihed In ** The Monthly 
Bepotitory,*' vols, for 1829-30 ; vol. 1629, p. 706. 
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h&ye made ceaseless progress, and progress implies change; bat my 
changes have in the main been so many growths, being the expansion 
of the life of Christ in an atmosphere of light and liberty. That 
expansion will, I trust, continue to my last breath on earth, and be 
resnmed under happier auspices in the unseen world. Meanwhile, if I 
can at all interpret my own mind and my own endeavours, I owe all I 
most approve, revere, and hope for to a religion alike positive, dis- 
tinctive, and free, — what to me, relatively to the Scripture, is **the 
Everlasting Gospel," and what, relatively to the apprehensions and 
wants of my fellow-men, I must call Unitarianism until I can find a less 
insufficient denomination. 

Warmly thanking you, my dear Sir, for the sympathy and support 
you have given me in my efforts on behalf of what I humbly think the 
cause of Christ, and hoping we may both find our common faith a 
source of light, strength, and comfort, increasing ever as our earthly 

sun declines, 

I remain. 

With high esteem and kind regards. 

Tour sincere Friend and Fellow- worker, 

JOHN R. BEARD. 



The Meadows, 

AUrinehamt March, 1866. 
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THE MEMORIAL HALL, 



INTENDED FOB 



UNITARIAN PURPOSES GENERALLY, AND IN PARTICULAR 
FOR THE HOME-MISSIONARY BOARD. 



The recently-erected MEMORIAL HALL, which stands in 
Albert Square, Manchester, is thought to need a memobial 
explanatory of its origin and purpose. Of course both are 
well known to most of those who have made considerable 
donations toward the cost of the building ; other contributors 
may be less acquainted with the facts of the case. The chief 
reason, however, for this memorial to the Memorial Hall 
arises when future contingencies come into view. It is easy 
to say that the edifice has been built by Unitarians in part 
to commemorate the moral integrity of tHe two thousand 
clergymen who, in 1662, left the Established Ohurch rather 
than submit to a conformity which their consciences repu- 
diated, and in part to furnish sundry accommodations needed 
by the members of that religious body in and around the 
great manufacturing emporium, particularly by the Unitarian 
Home-Missionary Board — a collegiate institution engaged in 
preparing young men for the Christian ministry. And an 
explanation such as this would practically answer mo^t i^\&i- 
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poses that are likely to arise daring the present generation. 
It might, however, prove seriously defective after the lapse of 
a century or two. 

Suppose, for instance, that the sons and the sons' sons of 
those who have erected the building had passed away, and 
the question was asked. To whom does the Memorial Hall 
belong ? What persons, what religious body — in a word, Who 
has a legal right to profit by the advantages afforded by the 
building and the property therewith connected ? If a reference 
were made to the trust deed, no definite answer would be 
obtained. The Hall, and whatever money may be connected 
with it now or hereafter, are settled for " Religious, Philan- 
thropic, and Educational objects.** So wide and vague a 
settlement is compatible with that large, liberal, and compre- 
hensive interpretation of religious liberty which characterises 
Unitarian Christians. I share in that interpretation. None 
the less do I think it my duty to do what little I can to 
guard this truly open trust against possible abuse in years 
to come. 

It is natural and proper that those who really built the Hall 
should wish it to continue to serve the purposes they had in 
view in the trouble they took and the money they gave. Nor 
do I deny that if the Hall is strictly kept to religious, philan- 
thropic, and educational objects, in the sense in which those 
terms are understood by the erectors, the Hall will answer its 
designed ends without leaving any solid reason for regret or 
complaint. But should a state of mind totally at variance 
with that of the originators of the property, become the inter- 
preter of those words, the foundation might be diverted to 
purposes the very reverse of what they could have contem- 
plated. Lest I should be misunderstood, I emphatically say 
that there is no fear of any such perversion for the present, 
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or for some years to come. My confidence in the present 
trostees is nnqnalified ; bnt I cannot look with eqnal satisfac- 
tion to a remote fatore. 

The body of actual trustees, consisting of gentlemen of high 
character among our laity, does not include a single minister ; 
and though its constituents are well known as active and 
earnest Unitarians, yet being engaged in commerce, they are 
not likely to leave behind any public declaration of their reli- 
gious preferences. It is quite within the limits of possibility 
that, in the changes which the lapse of a few years will intro- 
duce, the Unitarian element may be altogether eliminated, or 
at least lose its distinctive character. Such a loss might 
involve a practical disregard for Unitarianism, and issue in 
diverting the Memorial Hall into a temple of some sort of 
theism or even pantheism. 

It is not a fraudulent perversion that I fear. Without 
intending or even knowing what they did, executors of the 
will of the builders may, at some distant day, turn the pro- 
perty away from its intended purposes even by what they 
would account a rigid adherence to the requirements of the 
trust deed. What would ** religion*' signify with a Boman 
Catholic? Oertainly not Unitarianism, nor any form of 
liberal religious thought. But religion, from its central 
character, decides the meaning of '^ educational" and ** phi- 
lanthropic," and so may determine the entire and exclusive 
use of the endowment to Boman Catholic purposes. A 
similar declension in an opposite direction might issue in the 
application of the property to anti-Christian objects. Hence 
arises the necessity for this memorial to the Memorial Hall. 
It is not supposed that the possible perversion can be barred 
out by a book, but a book may put hindrances in the way, and 
combine with other influences to secure the permanent annexa- 
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tion of the property to its originally intended nses. A secnrity 
thus gained must indeed be relative. A relative secnrity is 
any way all that coold be obtained even by the most stringent 
settlement, while it is as much as I can desire. A trust 
absolutely closed and sealed, were such a trust possible, would 
have no recommendations for me. I ask only for a moral 
guarantee — such a guarantee as may arise from an honest 
interpretation of a free trust whose origin and purpose are 
distinctly declared and may be clearly known. 

Let it then be distinctly affirmed, as I now affirm, that the 
Memorial Hall originated with Unitarians, and was from the 
first intended for Unitarian objects ; specially was it intended 
for ** The Unitarian Home-Missionary Board.*' At the end of 
this volume stand the Eules, &c. of that religious institution. 
The objects which they are meant to serve are the objects 
which ought to be served by the Hall and by whatever accre- 
tions of property the Hall may make. 

A concise narrative will record the facts. ** The Unitarian 
Home-Missionary Board'* was established at a meeting of 
Unitarian ministers and laymen, held in Manchester in the 
year 1854. The regular term of study commenced March 1st, 
1855. In the spring of 1858, it sent forth its first supply of 
ministers. The principles and aims of the Board may be 
learnt from a printed circular, drawn up and issued by myself, 
which occasioned the first meeting already mentioned. I omit 
the plan of action suggested in the circular, because it is the 
same as that which appears in the '^ Eules of the Unitarian 
Home-Missionary Board." 

Unitabian Home-Missionaby Boabd. — The necessity of a learned 
ministry was never more apparent than in the actual state of society. 
Scarcely less forcible is the call for a class of religious teachers, who, 
from the special nature of their office, may be called Home Missionaries. 
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Christianity itself is a missioii. It was a missioii that Christ gave his 
apostles. The dnty oi preaching the Gospel to eyerj creature is not 
completed until eyerj creature has receiyed the Gk)spel. That dnty 
pertains to every member of the Christian Chorch. Specially does the 
dnty pertain to those whose gifts and attainments fit them in any way 
to take orersight of the flock of the family of God. (1 Peter y. 2; 
Ephes. iii. 14, 15.) It may be doubted whether the Unitarians of 
England have performed their share of that solemn dntj. Certain, 
however, it is, that there is not Oily a scope but a demand for the best 
efforts they can put forth. The field offers itself under three aspects. 
In ihe first place, the- old and inveterate evils of man — ^namely, sin, 
ignorance, and misery, call for the remedy — the only safe and sufficient 
remedy — which God has provided in the Gospel of his Son ; — ^will not 
Unitarians give heed to that call ? In the second place, the call daily 
becomes more urgent, because the popular forms of Christianity are 
either loosing their hold on the mind of the nation, or are wearing away 
under the decomposing influences of a progressive civilisation. In both 
tendencies. Unitarians may recognise a duty and an opportunity. The 
rather, because in the third place, the result of these movements is 
toward the rejection of Christianity, and the adoption of an Atheistic 
Secularism— the grave of all religion, and the birth-place of personal 
impotency, and social disorder. 

In this fleld of labour there are one or two points of immediate interest 
to the Unitarian body. Under the Providence of God, and as a conse- 
quence of free inquiry, some three hundred societies, holding Unitarian 
opinions, have come down to us from the past, and ought, with due 
increase, to be transmitted by us to the future. The minist|y is the 
hand by which the transmission has to be made. The present supply of 
ministezs is insufficient. At this moment there are some thirty societies 
in want of ministers. If the existing disproportion between the supply 
and the demand is allowed to continue, in ten years more the deficiency 
will be doubled, and before the century is out, very many of the present 
Unitarian places of worship will be closed. The want, however, under 
which our churches are suffering, is not one of numbers merely — 
a different class of religious teachers is required. If the average stipend 
of Unitarian ministers now occupying pulpits, is less than a hundred a 
year, it is very clear that either a learned ministry will not be formed, 
or if learned men are prepared for the ministry, they wiilil e\\!^«t yd. "^^^ke^ 
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or wholly find resources, and spend their energies in porsnits not 
immediately connected with their pastoral charge. Bat in more than 
one-half of the congregations now without a minister, the average salary 
does not exceed fifty pounds a year. At least one-third of existing 
Unitarian churches are in a not mnch better condition. What bat 
extinction is before these congregations, unless means for their reviyal 
are speedily taken ? There appears but one altematiTe, and that is that 
those which have endowments fall into the hands of unprepared and 
needy men. While such is the state ol the less prosperous of Unitarian 
congregations, the benevolent efforts of the body in general are cramped 
for the want of a sufficient supply of suitable ministers. The Domestic 
Mission has been restricted in its expansion by that want. Still more 
has the same cause narrowed and checked Unitarian Missionary opera- 
tions. At the present moment, fields ** white unto the harvest" remain 
unreaped, simply because there are no labourers. And yet candidates 
for the office of Unitarian Missionary are not wanting, and would, there 
is reason to think, be found in sufficient numbers, if provision were made 
to train and form them for the work. 

It is, therefore, proposed to make the necessary arrangements in the 
city of Manchester, which, as a sphere of earnest thought and active 
benevolence, and as a centre of liberal and specially of Unitarian 
influence, offers opportunities and advantages of peculiar importance. 

A similar but somewhat fdller statement may be given in 
the following letter, adopted as a part of the proceedings at 
the constituent meeting : — 

» Broughton, June Ist, 1854. 

To the Secretaries of the Unitarian Home-Missionary Board, 

Mj Dear Sirs, — Suddenly called on yesterday to explain the objects 
of the above-named institution, I executed the task less exactly and 
completely than I could have wished, and therefore request you will 
append to the Report the following remarks. 

That the object of the institution is the promotion of Unitarian Christi- 
anity, is made sufficiently clear in what was said at the meeting. It would, 
however, be a mistake should it be hence inferred that anything but the 
fullest allegiance will be paid to religious liberty. Definite convictions, 
when well foxmded, are the surest, because consciously the safest ground, 
for the utmost latitude of inveBtigation. It would equally be an error 
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should it be infened that a sectarian spirit will be encouraged. Earnest 
oonyietiong will, indeed, beget earnest utterances, and without earnest 
utterances, as the result of earnest conyictions, no good, certainly no 
reUgiouB good, can be accomplished. But the profoundest convictions 
are compatible with the hurgest and the most enduring charity: nay, 
eyerything entitled to the name of genuine conviction must and does 
positively and largely conduce to toleration. History is not without 
proofs that the rights of conscience have as much to fear from indif- 
ference and disbelief, as from narrowness and misbelief. After all, 
the danger to religious Hberty lies not in the earnestness of a man^s 
convictions so much as in the complexion of his creed. A narrow creed 
makes a narrow heart, but the more earnestly you hold a liberal creed, 
the more liberal will your sentiments and conduct be. It is a great 
error to hold a liberal creed coldly, and I am not sure that a fear of 
sectarianism, where sectarianism was the last thing to be feared, has 
not caused some to faU into that error, who otherwise would have been 
as useful as they are liberal. The chief misconstruction, however, that 
I am desirous of guarding against, is that the movement which you 
officially represent, is exclusively or chiefly intellectual, dogmatic, and 
controversial in its aims and tendencies. If it were so, to my mind it 
would scarcely be religious. Religious at any rate it is intended to be, 
religious I fervently hope it will be. 

This is not the place to discuss the relative value of theologies 
and philosophies. There is something which is at once deeper and 
higher than all such human devices. That something I find in the 
Gospel; that something I find in the sublime life of Jesus Christ. 
Receiving Jesus as "the way, the truth, and the life," I submit 
myself to be taught of him, and recognising in him the Saviour of 
the world, I am desirous, most earnestly desirous, that my Ufe should 
be swayed and transformed by him. In his words, deeds, and acts, 
I find a revelation, I find the revelation, the only true, because 
all-sufficient revelation of God to man ; and I find a great spiritual 
power, which is of divine efficacy in bringing the two into that union 
which sin has rent asunder, and without which there is no peace of 
heart, no religious light, and no moral energy. In Jesus, then, I 
behold God's great remedy for man's dire disease. That remedy I wish 
to present to those by whom it is specially needed. They are the 
commoners of this earth — men who lie beyond our churcbA«^ «sk<QL Q\a 
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religions instnunentalitieB in general, left there by onr gnilty neglects, 
or cast there by 6nr irrational creeds. Unitarians have, I think, some 
special fitness for this work, and Unitarians tiierefore are required to 
undertake the work. Onr present religions machineiy is neither snitable 
nor sufficient. Hence the necessity of creating fresh instruments, and 
here is at once the origin and the justification of the Unitarian Home- 
Missionary Board. 

In saying that the religious machinery of our body is neither suitable 
nor sufficient for this work, I seem required to offer a word or two of 
explanation. Our pulpits at present are supplied by ministers of two 
kinds. The first class consists of well-educated men. Even of these 
the supply is insufficient. This is attested by the fact that many pulpits 
once filled by educated men, are now vacant. Vacant there is reason to 
fear seyeral of them must remain, perhaps the number of yacancies may 
increase, unless a new source is opened out. Nor is it likely that any 
increased supply of highly- educated men will fill pulpits, the remunera- 
tion connected with which is a small pittance, which no extraneous aid 
can convert into a subsistence such as highly-educated men may 
reasonably look for. With this class, however, the new institution has 
nothing whatever to do. Only wishing that a supply of highly- educated 
ministers may be found equal to the demand, and fully resolved to do 
eveiything in their power to increase the supply, and to sustain the 
interests that such ministers may be said to represent, the promoters 
of the ** Unitarian Home- Missionary Board" turn their eye to the 
direction in which the second class of ministers are in operation. In 
this large and increasing class there are no doubt excellent and useful 
men. But no sufficient guarantee exists of their possessing the qualities 
requisite for the work. Yet is some guarantee of the sort exceedingly 
important. Already are pulpits occupied by persons of whose qualifi- 
cations there is neither assurance nor record. Yet, even while 
miscellaneous and nondescript persons are taking possession of pulpits 
in our body, the supply is still insufficient, nor is there the slightest 
possibility that the supply can be increased, except by the increase of 
this second and somewhat questionable class. Thus does it appear that 
the question to be determined by those who hesitate to support ** The 
Board," is whether they desire ministers of known qualifications, or 
ministers of unknown qualifications. In truth, the Board is intended 
to raise the education of ministers in our body, and to make it knpos- 
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Bible for imedaoated ministen to enter our pulpits. To Beonre thii 
object, something besides mere learning is absolntelj requisite. 

The chief zecommendAtion on which insnfflmently instmeted, and eyen 
immoral men, have sometimes gained admission into pulpits, was their 
posseasian of a certain natnral gift of speech. Why should not solid 
information and sound onltnre enjoy the adyantage of that recommenda- 
tion? The anion of the two is contemplated by the ** Unitarian Home- 
Miflsionazy Board." Scarcely without that union could those societies 
haye been originally founded, nor without that union could they haye 
been supported for so many years. Their present weakness indicates 
a want, and that want may, in a measure, lie in the want on the part of 
more recent ministers of the gift of speech, in addition to the acquire- 
ments of learning. At any rate, there cannot be anything to blame in 
an attempt to prepare a class of ministers who, to sufficient (sufficient 
comparatiyely) knowledge, shall add such qualities as may giye them 
access to the ears and hearts of the people. It is not, howeyer, impos- 
sible that the chief cause of the deserted condition of some of our 
eongregatioiis lies deeper than these remarks would indicate. Unitarian 
ministers and Unitarian hearers haye sometimes come to Christianity 
from what mi^ be called the negatiye side. Negations, in plain Saxon, 
are nothings, and spiritual nothings are spiritual death. This I say 
neither to blame nor to praise, but simply out of regard to fact. And 
the only solid and reliat>le ground for the hope of a reyiyal is in 
the reyiyal of reHgious conyiction and religious life. That the Board 
wiU suceeed in awakening more earnest conyiction, and calling forth 
more religious life, I can in no way affirm ; but by no means will it 
answer its purposes should it wholly fail in this particular. Indeed, it 
will be the special duty of its officers, in the first place, to select young 
men who are impelled to enter the ministry by an earnest and Hying 
pietyi and, in the next place, to employ eyery means to increase that 
pieiy, place it on solid foundations, giye it due culture, set it at work in 
the right direction, and generally prepare it for practical usefulness in 
the eyery-day life of the world. Instead of literary qualifications and 
worldly respectability, the Board will require religious qualificationB 
and aptitudes for teaching, and by that means it may possibly bring 
into the yineyard men who, though not the most highly taught, may 
^feotually and beneficially address the people after their own modes of 
thought, and in their own tongue, and, speaking forth from full exid 
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pioas hearts the great things of God, proye, with the Divine aid and 
blessing, able to quicken into life and yigonr spiiitual sasceptibilities 
which at present remain almost inert, or are in danger of fading away, for 
want of the healthful excitements of an intelligent ministration. 

It is possible that the first ministers produced bj our institution maj 
be absorbed hj smaller churches, now destitute of pastors. Not so 
much with a view to the wants of such societies, however, was this plan 
originated, as with a view to a more general movement for the further- 
ance of Unitarian Christianity among the people. It was conceived 
that something might be done to popularise religious knowledge, and 
spread abroad a faith, no less vital than rational, in connection and 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Church. Having, from literary and 
educational labours on behalf of the people, acquired some acquaintance 
with their condition, I feel assured that large numbers of them are 
prepared to receive a purer Christianity ; I also feel assured that from 
no class of men would they receive religious aid so readily as from 
Unitarians. Hence the duty of tendering religious aid to the people, 
and of tendering it in such a manner as shall gain for it a favourable 
audience. 

These remarks bring into view the missionaiy character of the 
institution. Ours is essentially an aggressive attitude. We go forth 
against error, ignorance, superstition, sin, and misery, with ** Repent, 
and believe the Gospel " on our lips ; we go forth in the intention of 
substituting the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ for the theologies of 
the schools and the unbeliefs of the world ; we go forth as avowed 
Unitarians, hoping, with the blessing of God, tq found, restore, and 
replenish Unitarian churches ; for we know that some symbol is inevi- 
table, and the best symbol we can take is that which represents to us 
our convictions in the personal unity and essential goodness of God the 
Father, the divine mission and sublime life of Jesus His Son, the native 
guiltlessness and consequent responsibility of each individual man, the 
fact of sin as hateful to the Creator and ruinous to the creature, and the 
absolute necessity of the reconciliation of the sinner to his Heavenly 
Father, as the condition of human perfection and happiness. 

With a view to these ends, we contemplate the formation of ministerB 
for — 

I. — The establishment of Unitarian congregations in places where 
there are none. 
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II. — ^The BQpplj of an existiiig and growing demand for Unitarian 
ministem in ohnrches among "the Christian Brethren," and other 
Hberal and popular bodies. 

m. — ^The supply of an existing and growing demand for Domestic 
ICflsionaries, or Ministers to the Poor. 

IV. — The supply of ministers to smaller Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Oongregations now, or likely soon to be, without ministers. 

Mueh is it to be desired that the intended effort should secure support 
from Unitarians of all shades, and it may be suggested that the ground 
is oommon, for doubtless all feel a deep interest in the promotion of 
idtal godliness, especially in those classes where its presence is most 
needed and would prove most beneficial. Invited to take part in so 
truly Christian a work, Unitarians surely will not allow theory or system 
to interpose an obstacle. Even those who may not agree in the modes 
of thought and expression employed in these explanations, will yet feel 
that good must come from an attempt to offer to the people a religion 
of which, under God, the mind of Christ is the professed model, and 
the life of Christ the recognised source of power. — ^I am, my dear sirs, 
with much regard, yours truly, John B. Beabd. 

The founders of the Home-Missionary Board were on 
seyeral grounds disinclined to expend money in either the 
pnrchase or the erection of a collegiate bnilding. At first, 
therefore, the instjmction was given and the training directed 
at the residences of the tutors. In 1857, rooms were taken 
in Marsden-street, Manchester. There the classes were con- 
ducted until they were transferred to the Memorial Hall, in 
September, 1806. During the interval, painful experience 
had shown the necessity of less contracted and less insalu- 
brious accommodation. At length, the approaching recurrence 
of the bi-centenary of the English St. Bartholomew's Day 
seemed to ofifer a favourable opportunity for obtaining a suit- 
able edifice. With a view to such a result, the ensuing paper 
was drawn up, and with the aid of the Bev. W. Gaskell, 
issued by myself : — 



Mamohebtbb Unitabian Hall. — Dear Sir, — ^We respeetfollj invite 
jou to attend a Meeting to be held in the Cross-street Chapel rooms, 
on Tuesday, the 24th Inst., at 4 o*clock p.m., to consider the propiriefy 
of taking measnres for proooring the accommodations that wonld be 
afforded by a Hall, situate in some central part of this city. There are 
seyeral strong reasons for the adoption of this step. The rooms at 
present occupied by the Home-MissionaKy Board, forming the u^jper part 
of a decaying strojctnre, and loaded, for the most part, with mannfactored 
goods, have proved injurious to the health of both tutors and students. 

The need is continually experienced of a spacious Assembly Boom, in 
which aggregate meetings, soir^es^ tea parties, im, could be held, with 
desirable privacy and comfort. Smaller rooms are also required for the 
instruction <^ the young, committee business, and other purposes, 
whether religious or recreative. The conveniences of a House of Call, 
and even in some sort those of a Club, might be secured under the same 
roof, and would, there is reason to think, be highly valued out of Man- 
chester, as well as in it. Among the collections of books accessible to 
the inhabitants of the district, there is no one which is at once theological 
and free ; and a great service would be rendered to the cause of pure 
religion and social progress by the establishment here of a Library, 
comprising what may be called the representative literature of (so far as 
possible) all the forms and denominations of religion, both foreign and 
domestic, to which such additions should be constantiy made as would 
keep the Institution side by side with the foremost steps of religious 
knowledge and culture. 

Immediate action in the matter is enforced by a special consideration. 
The twenty-fourth of next August is the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the ejection from the Established Church of the two thousand godly 
ministers of Christ's Holy Gospel who are our spiritual forefathers, and 
to whose example and influence religious freedom and earnest piety are 
under great and lasting obligations. Among the acts by which that 
memorable event is sure to be celebrated, the inauguration of an edifice 
consecrated to the purposes before described, is, in every respect, suitable 
and proper. — ^Tours faithfully, William Gaskell, John B. Beard, Martin 
Schunck, Thomas Ashton, James M'Connel, John Carver, Ivie Mackie, 
Geo. Stanley Darbishire, Archibald Winterbottom, Benjamin Heape, 
Thomas Baker, B. D. Naylor, Peter Eckersley, H. J. Leppoc, Fred. 
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Gnrren, B. M. Sbipman, John Gnmdj (Smnmeraeat), Thoe. Aahworih, 
Bobart Nicholson, Benjamin Syddall, Thos. Diggles, G. S. Grundy, 
Qeorge Wadsworth, J. Shepherd Fletcher. 

The oiroalar bore the signatores of foor-and-twenty persons, 
eighteen of whom eventually subscribed the sum of £2,466. 
toward the outlays for the Hall, or about one-fourth of 
the entire cost. I subjoin the names of these eighteen, 
with the sums they eyentually subscribed. They are among 
the most prominent and earnest of Manchester Unitarians : — 

Memhera of Crou-atreei Unitarian Chapel at the time. 

Bey. WiUiam OaskeU ..£100 

Mr. James M'Ck>nnel 600 

*' Thomas Ashton 220 

'* Martin Schnnck 100 

** Peter Eckerslej 100 

'* Benjamin Heape 100 

H. J. Leppoc 100 

Thomas Diggles 60 

** Stanley Darbishire 20 

** Benjamin Syddall 20 

1810 

Membere of the New Bridge-atreet Unitarian Chapel at the time, 

Bev.Dr.Beard £20 

Mr. Alderman MaoHe 1000 

" " C. S. Gmndy 100 

Dr. Shepherd Fletcher 25 



It 



1145 



Memhers of neighbouring Unitarian Societies, 

Mr. John Gmndy, Smnmerseat, Bnry £200 

** B. M. Shipman, Gee Cross .... 50 

«' Archibald Winterbottom, Stand. 80 

'* Bobert Nicholson, Altrincham.. 20 



800 
£2455 
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The circular, in its general character, suffices to show that 
the Hall was projected by Unitarians and for Unitarian par- 
poses. Let it, however, be observed, that the Hall, as 
originally proposed, is denominated Unitarian. It also 
deserves notice, that while other Unitarian objects are men- 
tioned, the Unitarian Home-Missionary Board holds the first 
position. This, indeed, it conld not fail to do, for the accom* 
modation of the Board was the principal object needed, 
desired, and contemplated. 

Circumstances which need not be specified, led to a change 
in the name of the HaU, and the adoption of an open trust. 
The following resolution, proposed by Mr. B. M. Shipman, 
seconded by Mr. B. D. Darbishire, and passed at a general 
meeting of Unitarians, held in the Cross-street Chapel rooms 
on March 18th, 1868, is the basis on which the undertaking 
was made to rest : — 

That the most suitable memorial to the ejected ministers of 1662, wiU 
be a HaU to be erected in Manchester, and to be settled on perfectlj 
open tmsts, for religions, philanthropic, and educational purposes ; for 
the erection of which a sum of ten thousand poonds will be necessary ; 
and that this meeting pledges itself to use its best exertions to obtain 
the necessary funds. Wrther details to be determined by the sub- 
scribers, when the amount is raised. 

The alteration was accepted because it was known to be 
merely formal. The intention of the projectors remained 
the same. The possibility of such a change of form without 
any change of design, however it may appear difficult to 
persons who identify religion with some type of dogma, was 
and is easy and natural among English Unitarians. Th^s 
Unitarianism involves, as one of its deepest principles, the 
acknowledgment of full and unrestricted religious freedom. 
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Equally does it place the essence of the Gospel in its spirit- 
uality as in particular embodied in Jesns of Nazareth, who 
lived, died, rose again, and ''liveth evermore/' to redeem, 
sanctify, and perfect, and so to save the human race. 

These great central verities have their origin, support, and 
logical justification in the one God, who is the God and 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, and through him the 
** author and giver of life" to all the kindreds and generations 
of the earth. This is what I understand by Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. And who does not see that the breath of its life is 
the sovereignty of Uie individual conscience under and before 
God ? and that sovereignty postulates the utmost latitude of 
free inquiry. 

Yet a sense of duty and a sense of propriety unite to 
demand some specification of the object or objects for which 
property is settled. Nay, in settling property, you are 
compelled to say what you mean it for. As in your will 
you bequeath your real estate to your eldest son, or make 
any other disposition of it you may please, so you cannot 
avoid determining whether a building or an estate acquired 
by you, in common with others, should be used as an 
infirmary, a school, a place of worship, or a manufactory. 
And should you ilitend to found a hospital, and have a 
preference for either allopathy or homoeopathy, you would not 
hesitate to declare that preference, while your confidence in 
Providence and in the intrinsic potency of truth might be such 
as to prevent you from expressly limiting the uses of the 
establishment to this system of medicine or that. 

Such is my position. To me Unitarianism is specially dear. 
I wish to see it spread. With a view to its difiusion, I delve, 
hew, plant, and build. I feel confident that when it is properly 
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made known it will extend and flourish. Of the final triumph 
and prevalence of the general cast of thought it represents, I 
have not the slightest douht. But these assurances are with 
me grounds and reasons for personal exertions on its behalf, 
if only because they are .so many encouragements, telling me 
that I do not, and cannot, labour in yain. In this state of 
mind, I may, as I do, love liberty, as a means of the better 
and fuller interpretation and the wider diffusion of what I deem 
religious truth, or at any rate, as a sure and safe means of exit 
from a land so good to a land yet better, if such present itself 
in the way of Divine Providence ; and so loving liberty, I take 
pains to secure it, as a means to an end, that end being the 
furtherance of the Divine Life manifested in Christ ; but I cannot 
be so indifferent to religious results as not to care whether my 
present influence go hereafi;er to fetter or to liberate the human 
mind, to ennoble or to degrade human life, to benefit or to 
ii^jure my race, to the acceptance or the rejection of Christ. 
Consequently, while I prefer open trusts, I think they ought 
to be accompanied by a clear $tatement of the preferences, 
wishes, and aims of their founders. For, to me, any approach 
to indiflerence, in regard to religious forces, is positively 
immoral. 

By such an open trust, for instance, as that of the Memorial 
Hall, I, for one, do not signify a total disregard whether the reli- 
gion which the property promotes is the religion of Jesus or the 
religion of Comte, whether the philanthropy is the philanthropy 
of the Grospel or the philanthropy of Communism, and whether 
the education is the education of a Christian mother's nursery 
or the education of the Confessional. Such indifference seems 
to me to involve the ignoring of the eternal distinctions between 
truth and falsehood^ and to be of all heresies the most heretical, 
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and of all scepticisms the most sceptical. Rather than thus 
believe in nothing heartily, I would believe in anything in 
which I could believe honestly, and am snre that by the pre- 
ference, I should give my higher nature the best scope for 
growth, vigour, and elevation. The man that believes in 
nothing really is a man only in name, he has lost his manhood. 
The union, not to say the oneness, of the Memorial HaU 
and the Home-Missionary Board received emphatic recognition 
on the 18th of January, 1866, when the fonner was publicly 
opened, and the latter held its annual soiree within the walls 
of the edifice. On this interesting occasion upwards of 750 
persons, representing Unitarian churches in various parts of 
the country, came together and joined in the religious fes- 
tivitieB. Of these, three-and-thirty are Unitarian ministers. 
I subjoin their names, as well as those of some of the principal 
laymen. Besides tutors of the Home-Missionary Board, viz., 
Bev. Dr. Beard (Principal), Rev. "V^lliam Gaskell, A.M. 
(Literary Tutor), Bevs. John Wright and Brooke Herford 
(Missionary Tutors), there were present — 

Beys. Dr. Sadler (London), G. H. Wells (Gorton), J. T. Whitehead 
(Ainsworth), Jefferej Worthington (Bolton), J. S. Gilbert (Bivington), 
C. W. Bobberds, (Oldham), H. Green (Enntsford), M. C. Frankland 
(Chowbent), J. C. Street (Newcastle-on-Tyne), B. Pilcher (Stockport), 
Charles Beard (Gee Cross), J. M. Dixon (Dewsburj), T. E. Poynting 
(Monton), D. Davis (Lancaster), John Taylor, J. Heywood (London), 
H. Mo. Eean (Oldburj), S. Bobinson, A. Bushton, J. Harrop, W. H. 
Herford, S. A. Steinthal (Manchester), L. Taplin (Todmorden), A. W. 
Worthington (Mansfield), J. Freeston (Bochdale), H. Eaohus (Coseley), 
H. W. EUis (Hinckley), J. Smith (Sunderland), D. Berry (Middles- 
brough), Messrs. J. B. Mott (Birmingham), B. Heywood, B. Harwood 
(Bolton), Joseph Lnpton (Leeds), S. Gregg (BoUington), John Gnindy 
(Snmmerseat), W. Long (Grappenhall), F. W. HoUand (Altrincham), 
P. Long (Hale), B. T. Heape, Squire Batoliffe, Boyston Oliver (Booh- 
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dale), G. Lamport (Liyerpool), W. Spackman (Belfast), Aldennen MacMe, 
and G. S. Gnmdy ; also Messrs. B. M. Shipman, T. Diggles, P. Eokers- 
lej, G. Taylor, H. Leigh, John Booth, S. Golland, B. Heape, B. Nicholson, 
J. Bendy, J. Macfarlane, H. Bawson, Bichd. Aspden, E. Shawcross, and 
T. Worthington, the architect, of Manchester. 

The proceedings were opened with the following hymn, 
composed for the occasion by the Bev. W. Gaskell : — 

0od, Thon art the strength and stay 

Of them that pat their trust in Thee ! 
This did our fathers prove when they 

Dared all for sacred liberty I 

Fallen on dark and evil days. 

With power on their oppressors' side. 
Upward they turned their steadfast gaze. 

And all that man could do defied. 

From chnrch, and home, and scenes long dear, 
Ontoasts they went, despised and poor ; 

Bat, conscience-led, they knew no fear. 
Their faith in Thee stood firm and sore. 

Nor was their expectation vain : 
High work for them was foond to do, — 

To bid the chorch onbind its chain. 
And teach it to be brave and trae. 

Oh ! giant that as the years roll on. 

This their Memorial here may stand. 
To keep in mind what they have done. 

And breathe their spirit through the land ; — 

To make men faithfol to the light 
Which Thoa to each of them dost give, — 

To stand np fearless for the right. 
And noble Ghristian lives to live I 

One episode in the efforts made to attain the high satisfac- 
tion of opening the Hall miencnmbered by debt is of so 
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pleasing a character, and so well illustrates the principal 
theme of this preface — nazpely, that the foundation is Unita- 
rian in its origin and in its aims — as to deserve, if not 
demand, a few words of special notice and commendation. 
The time when the undertaking began was a great crisis in 
the cotton metropolis of England, owing to the terrible war 
between the Northern and the Southern States of America. 
On a sudden the value of property sank on all sides, and ruin 
stared many in the face who had thought themselves in easy 
or in opulent circumstances. Amid commercial losses, social 
uncertainties, and family privations, liberality in giving is 
checked and hindered ; — well if it is not wholly precluded. 
Accordingly the day arrived when large donations ceased to 
come freely in, and some special step became necessary. 
Then, with the concurrence of friends, I issued the following, 
addressed to the former students of the Unitarian Home- 
Missionary Board : — 

The Meadows, Altrincham, Angast 29th, 1865. 
Mj dear Sir, — The *' Memorial Hall" is now completed, and will 
within a few days afford accommodation to the Unitarian Home- Mis- 
sionary Board. The announcement will be received by yon with the 
same pleasnre as that with which I make it. One circumstance, how- 
ever, qualifies my satisfaction. The sum of two thousand pounds is 
still required to discharge the pecuniary obligations contracted for its 
erection. A large portion of this deficit will, I believe, be covered by 
handsome donations yet to be received. The remainder may be liqui- 
dated by a popular effort. I have solid reason for knowing that many 
persons are prepared to give smaller sums, and wait only for a suitable 
application. How fit and how honourable a work this for the ministers 
who have received the benefits of the Board ! Assured that this will be 
your opinion, I ask your co-operation. The Hall Committee desire to 
form an Auxiliary Canvassing Committee. I am anxious that that 
committee should consist of my former students and ever- valued friends. 
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Allow me the pleasure, dear sir, to propose jonr name to the General 

Committee for this purpose. The labour will not be arduous. In 

imion with the General Committee and your fellow-students, yon will 

have to canvass in your own district the members of congregations, and 

the teachers and elder scholars of Sunday-schools. Of course your 

expenses will be paid. Be so good as to let me have an early as well 

as fayourable answer. — ^Yours, with kind regards, 

John E. Beabd. 

The invitation: was cordiall^^ received, though a few of the 
students, from special circumstances, declined to take an active 
part in the proposed canvass. The resnlt is shown in this 
acknowledgment, advertised hy the General Canvassing Com- 
mittee in the Unitarian Herald (No. 247) : — 

The Canvajssing Committee acknowledge with thanks the satisfactory 
result of the canvass made by the former Students of the Home- 
Missionary Board, viz. : — 

Per Rev. Adam Bushton £125 12 

George Fox 106 6 

Noah Green 56 7 

Samuel Robinson 44 1 

S. Robinson and Henry Eachus ...... 40 6 

Henry Austin 21 9 

Edward Allen 15 1 

John Fox and Mr. John Phillips 14 5 

Henry Webb Ellis 13 19 



GeorgeRide 13 4 

William Gates and Thomas Willicott .. 13 2 

E. W. Hopkinson and William Mitchell.. 12 5 

J. C. Street 10 

John Fox 7 

W. C. Squier 12 4 

James Harrop 6 

John Whitworth 5 2 

E. W. Hopkinson 4 4 

William Gates 3 2 



8 

6 
2 


10 

9 
9 
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Per BeT. Henxy HOI X2 18 

" W-S-SmiUi 2 10 

«• David ThompBon 2 10 

** DanielBeny 2 7 

** Joseph Smith 1 17 

<* AlfredPiqnie 1 16 6 

«< Th<niiM WilliooU 1 10 

'' JamesBiria lU 6 

«* William Bobinson 14 

" Thomas Timmins 1 8 

£548 2 7 



Thus, of the required two thousand pounds, above one- 
fourth was collected by ministers who had been educated by 
the Board, and that sum amounts to one-twentieth of the entire 
outlay, in addition to what the Students contributed Uiemselves. 
A sense of justice makes me add that, while much credit is duo 
to the Executive Committee of the former Students, its Secretary, 
the Bev. Samuel Robinson, minister of the Domestic Mission, 
Bochdale-road, Manchester, rendered services which were 
equally judicious and effectual, at no small cost of time and effort. 

A list of contributors toward the erection of the Memorial 
Hall, which owes its existence to the diligent care of Mr. 
Edward C. Harding, Secretary of the Canvassing Committee, 
supplies clear and full evidence Uiat while the greater part of 
the fonds came from the Unitarians of Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, the Unitarian body throughout England 
cooperated in the work. 

The movement which has been rewarded with such results, 
and has in view objects so truly religious, so specifically 
Christian, and so comprehensive and beneficent, will derive a 
fresh impulse and acquire a large increase of power from the 
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assnrance of success which the Hall is fitted to create, and 
from the yarions opportunities and advantages which it o&m 
at present and may be expected to secure in time to come. 

The union, under the same roof and in the same hands, of 
a positive and distinctive form of Christianity, with a trost 
which contemplates the promotion of philanthropic and educa- 
tional objects as well as religious ones, affords an opportunity 
to the Unitarian denomination of engaging in benevolent 
undertakings of the most comprehensive kind, under the great 
advantage of a specifically Christian impulse. A movement of 
such a nature is greatly needed at the present hour. In the 
immediate vicinity of the Hall, . in all our large cities, and 
scarcely less in towns and rural districts, there is unhappily a 
dense mass of ignorance, sin, crime, and brutality which are 
at once a shame and a peril, and which, if not speedily lessened 
and finally removed, must entail yet greater evil, and it may be 
the disruption of the bonds of society. Against this terrible 
foe the armies of the living God ought to advance in one 
stupendous array. If the love that is in the Christian church 
at large is not deep, warm, and large enough to fuse down all 
denominations into one compact mass, at least let every 
separate organisation do its part earnestly and manfally. And 
who ought to be more ready than the Unitarians of England ? 
May they, ere long, rise to a vivid and practical sense of 
their duty ! 

If, as is most desirable, the Unitarians of the district make 
the Hall their centre, it will tend greatly to the consolidation 
of them into a compact body, and so augment their usefulness 
in no small degree. Now, what is meant by ** making the 
Hall their centre" ? That they use it for its contemplated 
purposes ; and the use must be general. Built for all, let it 



be used by all. As the poor as well as the rich have given 
aid) — ^the Sunday-school as well as the pnlpit and the pew, 
let there be no distinctions recognised on any side. Of 
special consequence is it that the bnilding should become a 
rallying place for our young people. The want in Man- 
chester of a religious centre has been very injurious. No 
small impoverishment of the body has taken place in con- 
sequence, by the loss of young persons of good position and 
high promise. Brought up under a spurious liberalism, 
which was a religious laxity, and which practically disowned 
the preeminent superiority of the Unitarian tone of thought 
over tiiat of the popular theologies, and led to consider 
Nonconformity (which really has the distinction and honour of 
being the representative of the individualism which is of Christ) 
to be a mere transient phase of Christianity, unfounded in 
its essence, and insufficient for its embodiment and manifesta- 
tion, our young of both sexes have possessed no solid ground 
for preferring the worship of their fathers, and not unnaturally, 
when they entered into wedlock, saw, in numerous instances, 
no valid reason why they should take religious diversities into 
account in selecting their partners or in selecting their places 
of worship ; but, aware that Episcopalianism was as genteel 
and serviceable as Dissent was vulgar and disadvantageous, 
left the communion in which they were bom and bred, and to 
whose influence they mainly owed their superior culture, and 
in no small degree their wealth and social consideration. 

This evil, though checked of late by pulpit teachings equally 
positive and distinctive, is by no means eradicated. If our 
junior ministers avail themselves of the Memorial Hall as 
fully and wisely as their character leads one to expect, they 
will gather around them within its walls the young of all 
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elasses, nor least of the cnltivated and opnlent, and not only 
open to them suitable means of instrnction, bat inspire them 
with a noble enthusiasm, and set them to some work for Grod, 
Christ, and man, such as shall build them up in '< faith, 
hope, and charity," and make them feel that their form of 
religion suffices for their deepest wants, while it refines, 
enlarges, and enriches their lives, meanwhile guaranteeing 
progress in the most effectual way, namely, by making them 
love and serve the truth already in their hands. 

The duty which I have now performed in thus emphatically 
designating the Memorial Hall, in connexion with the Home- 
Missionary Board, as intended for the service of Unitarianism, 
can hardly be considered logically complete or historically 
sufficient until, in conclusion, I have stated what Unitarianism 
is. A statement of the kind, hardly required at present, may 
be of use in time to come, especially should efforts on the 
part of some of its professors have the effect of effacing any 
of its principal features. 

Unitarianism, then, may be generally defined as that form 
of Christianity which has for its characteristic the doctrine 
of the unity and essential goodness of God. As a form of 
Christianity, it positively acknowledges Christ as the Son of 
God and the Saviour of the world — both offices to be taken 
in a spiritual sense; and negatively, it is by this avowal 
distinguished from any and every form of religion which does 
not make Christ the principal organ and channel of God's 
grace and love to man — whether it be Deism, which denies 
Christ and assails Christianity, or Theism, which places 
Christ on a level with other good men, and strips Christianity 
of its transcendent elements. By maintaining that God is oney 
it denies that God is three, in opposition to Trinitarianism ; 
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and thus holding rigidly to the divine unity, it is able to 
oonoeiye dearly and assert efifectaaUy the divine paternity, or 
that God in his dealings with men is essentially and spon- 
taneonslj good — good, loving, wise, and retribatoiy after the 
xnaoiiar of a human parent, but in measure inconceivably 
aaperior. 

The description of Unitarianism now given labours under 
the disadvantage of being merely my own. This arises from 
the fact that Unitarians have no official and generally-received 
statement of doctrine, their interpretation of religious liberty, 
and their confidence in God as the Source and Vindicator of 
truth, being such as to prevent them from expressing their 
conceptions of it in a fixed and authoritative form. Not but 
that individuals and particular bodies have drawn up and 
issued systematic declarations of Unitarian doctrine. Three 
of these may be mentioned, as approaching the standard 
** Confessions of Faith" published and acknowledged by ortho- 
dox communities. The earliest is the ** Catechism of the 
Churches of Poland, which confess, according to the Scriptures, 
one God, the Father, His Only-Begotten Son, Jesus Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit." This work, first published in 1609, 
and dedicated to James, King of Great Britain, exists in an 
English translation by Dr. Thomas Bees ; one vol. 8vo. 
London, 1818. How free in spirit this, which is called ^^The 
Baoovian Catechism," is, may be seen in the following extracts 
from the Preface : — 

We here publish a Catechism or Institute of the Christian Religion, 
drawn up from the Holy Scriptures, as it is professed by our Church. 

It is not without just cause, that many pious and learned 

men complain that the Confessions and Catechisms which are now put 
forth are hardly anything else than apples of Eris, trumpets of discord, 
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ensigns of immortal enmities and factions among men. The reason of 
this is that those Confessions and Catechisms are proposed in such a 
manner that the conscience is hound hy them ; that a yoke is imposed 
npon Christians to swear to the words and opinions of men ; and that 
they are established as a role of faith, from which eveiy one who deriates 
in the least is immediately assailed by the thunderbolt of an anathema, 
is treated as a heretic, as a most vile and mischievoas person, is ezdnded 
from heaven, consigned to hell, and doomed to be tormented with in> 
femal fires. Far be from as this disposition, or rather this madness. 
While we compose a Catechism, we prescribe nothing to any man; while 
we declare our own opinions, we oppress no one. Let every person enjoy 
the freedom of his own judgment in religion : only let it be permitted to 
us also to exhibit our view of divine things without injuring and calum- 
niating others. For this is the golden liberty of Prophesying which the 
Sacred Books of the New Testament so earnestly recommend to us, and 
wherein we are instructed by the example of the primitive Apostolio 
Church. ** Quench not the spirit," says the apostle ; (1 Thess. v. 19, 20.) 
"Despise not prophesying; prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good." 

Bemarks made on these words by Dr. Tonlmin {** Life of 

Socinus/' p. 270), are too just, and, in anion with the text, 

too truly describe the present state of Unitarian feeling, to be 

omitted : — 

It would have been inconsistent with the liberty of prophesying, for 
which we see they agree in their preface, to have limited their religious 
inquiries to this standard ; and to have treated it as a rule of faith, would 
have been a violation of their declarations, that they dictated to no one, 
and assumed no authority. And the alterations their sentiments under* 
went, were the consequence of their avowed principles and the result of 
the free enquiry they allowed. The last edition of the Catechism was 
different from a preceding publication of the kind, being in some places 
altered and in some instances enlarged. This they own, and their plea 
is not only a justification of those alterations, but a caveat against any 
censure of any future changes in their religious system. ** We think,*' say 
they, ** there is no reason to be ashamed of it, if our church imjtfove in 
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some Mipeoto. We are not in eTeiy inittnoe io exy out — * I belieTe ; I 
stead in my rank ; here I place my foot, and will not be removed the 
leait from this place.' '* This ia like the Stoics, obstinately to support 
erery thing, and stiffly to persevere in onr opinion. It ia the duty of 
the Christian philosopher, or the candidate of the wisdom that comes from 
above, to be easy to be persuaded, not pertinaciously pleasing himself ; 
bat ready to give up his opinions when any other oiEars, supported by 
stroBger evidence. 

The second, of the three sommaries to which I referred 
above, is a Latin work, entitled ** Snmma Universae Theologiae 
Ohzistianae Secondom Unitarios in Usom Auditomm Theo- 
logiaa concinnata et edita: A Digest of CJiristian Theology 
aoeordmg to the UnUarianSf drawn up and published for the use 
ofAeademical Students of Theology.** The Yoltune was first pat 
forth in 1782, after receiving the sanction of the Prince of 
Transylvania. Its teachings in regard to individual responsi- 
bility before God, the consequent supremacy of conscience, and 
the right as well as duty of each to form and declare his own 
opinions in religion, are in substance the same as those just 
enunciated. (See pp. 602 — 618.) 

The third summary is Dr. Priestley's "Institutes of 
Natural and Bevealed Beligion," which was originally pub- 
lished in two editions, in the interval between 1772 and 
1782 ; a reprint of the second edition of 1782 appears in the 
second volume of Priestley's collected works, edited by Mr. 
Butt. In his dedication "To the younger part of the Con- 
gr^ation of Protestant Dissenters at Mill Hill, in Leeds," the 
writer uses the following words, which testify at once to his 
deep sense of a definite religious faith and of unfettered 
religious liberty : — 

It is the earnest wish of my heart that your minds may be well 
establiiaiied in the somid principles of religions knowledge, because I am 
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folly persnaded that nothing else can be a soffieient foundation of a 
Tirtnoas and truly respectable conduct in life, or of a good hope in 
death. . . . Above all things, be careful to improye and make use 
of the reason which God has given yon to be the guide of your lives, to 
check the extravagance of your passions, and to assist you in acquiring 
that knowledge without which your rational powers will be of no advan- 
tage to you. . . . Value the Scriptures as a treasury of divine 
knowledge, consisting of books which are eminently calculated to 
inspire you with just sentiments aad jarompt you to right conduct ; and 
consider them, also, as the only proper authority in matters of faith. In 
a thing so interesting to you as the business of religion, affecting the 
reg^ulation of your conduct here, so as to prepare you for immortal hwj^ 
piness hereafter, respect no human authority whatever. Snlmit lo 
those who are invested with the supiftme power in your countiy, as yoor 
lawful civil magistrates ; but if they wonkl prescribe to you in matters 
of faith, say that you haw but one Father, even God, and one Master, 
even Christ, and stand fast in the liberty with which He has made you 
free. Respect a parliamentary king, and cheerfully pay all parliamen- 
taty taxes ; but have nothing to do with a parliamentary religion^ or a 
parliamentary God, Religious rights and religious liberty are things 
of inestimable value. For these many of our ancestors suffered and 
died; and shall we in the sunshine of prosperity desert that glorious 
cause from which no storms of adversity or persecution could make them 
swerve ? Let us consider it as a duty of the first rank with respect to 
moral obligation to transmit to our posterity, and provide as far as we 
can for transmitting unimpaired to the latest generations, that generous 
seal for religion and liberty which makes the memory of our forefathers 
so truly illustrious. 

It is this concern, no less for a definite religion than 
for thorough mental freedom, that has led the writer to 
prepare and publish these pages. In order to be more 
full and explicit on these two capital points than any mere 
summary can be, he adds to these preliminaries a number of 
expository and other Discourses, which, with one or two 
exceptions, have been used by him either in his tutorial 
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eapadty or in connection with the settlement of yoong men 
educated in the Board. These he offers as a less insufficient 
statement of Unitarianism than is found in the few descriptive 
words given previously in this essay. He might, indeed, 
have referred to his already published writings, especially his 
** Divine in Christianity/' '< Grounds and Objects of Beligious 
Knowledge," '' Seasons for being a Unitarian/* and ** Christ 
the Interpreter of Scripture;" but in an effort meant to 
declare and perpetuate the intimate connection of the 
Unitarian Home-Missionary Board with the Memorial Hall, 
he judged it desirable to follow up his statements with 
compositions of a nature to exhibit the general tenor of the 
religious instruction he gives in that collegiate institution. 
After what has been said, it is scarcely necessary to add that 
he alone is answerable for the contents of this volume. 
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I. 

LIBERTY WITHOUT LICENCE. 



1 Petbb ii. 16. 
** As free and not using your liberty for a doke of malioiousnesB, but 
as the servants of God." More exactly : As free and not using freedom 
as a doak for licence, but as servants of Ood. 

In this short and pithy sentence lies a yolnme of divine 
trath. And yet the ntterer a few years before was a Galilean 
peasant, who gained a scanty subsistence on a petty lake in 
the universally despised Judea. Whence such illumination, 
if not from the Being who is '< light, and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all''? 

Freedom is one of a class of words which exercise boundless 
power over individuals and nations. We all love freedom. 
It is loved unconsciously by the child — ^who, in the exercise 
of his free limbs and elastic spirits, runs and skips over lawns 
and meadows as joyous as the fawn. It is loved by the old 
man sinking to his final rest — ^who asks no more than to be 
free to take his ease, and enjoy the fresh breeze under the 
mild sunshine, and in the midst of singing birds and smiling 
flowers. What sacrifices have not men made in order to be 



free ! For this purpose rivers of blood have been shed in our 
own days, and the noblest pages of history owe their grandeur 
to feats of heroism performed on behalf of freedom. And yet 
the nature of freedom is ill understood. Freedom is not the 
absence of constraint. Nor is it the assertion of my will in 
opposition to yours. Still less is it the possession of the 
franchise. The removal of all external bonds may leave a 
man the veriest slave. A slave truly is he who, possessing 
the freedom of self-control, possesses not also the power 
requisite for its exercise. All vice is slavery. Ignorance too, 
and prejudice, and passion, and low aims ; — ^in a word, 
selfishness. Every form of self-service is slavery, often 
slavery of the most debasing kind. There is no true freedom 
except freedom from moral evil. Sin is servitude. Could 
God sin he would cease to be free. Truth and righteousness 
are the only effectual emancipators. And since the truth 
and the righteousness of the Gospel are supremely good and 
powerful, being divine, the Gospel is the Magna Charta of the 
human race. Accordingly, Jesus declares to his disciples — 
**Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free." (John viii. 82.) " If the Son make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed.'* (John viii. 36.) 

To possess the spirit of Christ is to be perfectly free, 
for the spirit of Christ is the spirit of God, embodied 
in a human being. Accordingly, Christ is the model 
freeman. And yet he bore that cross, endured those 
indignities, and died that torturing death. Clearly, then, 
freedom is something independent of externalities. Wherein 
lay the freedom of Christ? His freedom was not free- 
dom from restraint, from opposition, from hunger, pain, 
grief, agony, dissolution. Nor was it freedom from 



moral law. Nor was it freedom from creeds, confessions, 
beliefs. Nor again was it political freedom. It was some- 
thing deeper, far deeper. Was it freedom of action ? No ; 
for lie was hunted up and down the land. Was it freedom of 
speech? — Yes, but with penalties the most fearful. Was 
it freedom of thought ? Yes — ^but why ? Because his was a 
loving heart and a righteous will. Free thought is impossible 
when the heart is foul and the will enslaved. It is only a 
Godlike life that can possess, exercise, and enjoy the divine 
prerogatives of freedom ; and Christ, our model in everjrthing, 
is our model in regard to freedom, because he lived the life 
of God. 

For what is freedom but the unfettered use 
Of all the powers which God for use has given ? 
But chiefly this — Him first, Him last to view, 
Through meaner powers and secondary things 
Efitilgent, as through clouds that veil his blaze. 

This is the thought that is presented in our text. The 
poet and the apostle combine to declare that true freedom is 
the service of God: "As free, and not using freedom as a 
cloak for licence, but as servants of God." Let us pause 
here and reflect. What do I see ? The same sentence con- 
tains two apparently opposing words. Of the same subject 
contradictory things are asserted. It is even so. Freedom 
and servitude : to be free is to serve, to serve is to be free. 
Is this illusory paradox or divine truth ? It is not paradox, 
but truth itself. 

What ! do we not own the truth in our common modes of 
speech ? Do you not say — ** I am bound to speak the truth ;'* 
** I am obliged to deal honestly " ? If bound, you are bound 
by some law. What is that law ? What is the authority to 



which yon own allegiance ? It is conscience ; and what is 
conscience but God's voice in yonr soul ? So, then, you are 
God's bondman ; and it is your servitude to God that makes 
you free. This is what Peter declares — **as free but as 
servants of God." Eeal freedom is a servitude. If so, then 
without servitude there is no freedom. Freedom conse- 
quently is not licence. It is not licence because it is a servi- 
tude. In consequence, freedom is not doing as you list, or 
speaking what you please. This is not freedom, but its abuse 
and perversion. It is also the forfeiture of freedom. He is 
fallen from freedom who uses his freedom for a cloak of 
licence. In other terms — ^he has lost caste. He was a free- 
man, he is now a slave ; for, disowning his moral obligations, 
he has become a slave to sin. It was a fear that some whom he 
had in his mind's eye were in danger of incurring this forfeiture 
which drew the words of my text from the vigilant apostle. 

Not improbably those whom he had immediately in view 
were in social condition slaves. Emancipated by the Gospel 
in their thoughts and affections, they might too readily be 
inclined to throw oflf a bodily yoke which, galling of itself, 
their religious freedom and dignity made still more galling. 
And what if, in breaking the chains which encircled their 
frame, they set at nought their moral obligations, and thus 
relapsed into unmitigated bondage. Such results, however 
natural, would prove disastrous, for they involved a disruption 
of the joints and bands of society, fatal alike to slaves and 
masters. Now Christianity, while meant to revolutionise the 
world, was equally meant to work effectually by working 
graduaUy. A chief proof of its divine origin is. that in the 
days of its purity it sought the greatest changes only by the 
gentlest means. The world was subdued to Christ not by the 



sword nor the scimitar, but by the cross; and slavery was 
widely abolished by the same law of heroic self-renunciation. 
In consequence the church at the first set its face against all 
recourse to violence. Not by convulsion, but by impregnation 
did it carry on its reformatory enterprise. What then but 
opposition could it show to a servile insurrection ? for what 
more dangerous — dangerous to himself no less than to 
others — than a slave in the first moments when he knows 
and feels himself to be a man ? A burning sense of the 
deepest injury united to a vivid and active sense of power, 
perhaps of opportunity as woU, may hurry him into the 
wildest of excesses. Turned into a beast of prey, he ceases 
to be a Christian, and falls back into a bondage more rigid, 
more imperious, and more baneful than that out of which 
religion had just delivered him. How important to prevent 
80 terrible a result, so fearful a perversion ! Hence the 
apostle's earnest injunctions — **Yes, you are free, but not 
to the disowning of all your personal obligations ; for while 
free in Christ you are still held bound to God, therefore 
honour all men, love the brotherhood, honour the emperor; 
nay more, such of you as are slaves, continue subject to your 
masters with all respect ; not only toward the good and gentle 
but also toward the harsh and unjust ; for this is thankworthy 
if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, sufifering 
wrongfully." 

The fear of an improper use of freedom felt by Peter is not 
out of place in the present day. 

What licence do some tongues take in private life! 
Claiming freedom to say what they like, they like to say 
chiefly what will wound and grieve. This evil sometimes 
assumes enormous dimensions in pul)lic affairs, and on even 



sacred topics. How loose and irreverent can lips be which 
ought to move under the restraints of ministerial consecration ! 
With what levity is Scripture sometimes handled even in the 
pulpit. How rude the shock to which the most delicate and 
the most sacred associations of the disciples of Christ are 
subjected by hands too hard and rough to measure the force 
of the blows they deal at random from their ** vantage 
ground T' I am afraid, indeed, that the present moment has 
special temptations to the use of irreverent freedom on sacred 
topics. There never was a period since Christ came on 
earth when change so deeply and widely affected religious 
interests. The old forms of thought are crumbling into dust. 
Consciously or unconsciously Christian communities are 
undergoing dissolution on aU sides. *' Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is there is liberty," and the Spirit of the Lord is 
breathing through our reHgious organisms, and under the 
influence they loosen and dissolve. Another breath will 
come, and bid those dead bones live. But they must die 
before they can rise again. There are men who seem to 
revet in the sight of these decompositions. They delight to 
behold them, and do their utmost not only to hasten the 
process, but also to intensify every peril and exaggerate 
every defeat. A different feeling, I must confess, is that 
which is called forth in my mind. I would not, indeed, 
enter into compromise with error, much less would I commit 
the egregrious folly of lying for God. There must be no 
truce nor parley with religious falsities. God's reapers must 
cut down the tares unsparingly. But what of the wheat? 
The Wise One would not have whole fields of com indis- 
criminately mowed, **lest while ye gather up the tares ye 
root up also the wheat with them." (Matt. xiii. 29.) Dis- 



crimination is one quality of true freedom. As judgment 
is **a strange work" with God, so should destruction be a 
painful, if a necessary, task with the minister of Christ. 

I again declare that the love of truth must bo paramount. 
Truth is God's property and prerogative, and ought not in 
the slightest to be tampered with. And need there is at this 
hour for the Christian minister to know the truth, and for the 
truth to untie his tongue. As he dares not say ^* Peace! 
peace ! when there is no peace," so he dares not describe as 
facts things which God in his providence has declared to be 
falsities. If, for instance, some will insist that the Bible is 
in every word infallible, he is bound to declare and show the 
reverse, for that is a burden which God has bidden him bear 
to the world. And in discharging the duty he must employ 
no tame nor ambiguous phraseology. Great revolutions of 
thought are not accomplished by honied words or studiously- 
veiled phrases. Yet in wielding **the sword of the spirit," he 
will pity, and, where possible, spare its victims. Man's 
working is mostly too rough and ready. His hand is apt to 
wound where it ought to heal. His spirit may bHght even 
when he means to nurture. If warfare must be waged, let it 
be not after the ruthless manner of the Bed Indian, with the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife of a criticism which gloats over 
the agonies of its vanquished foe ; but after the manner of a 
Wellington and a Havelock, who, owning even in battle the 
law of Christian charity, only slay when they must not spare, 
and give quarter as often as they can. 

And are not those who uphold established opinions our 
brethren, perhaps our kinsmen, too? Are they not as 
sincere as we? Do they not think they are doing God 
service by maintaining their post? Moreover, do they 
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not venerate their creeds, respect their usages, value their 
ritual, and love their spiritual guides ? Surely they have 
a right to ordinary courtesy. Deal gently with them, if 
you would make them helieve your religion superior to 
theirs. Bememher your own fallibility, and be very sure 
that ''the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God." (James i. 20.) The cause of religion cannot 
be served irreligiously. True religion, as being obedience to 
God and love to man, can never be promoted by irreverence 
toward the first and disrespect toward the second. The 
essence of religion is a temper, a disposition, a spirit : it is 
the brotherly spirit which fosters instead of bruising, com- 
passionates where it must condemn, oad never strikes a blow 
without having in patience tried the efficacy of soft and 
winning words. 

This at least is the only spirit that you, my brethren, 
could wish your minister to indulge, and this certainly is the 
only spirit which he can deliberately approve. Praying for 
divine help, he will consider it his duty to '' speak the truth 
in love." The truth that is in him he must utter — ^the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Untruth he must not 
spare, nor palter with words in a double sense. The issues 
involved in this ministry are too momentous to allow of 
anything but transparent honesty aHke in motive, thought, 
and word. But the more genuine and profound that honesty, 
the nearer will it be to the heart; and the heart of every 
Christian is a full and overflowing fount of love. For a 
Christian tongue, then, to "speak the truth in love," is mere 
deference to a felt necessity. And love is ever reverent. He 
that loves fears to grieve; and he that loves God and man 
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'will serve the one with awe, and serve the other with regard 
and esteem. 

And this he cannot fail to do, for thereunto is he called, 
seeing that he can he man*s servant and Christ's co-worker 
only as he is God's hondman. ** God's hondman," I repeat 
the words, for they give an exact image of the original. 
Here, again, I most ask you to tarry in thought with me 
while I endeavour to do more justice to the apostle's meaning. 
''As free, hut as God's hondmen." We have eliminated 
from the text the ahuse which its author wished to guard 
against, and may now give undivided attention to its verity — 
namely, that to serve God is to be truly free. To serve God : 
the image is borrowed from the oriental monarchies, in which 
there was but one will, the will of the sovereign. Accordingly, 
the essence of true religion is the making of God's will our 
own. Hence the petition in what we call the Lord's prayer : — 
" Thy will be done ; " and hence the Saviour's greatness when, 
in the crisis of his fate, he said — ** Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me, nevertheless not my will but thine 
be done." When that work was consummated in act and in 
suffering, Jesus had ascended the throne of his glory. His 
perfect obedience was his perfect freedom. The reason is, 
that then he was in unison with the great, that is, the moral 
and spiritual forces of the universe. Absolutely holy and 
loving, God is absolutely free, and other beings as they come 
to share iir God's nature, share proportionately in his freedom. 
The best of men are the freest. Hence the truly religious are 
the truly free ; and he that stands nearest to Christ is farthest 
from the bondage of the world. It is and must be so ; for 
the true Christian, in obeying God, obeys the highest law of 
his being, and in such obedience finds not only peace of heart 
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and vigonr of life, but fields of action which ever become more 
luxuriant with the beauty of beneficence, and more redolent 
with the perfumes of love. 

Indeed, freedom, thus understood, is an essential condition 
of growth, strength, and loveliness. Manacles and fetters 
constrain and prevent the natural action of the limbs, and 
cause them to waste away ; whereas freedom is activity, and 
activity is life and health. Why have we now before our 
delighted eyes the vegetable beauty of the year? We owe 
the charming sight to the freedom with which the seed, 
the shoot, the stem, the leaf, the branch, the bush, the tree 
have come forth and clothed the fields, the hedges, the dells, 
and the hill-sides with shapes the most varied, with colours 
exquisitely pleasing to the eye, and with odours of rare 
fragrance ; while over all is poured the free and full tide of 
ravishing song. The whole is a fulfilment of the Divine 
Will. Every leaf, and every twig, and every pinion, and 
every feather are just what God meant them to be, and 
perform in the general economy their divinely-allotted func- 
tion. There you see one nook of the world such as if copied 
from the original in the mind of the Creator. The spectacle 
is an image as well as a picture, and is designed to show how 
grand, how dignified, and how happy man would be, were 
he, like those flowers, and those birds, a simple embodiment 
of the divine thought and an unqualified fulfilment of the 
Divine Will. And here arises man's right to freedom. If God 
intends man to be free, if he has made his true worth 
dependent on his being free, who shall presume to deny the 
boon? God's bondmen have but one Master. Servitude 
to their Maker makes them free of the universe. Subjects of 
the **King of kings," they owe allegiance to no other sove- 
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reign. Obeying God's law, they are a law to themselves; 
and as they all stand in the same relation to their common 
Prince, they all stand on a level relatively to each other. In 
Christ indeed they have ceased to be bondmen, and are 
become sons. K sons of God, they are also brothers, and if 
brothers, they are not lords. In consequence, every one is 
bound to assert and maintain his brother's freedom as tena- 
ciously as his own, for a blow struck at my liberty is an 
assault on yours. 

Consider too how sacred a thing is true liberty. Whence 
the capacity but of God? Whence the right to exercise the 
capacity but of God? Whence the beneficial results but of 
God? Yes, the Heavenly Father's hand bestows the seed, and 
the Heavenly Father's spirit fosters and ripens the fruit. 
From first to last freedom is of God, and performs the work 
of God. Who dares step in between me and my maker? 
Who dares enchain what God makes free ? Freedom is the 
soul of religion : for what is religion if not the child's voice 
owning its Father's bounteousness and imploring his watchful- 
ness and care ? That voice to be true must be my own. No 
other voice can body forth my sentiments or utter my desires. 
Good for you is your own voice ; but the moment it pretends . 
to speak for me, it ceases to be good. In religion all sounds 
are false but such as come from the depths of the individual 
heart. Would you be a patron of falsities? Would you 
incur the fearful responsibility of making another untrue at 
the footstool of his Creator? K not, respect and guard his 
freedom with the same vigilance as that you use to respect and 
guard your own. K ever a holy jealousy is proper, it is when 
religious freedom is concerned; for freedom is the breath of 
life in religion. , No freedom, no religion ; and as freedom is > 
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cortailed, religion looses its genuine character, and, passing 
into bondage, soon degenerates into superstition, under whose 
heavy yoke men become slaves to fellow-men, draped in black, 
and, losing the spirit of sons, behold in the Deity an object 
of distressing alarm or overwhelming dread. 

On this sacred subject, which touches so closely the very 
life of religion, the utmost delicacy should be observed by 
follow- worshippers the one toward the other. Knowing that 
your minister will receive at your hands full and confiding 
encouragement in the way of liberty of thought and speech, 
I feel warranted to assure you that your freedom will be as 
dear to him as it is, or can be, to you. Never will he make 
identity in opinion a condition of fellowship in common prayer. 
Never will h^ intrude into the sanctities of a man*s soul, and 
usurp a function which belongs exclusively to God and his 
Christ. Could he in any moment of self-oblivion commit so 
gross a mistake, he would, I am sure, the moment he became 
himself again, be overwhelmed with secret shame. It is no 
priest's office that he intends to exercise here — ^he comes to you 
as a brother, not a lord. K you, or others^ find in his services 
welcome light or acceptable sympathy, you may on your part 
join in these services, without any fear that you will be 
catechised on matters of doctrine, or sufier in his esteem should 
you chose to make known to him points in which you differ 
from what he may teach. Communications of the kind he 
may not ask for; but, if made, they will be received in a 
brotherly spirit, especially when prompted by a desire for 
counsel and aid. 

Yes ; he is free : and means, God helping him, to remain 
free. He has been nurtured in freedom, and cannot sink into 
a slave. As little can he invade the liberty of others. Your 
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liberty will be as dear to him as his own. His period of 
academical study has been one course of unqualfied freedom. 
He has been encouraged and charged to be even jealous of his 
freedom. With no eye on him but God's, he has passed the 
best hours of his life — all hours of freedom ; and therefore he 
knows how precious is the gift of his Heavenly Father ; how 
delightful its bestowals, how varied and how benign its results. 
Having found religious liberty so great a blessing, and 
valuing it beyond all price, he will encourage its exercise on 
the part of his hearers in every possible manner. He aims 
at something higher than to communicate to you his own 
opinions; not that he does not value them, but he values 
something else more highly. Preeminently does he value 
the spirit of religious freedom which I have now endeavoured 
to set forth and explain. The source of that freedom is God 
and the son of God, your brother and redeemer. To help 
you to go to them, to be in communion with them, to love 
and serve them by loving and serving your fellow-men, and 
so to help you to be religious, truly religious, to become 
Christlike and Godlike, that you may live the divine life 
in all its freedom and plenitude ; — such is his desire, and such 
will be his aim. 

In a service which God*s will appoints 

There are no bonds for me ; 
For my inmost heart is tanght " the truth*' 

That makes his children *'free;" 
And a life of self-renonncing love 

Is a life of liberty. 

Yes; that is freedom in its highest form. God is free 
because His is a life of self-renouncing love. 

Similar was and is the life of Christ. So is it with all who 
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are at once children of God and followers of Christ. Doet 
not your own happy experience bear testimony to the fact i 
When are you free ? Is it when you are under the dominion 
of passion? — when jealousy discolours your eye and pales 
your cheek? — ^when envy finds annoyance in a neighbour's 
good, which ought to call forth complacency in you? — ^when 
fear dims to your sight the light of day and peoples the dark- 
ness of night with spectres, and enshrouds the future in the 
deep and distressing shadows of omnipotent wrath ? No ! it is 
when the sunny waves of love flood your soul ; when conjugal 
sympathies double, while they enrich, your life ; when practi- 
cally your child's good is dearer to you than your own, and 
when you are ready and willing, if such is God's will, to risk 
or even lose your own health, strength, yea life, for that of 
your bosom friend. Yes ; true love is true freedom, and that 
because true love is man's true life — **The life which is hid 
with Christ in God." (Col. iii. 8.) What aim so high and 
grand as to foster and promote that life? What tie more 
sacred than the union which involves mutual aid for a purpose 
so divine? Such is the golden link which binds together 
the members of every true Church of Christ. 

Such is the bond, the sole bond, that your minister can 
own in his connection with you. His work will be to aid you in 
becoming free : — ^Free from sin, free from selfishness, free from 
sense, free from both the love and the fear of the world ; fr^e 
from the shackles of human opinion; free from servitude to 
ecclesiastical creeds ; free, each one in his own heart and life, 
and therefore free at home ; free in social and political move- 
ments ; free and at peace in conscience, and consequently free 
in your moments of private thought and devotion; and, 
moreover^ free from dread when you lie down on your last 
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pillow and depart hence to be with Christ — to whom yon owe 
all, and with whom yon will spend a blissfdl eternity, exploring, 
with free and never- wearying pinions, a universe swept by the 
free and genial gales of the light, wisdom, and goodness of 
the one Almighty and universal Father. 
I conclude, in the words of our most religious poet — 

He is the freeman whom the tmth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. There's not a chain 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 
Can wind around him, bnt he casts it o£f 
With as mnch ease as Samson his green withes. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and, though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight. 
Calls the deUghtfnl scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his. 
And the resplendent rivers ; his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired. 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye. 
And smiling say, " My Father made them all I " 
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GOD AND GOD'S WORD. 



" In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was Gk)d." — John L 1. 

The very form of these words leads ns to the Old Testament 
for their interpretation. **In the beginning;'* — ^what are 
these but the first words of the Bible ? And what does the 
writer say by nsing them, except that he is about to give 
a commentary on those first of Biblical words ? That com- 
mentary is an expansion. It is such an unfolding of the 
import of the account of creation in Genesis as might be 
given, in an age of fuller religious light and a stage of higher 
civilisation, by one whose mind was filled and enlarged by the 
light of the Gospel. What, then, are the words but a union 
of the spirit of Hebrewism and the spirit of Christianity? 
In this view they embody and represent revelation perfectly 
unfolded, and religion thoroughly fulfilled. As such the 
words and their sequel constitute themselves a part of the 
Biblical literature. Their resemblances and parallels are to be 
found Vdthin the sacred literature of the Hebrews and the 
sacred literature of the Christians, which two are one in 
essence and partly in form. And if from the opening words 
of the fourth Gospel you pass on to verse after verse, and 
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chapter after chapter, yon will find the matter presenting 

constantly thoughts, images, diction, and even structure of 

sentences, deeply stamped with Hebrew characters. The text 

must serve as my instance. When arranged according to 

the parallelism of the Hebrew prophetic phraseology, it stands 

thus : — 

** In the beginniiig was the Word, 
And the Word was with God, 
And the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God.'* 

Who that is familiar with the flow of the Hebrew measures 
can doubt that this is a genuine Hebrew utterance ? 

The conclusion agrees with the voice of the most ancient 
tradition; nor is it less borne out by repeated intimations in 
the Gospel of the hand of an eye-witness. Yes ; the hand of 
the apostle John is manifest in this Scripture. That Gospel 
was never meant to be simply a history. It is an historical 
argument. It is an argument conducted with the aid of 
historical instances. The argument is the principal concern, 
the instances are subsidiary. John did not intend merely to 
write a life of Christ. He had a yet loftier theme, and that 
theme was to exhibit Jesus of Nazareth in the sublime rela- 
tions which he providentially bore alike to God and man. In 
other words, he wrote, as he^imself tells us, to prove that 
Jesus is the Christ — the son of God, and that whosoever laid 
hold of Jesus by the hand of a living faith would have and 
enjoy the true and never-ending life, through his name. 
(John XX. 31.) **The Christ, the son of God:" there, in 
those two equivalent terms, which are a summary of the 
Gospel, you have an indication of the Christianised Hebrewism 
of the whole. Indeed the Gospel is in its highest and widest 
reaches little but a sublime illustration of the synoptical 
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statement of the purpose of Christ's mission, which niters 
itself in the pregnant words of the Master — " I am come 
not to destroy but lo fulfil." (Matt. v. 17.) 

The statement of the text then comes from the lips of 
a Jewish fisherman, unused to metaphysical speculation, 
untrained in scholarly attainments, and unacquainted with 
Rabbinical dogmas ; his sole literature is the Bible ; his sole 
instructor, God in Christ ; and his sole rule of faith, his own 
divinely illuminated mind. When such a man takes up his 
pen, he writes down the simple and earnest thoughts of an 
unsophisticated heart, and speaks, not like a logician, nor 
like a philosopher, nor like a learned scribe, but like a prophet 
and like an apostle — that is, like ordinary men undistinguished 
from the crowd, except in a divinely-taught heart and a holy 
life. Such writers having simple though divine truths to 
communicate, employ the simple language which is natural to 
them, and in which their Divine Master spake, as being that 
which best conveys religious ideas, and is understood most 
easily and most extensively. Employing simple and common 
terms, they are to be interpreted and understood by the simple 
and common experience of ordinary life. Accordingly, the 
vocabulary of the Apostle John finds its proper exponents not 
in learned terms supplied by the schools, but in the ordinary 
usages of language, such as pr#(rail with unlettered as well as 
lettered men. For instance, when he describes God under 
the form of The Word, he intimates that in a word, as used 
by men, we shall find the true key to his meaning. Taking 
these incontrovertible principles for my guide, I am about to 
attempt a simple and intelligible explanation of the words 
of my text — an explanation free from all learned display and 
scholastic subtlety, and such as may be apprehended and 
received by a wayfaring man. 
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For the sake of perspicuity, I at once state what the 
apostle means. Viewing God in two aspects, namely — as 
he is in his essence and as he reveals or unveils himself, 
John declares that these two are substantially the same : 
God as he is and God as he shows himself are the same — 
the one, self-existent, being contemplated now in the depth 
of his own nature, and now in his manifestations. Conse- 
quently, the Word is at once God and with God — God, 
considered in his essence as divine, and with God, considered 
as a manifestation of God ; for that by which a being mani- 
fests himself must be a part of himself, and so must be with 
himself. For example. Any one of you may be looked at 
under two aspects. There you are yourself, neither speaking 
nor acting, but merely living. A moment after, you open 
your lips and express a wish. While you merely lived, I 
knew little or nothing of your nature. The moment you 
speak I know much of your nature. Your word reveals you. 
It rends the veil which hid your character from my sight, 
and lets me see the inner man, that is, the real man. Yet 
the revealing word is not different from the revealed character, 
but the same man seen in two states or conditions, now simply 
as living, and now as speaking as well d,s living, and by that 
speaking uttering or disclosing himself. Just, then, as a 
man's word is the man himself in the act of speaking, so is 
God's Word God in the act of speaking. In other terms, God 
existing from all eternity reveals himself by uttering his Word, 
so that God absolute and God revealed are simply God viewed 
differently. The God that is and the God that shows himself 
are the same beings under two aspects. The Word of God, 
then, is only God himself considered as unveiled and made 
known. 

In proceeding to illustrate i?i some slight detail tti^ ^c^o^'Cia'^ 
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statement thus set before you, I shall have to study these 
ideas — Ist, God ; 2nd, the Word considered separately ; 8rd, 
the same solemn subjects considered unitedly; and 4thy 
the same central verities viewed in regard to revelation, or 
the knowledge they give us of God in his dealings with 
men. 

And first, God. Of all themes this is the most solemn. It 
is also the most inscrutable. That God is, all unperverted 
minds acknowledge, and acknowledge as the basis of all other 
acknowledgments. Even as in my speaking my existence is 
implied, so does that existence involve and declare the 
existence of God. It is one of the deep, universal, and 
ineradicable beliefs of our common human nature, that under, 
beyond, and above this outer veil of things, lies the one 
mysterious essence whence they all come. Things as they 
appear contain not their own explanation, but direct our 
thoughts inwardly to discover things as they are. Thus to 
appear implicates to be; and no one is content until from 
what appears he has penetrated to what is. This is a stem 
necessity of our nature. It is felt by the philosopher. It is 
felt by the child. In his way a child is the most consistent 
of philosophers. With a simpler notion, with a directer aim, 
with at least equal zeal he ever seeks after causes ; in other 
terms, he wants and tries to get below the surface, to pene- 
trate to the essence of things. This impulse is indicated in 
the nursery myth of the boy who cut open the bellows in 
order to learn where the wind lay which came from the 
bellows' mouth ! A true type of his race is that child. We 
are all doing the same — each in his own way. The moment 
an object strikes our eyes we want to learn whence it is, what 
it is for, what will be its end. Do you not want to get to the 
bottom of the events which take place around you ? Are you 
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not perpetually scrutinismg the motions of your companions, 
and investigating the causes and consequences of their actions ? 
No wonder then you search after God ; for God is only the 
last link in the chain of causes, or rather, the centre in which 
all things have at once their origin, their attributes, and their 
explanation. God is the word that solves the problem of the 
universe — ^that mighty enigma which has from the first so 
stimulated the human mind into activity as by its very dark- 
ness and difficulty to be the one great source of human 
intelligence and power. 

But then what is God ? It is easy to say that God is the 
cause of all things ; but when you have said that, you have 
said all. Of God*s nature and essence we know nothing 
directly and immediately. Nor can the finite apprehend the 
Infinite. Less, if less there can be, can the finite comprehend 
and understand the Infinite. God as he is in himself escapes 
from our mental grasp, and baffles and defies all our logical 
dynamics. It is only by analogy that we can know anything 
of God. Our reverence teaches us that God is the highest 
and the holiest of beings. Accordingly, in order to learn 
something of God, we study our own minds, we study the 
lives of heroic men and of saintly women ; especially do we 
study Christ, who, as the son of the everlasting Father, is the 
one perfect image of God. 

As God thus hides himself from mortal eyes, and yet those 
eyes long to see him, so do they ever strain after him. They 
strain, and they strain ; and apart from Christianity, they 
strain almost in vain. They strain yearningly, longingly, 
eagerly, persistently — ^they strain until they are weary and 
faint, and then fall back in a mental swoon, in which they 
Btill continue their endeavours, seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams. ** Every man in the chambers of his own imagery,'* 
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(Ezek. yiii. 12.) nntil foiled at last, they are compelled to own 
with ** Zophar the Naamathite." (Job xi. 7.) 

Canst thon by searching find oat God ? 
Canst thon find out the Almighty to perfection ? 
High as heaven, what canst thou do ? 
Deeper than Hades, what canst thon know ? 

The measure thereof 
Is longer than the earth and broader than the sea. 

A consciousness of man's impotence in this attempt has found 
utterance in all civilized nations. The ancient Egyptians 
expressed the thought when they veiled the image of Isis, the 
great mother, and put above her head — ** I am, I was, I shall 
be ; no mortal hand can lift my veil." The thought found 
utterance from the lips of Simonides, who, when asked by 
Hiero, " What is the nature of the Deity ?" requested a day's 
delay, that he might maturely consider his reply. The day 
being at an end, he requested two days more. When they 
were expired, he frankly confessed — " The more I think on 
this question the more obscure it becomes, and the more I am 
convinced that it is unanswerable." 

I am, then, not without solid support when I say that God in 
himself is unknown to man, unless by images and shadows 
which faintly and dimly outline a rude likeness of him in our 
human souls. This is a great necessity in which we are. It 
is also a great grief. The child longs to see his Father. He 
ever longs and strains to see his Father. Even an occasional 
glimpse of his Father fills him with gladness and excites him 
with hope. 

In this our exigency the Heavenly Father intervenes. He 
intervenes in order to make himself known. He does make 
himself known. He makes himself known by his Word. 

What is a word ? In your case and mine what is a word ? 
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A word is an articulate sound. As such it is the air, so 
struck by the organs of speech as to strike the organs of 
hearing, and convey an intelligible thought to the mind. 
Hence my word is myself, for it represents what I am. My 
word is an image of my thought, and my thought is my inner 
man. Could I utter the whole body of my thought in one 
word, that one word would be my uttered self. Yet while 
my uttered self, it would have a cci'tain independent existence. 
Embodying my thought, it is in me and of me, and so with 
me. Uttering my thought, it is in some sense sundered from 
me, while yet it pictures forth my inmost nature. 

But words, while representing the inner man, represent 
chiefly a man's will. J£ my will concentrates my mental and . 
moral power, my word is the channel by which my will makes 
that power effective outwardly. Hence, while in one view a 
word is the photograph of the mind and character, in another 
it is the magnetic fluid which converts my will into your 
deeds. Every man is in himself a little kingdom. Of that 
kingdom his word is at once the embodiment of law and the 
executor of law. In a measure it even makes law. Certainly 
it sanctions law. It is as the Queen, who says — " I will," 
before a bill can become a law. It is, moreover, as the 
Queen's Ministry, who in the Queen's name govern the vast 
empire of Great Britain. And when the words which were 
flrst conceived in the minds of our sages, then written down 
on paper, then printed in books, then criticised in periodicals, 
then discussed all over the land, then uttered in the senate, 
then debated in the cabinet, then embodied in the draft of a 
bill, then discussed in the House of Commons, then scru- 
tinised in committee, then transferred to the House of Lords 
to pass through a similar ordeal — ^when the words which have 
been thus carefully and maturely considered, go forth into 



our social life to be incorporated with our manners, customs, 
interests, aims, and institutions, thus doing much to form or 
re-form a whole people ; — ^when words are thus seen in their 
remoter effects, as well as in their rise, growth, and progress, 
they call forth wonder and admiration even though but human 
in their immediate birth, and show how surpassingly they 
are fitted to shadow out the Invisible Author of all beings and 
all things, when he, in his wondrous love, condescends to 
reveal himself to man. 

As fitted for this, of all earthly ends the most important, 
words are in Scripture constantly employed as the vehicles or 
carriers of the Divine Will. Nay, God's Word and God's 
revelation are made identical. Still more — ^the very universe 
is represented as spoken into existence. *^ God said,** is 
the simple and sublime form — ** God said, Let light be and 
light was ; " or in the lofty terms of the Psalmist- 
He spake and it was ; 
He commanded and it stood fast, (xxnii. 9.) 

The inspired instructor states the same grand fact when he 
says — 

By the word of the Lord were the heavens made ; 

And all the host of them by the breath of his mouth, (xxxiii. 6.) 

It is by following in the line of utterance common with the 
children of Israel, that the Apostle John ascribes creation, 
and not creation only but Providence and grace, to the Word 
of God, considered as God Himself in action and self-revela- 
tion. While thus looking into human nature for a clue to 
words intended to instruct human nature, and while looking 
into the Bible for a key to Biblical words, we are led to see 
not only how delightfully the Bible and human nature are 
one in this fundamental matter, but also how wondrously the 
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Bible is one with itself, when allowed to speak apart from 
human glosses and colourings. And yet between the record 
in Genesis and the lines in the Psalms and in Job centuries 
intervened. During hundreds of years God taught his chosen 
people that he made and governed the world by his Word, and 
that that Word was nothing but Himself considered in the 
goings-forth of his creative, administrative, and redeeming 
love. 

I must, however, remind you that wise and good as this 
method of teaching was, yet inasmuch as it was adapted to 
imperfect beings, so is it an accommodation to their littleness 
rather than an adequate utterance of God's greatness. Speech 
cannot be properly ascribed to God, for speech is the act of 
a finite organised being expressing himself by means of an 
atmosphere to other finite organised beings. If you take this 
analogy as a literal and absolute fact, you make God into a 
man, and so rob yourself of God — ^wto is the great want, the 
great necessity, and the great support of your nature. How 
distressingly this may be done, you may learn by taking literally 
the second statement of the couplet already quoted : — 

By the word of tlie Lord were the heavens made, 
And all the hosts of them by the breath of his mouth ! 

What, then, has God a mouth ? Has God breath ? Has 
God lungs ? Is God surrounded by an atmosphere ? Escaping 
from this danger, learn not to press such comparisons and 
resemblances too much. And too much are those analogies 
pressed when they are made the root out of which men grow 
and produce a minutely ramified system of dark or incom- 
prehensible notions, which, though of their own making, 
they call ** saving truths." The great truth declared by the 
text is this : God and God*s Word are the same in essence. 
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and differ only in manifestation ; God's Word is God himself 
in the act of creating the universe, and in teaching, governing, 
and redeeming man. God's Word is God in action, while in 
substance it is God himself. Accordingly, the Creator of the 
world is no secondary or inferior divinity — as speculation 
fancied. God's Word is God himself. Accordingly God's 
Word is not a subordinate agent of God, nor a separate exis- 
tence from God — but God himself, God and nothing but God. 
And now specially mark what a guarantee of all our highest 
and dearest interests this verity is to us and ours. If God 
spake the universe into being, if he spake by his spirit to holy 
men of old, if in Jesus he became flesh and tabernacled among 
men, then through them God speaks to us. The universe is 
an embodiment of his Word. The Holy Scriptures contain 
his Word. The Saviour embodies and utters his Word. If 
so, then God's mind is known, or may be known, to every 
earnest man. I say God's mind — not man's mind, nor the 
mind of any creature, however elevated, however holy — ^but 
God's mind ; and God's mind, and not the mind of a pre- 
existent spirit, nor the mind of a second God, nor the mind of 
an angel. No ; our guide, our light, our strength, our life is 
all divine. Making due allowance for the narrowness of our 
intellect and the coldness of our heart, I say that in exactness 
and in fulness the light of the Christian is the light of God, 
and the life of the Christian is the life of God. If so, then 
revelation is transcendently important. Yea, it is incom- 
parably and unutterably important. It comes from God, to 
take men back to God ; and it is all-perfect and all-powerful 
for its God-like work, because it is not so much of God, or 
from God, as God himself working in and by his spirit. 
Need I add that philosophy must here hide its diminished 
head ? In truth, as its best work is discipline, so its highest 
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merit is to acknowledge its own insufficiency. Indeed, human 
systems are nothing better than the work of mou*s hands ; — 
by no means to be despised so long as they embody a sincere 
and earnest spirit, but as certainly not to be trusted in until 
they have achieved more for man's real enlightenment and 
most-needed guidance than they have yet done : in other 
words, until they have succeeded in bringing the lovers of 
truth to kneel and worship at the cross, — the only panacea, 
the sole hope of the world — that grand remedy and mighty 
power which makes all human systems inconsiderable^ if not 
unnecessary. Nay, not only are they not required by the 
faithful disciple of Jesus, but they may be baneful; and 
baneful they are and must be, if — whether called philosophies 
or creeds — they draw a curtain between men's eyes and the 
Word which is God, and so interrupt the rays of that light 
and love which are the heavenly manna and the salvation 
of the soul. 



III. 

THE DIVINE WORD IN 
CREATION. 



«* All things were made (became) by bim, and witbont him wafl 
not any thing made." — John i. 8. 

The doctrine is that God's Word was God's instrnment in 
creation. It was not, however, a mere instrument. Still 
less was it a separate and independent being, for while it was 
God's instrnment, it was no less God himself. 

If I bid a fire to be kindled, I, strictly speaking, kindle that 
fire, and my word is my instrument in the matter. Here the 
primary agent and the instrument are one, though separately 
viewed. So with creation: when God said **Let light be,** 
he called light into existence by means of his Word. His 
Word is the medium by which he puts forth his creative 
power. In that power itself is the fount of all created 
existences. What is iny word but the efficacy of my spirit ? 
and what is the product of my word but the product of my 
mind ? As the product of my mind, it is the effiux of my 
mind. In other terms, it is, so far as it goes, my mind 
projected. In consequence, creation is a projection of God's 
mind, — ^that is, it is God himself thrown out and made 
visible. Let me illustrate this by something which takes 
place under our own eye|L Here is a building. This building 
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is the product of some mind. As such it is the embodi- 
ment of mind ; — it is the realisation of an idea. Such is the 
universe : it is the embodiment of the mind of God ; it is the 
realisation of God's idea. In consequence, the mind of God 
is seen in the universe, even as the mind of the architect is 
seen in this building. Every structure is an embodiment of 
the mind of him by whom it is designed and raised. On the 
walls of St. Paul's Cathedral are these words — *'If you are 
looking for his monument, cast your eyes around you.*' Sir 
Christopher Wren is meant. He built St. Paul's, and St. 
Paul's is his monument. A monument is something which 
reminds you of him in whose memory it is set up. That 
noble cathedral reminds you of Sir Christopher Wren. Why ? 
Because it bears the image of his mind. It is his portrait. 
It is his best portrait. Every man's greatest work is his best 
portrait ; strictly speaking, it is his only true portrait. Great 
men photograph themselves in their great productions. Not 
only the principal outlines of their countenance do they stamp 
on their works, but line for line, feature for feature, their 
complexion, their tone of thought and feeling, their very 
temperament and habitual mood, they reproduce in the pro- 
ducts of their minds. The painter paints himself in painting 
others ; and it may be that he paints a truer Hkeness of his 
own mind than of the persons he attempts to represent. So 
faithful a transcript of themselves do great artists produce, 
that their productions bear distinguishing marks of their 
authorship, which, if not infallible, command general confi- 
dence. Is not the soul of Raphael seen in his paintings? 
Is there any fear that the portraits of Hogarth will ever be 
confounded with those of Reynolds ? Pope and Dryden lived 
in the same age, and have common features ; but who could 
mistake the simple grandeur of the one for the elaborate 
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elegance of the other? Indeed, those individual diver- 
sities of thonght and manner run down to the minutest 
lines and shades. The three great tragic poets of Greece — 
JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides — are at the same time 
very like and very different, — like in the main, but so different 
in minor particulars that the one can never be taken for the 
•other by an ordinary judge, nor can any marked passage of 
the one be ascribed to the other. A more accessible illustra- 
tion may be had in our children. Truly they are our like- 
nesses; in body, mind, and character they image forth their 
parents. We stamp ourselves on our offspring so exactly 
and fully that we are seen in them, and sometimes in thQ 
later periods of life a son seems scarcely anything else than 
his father's double. 

Our workshops are full of illustrations. That chair bears 
the image of him by whom it was made. The cunning hand 
of its constructor is visible in that harp. Not a print in your 
wardrobe but bears the impress of some skilful mind. The 
very cut of our coats embodies some quality of thought. In- 
deed universally the outward takes form, colour, and expression 
from the inward. In one sense the world around us is made 
by man, and bears man's features impressed on every side. 
In the same way man and the universe combine to declare 

The hand that made us is divine. 

The universe mirrors its Maker as much as the glassy surface 
of a lake throws back the face of a spectator. Not only is 
God seen in his creation, but that creation itself is God 
manifested. The creation is an unfolding of God. It is the 
invisible God made visible to mortal eyes. It is the infinite 
glory reduced to a finite scale. It is in some sense God dif- 
fused without losing concentration. This is the truth which 
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is tanght when the apostle uses the term **word." Our words 
are our uttered selves. They are an outbrcathing of our spirits. 
This is the reason why they are an image of our souls. 

But while our words reproduce ourselves in external forms, 
they remain with us, and, considered collectively, are ourselves. 
Accordingly, the universe is not only God diffused but God 
himself considered as centered in his own indestructible 
essence. The word which I now utter is in one way myself 
endeavouring to make my way into your minds. As such it is 
myself diffused. But though uttered by me it is not sundered 
from me. Rather it remains with me. Nay, properly speak- 
ing, it is myself, since it is of my essence. 

So with God*s relation to the universe made by his Word. 
Of that Word, which is God, the universe is in one view an 
embodiment. In another view it is a reflexion of God. So 
that the apostle, while strikingly exhibiting God in his works, 
shuns the serious error of confounding his works with God. 
God is at once diffused and concentrated. He is alike in and 
over his works. He pervades the creation, and is independent 
of the creation. As he has poured all things forth from his 
own spirit, so that all things live, move, and have their being 
in him, so does he oversee all and govern all, at once their 
common centre and circumference, no less than their Sovereign 
Lord and loving Father. But I must not speak of past acts 
of God. With God there is neither past nor future, but one 
eternal now. God's workings were not of old merely. Christ 
himself declares — " My Father worketh hitherto " — that is, 
ceaselessly. God is the sun of the universe. Fixed in the 
firmament of his own essential glory, he ever pours out and 
around the radiations of his own divine essence — now to create 
a system, and now to create an infant ; now to burnish a 
beetle's wing ; now to irradiate a cherub's soul ; now to ripen 
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the harvest, and now to invigorate the reaper's arm. He ever 
creates, he ever renews, he ever inspires, he ever elevates, he 
ever sanctifies, he ever redeems. ** The Creator of the ends 
of the earth fainteth not, neither is weary." (Is. xl. 28.) 
This then is the general thought conveyed hy the text — " All 
things were (and are) made by him, and without him was not 
any thing made." The Word, which is God, is God's medium 
in the creation of the universe. In consequence the imiverse 
is the incorporation of the Divine Word. Mark, I beseech 
you, the studied emphasis of the terms. All things are of God. 
Not content with this positive averment, the sacred writer 
repeats his statement in a negative form, saying — " And with- 
out him was not anything made." The original is still more 
emphatic, " not one thing," it says ; and " without him not 
one thing was made." ** Not one thing " but was made by 
the Word, which is God. Not one thing then is there that is 
not of God ; not one thing that does not bear God's image. 

This great revealed truth is illustrated by science in every 
one of its departments ; for what does science teach if not 
that in the creation, law, order, and beauty are universal ? 
Wonderful concord between God's disclosures in the Bible 
and man's discoveries in the creation ! Not one thing but 
bears the impress of Deity ! Not one thing but is ** fearfully 
and wonderfully made ! " Not one thing but is perfect of its 
kind and perfect in union with all other things ! Not one 
thing but shows forth the intelligence which it embodies and 
radiates the majesty whence it came ! Not one thing in the 
vast cosmos of heaven and earth but is good in itself and good 
relatively! No; not the meanest worm, neither the fl}^g 
fowl, nor the fish, nor the beasts of the forest, nor the dust 
of the earth ; neither the wail of the infant nor the roar of 
the cataract ; nor the birds' melody, nor the sunset dyes, nor 
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^e dark winter, nor the bright summer — not one thing nse- 
lesB, snperflnous, really dead, truly inert ; but each in some 
^7 alive, a centre of influence, a necessary element in the 
S^eat whole, throughout which shines the divine intelligence, 
^ glows the divine love, and over which watches the sleep- 
less eye of the Common Father ; for God made all things by 
Us Word, which is God himself in utterance. 

Had the evangeHst confined himself to the statement that 
God made all things, he would have told us far less than he 
does. He would have left the world where it was loft by the 
Book of Genesis, which declares that — " In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth." This revelation is 
indeed one of very high value. It is a great thing for men to 
have known in the infancy of society a fact which science 
declares and verifies by her Nowtons and her Hcrschels. 
Still, after receiving this divine disclosure, they had to ask 
much respecting God himself and God's relationship to his 
works. These questions are answered by the apostle when 
he refers all things to the Creative Word, which is God. The 
Creator, then, is all that is implied in the term Word. What 
is that all ? I have before described words in their outward- 
ness, I will now say something of them in their inwardness. 

A word is the incorporation of thought. A word is spoken 
intelligence. My words are my mind. They are the very 
essence of myself. If I am wise they are my wisdom. If I 
am good they are my goodness. If I am strong they are my 
strength. If I am loving they are my love. Indeed they are 
the forces of my nature — the inmost forces of my being. 
They are my essence. 

God*s Word then is God himself. Accordingly the sacred 
text says that while the Word is with God, it is also God. 
Some translators make it declare that God was the Word. If 



this is not declared, it is implied. God and his Word are 
identified, and though God differs from his Word in that biB 
Word is uttered, yet the utterance of his Word is the utteraiice 
of himself, and the utterance of himself is the utterance of bis 
Word. God then considered as uttered is the Word. In con- 
sequence God is intelligence, power, order, harmony, beauty. 
A whole revelation is contained in the statement that God is 
the Word. The Word it is in the Greek ; that is, God is the 
supreme intelligence, the sovereign power, the highest order, 
the perfect harmony, the consunmiate beauty. Above and 
before all, God is absolute goodness. He is love itself. A3 
is God so is God's workmanship, for God's workmanship is 
only God poured forth, embodied, displayed, manifested. The 
universe then is an incorporation of God's attributes, while 
those attributes are but the totality of his Word. 

Of that Word intelligence is one attribute. A word is spoken 
reason. Your word is spoken reason. God's Word is spoken 
reason. The universe then as an embodiment of God's Word, 
is an embodiment of spoken reason. In consequence, reason 
or intelligence is a spiritual form common to God and God's 
works, man included. So far, then, as God's influence 
extends, there is no unreason. Unreason is of man, while 
reason is of God. Consequently, an unreasonable dogma is 
false, while what is reasonable is also true. If so, what are 
we to say to unreasonable forms of religion ? to unreasonable 
propositions as if from the lips of science ? to any ascription 
to God of conduct which in men would be accounted unreason- 
able? This must we say, that in a universe embodying 
God's intelligence, all that is contrary to reason is contrary 
to God. Hence a pure system of logic is, as far it goes, a 
sound system of divinity ; logic is one of the touchstones by 
which we are bound to try the spirits that are in th^ world, 
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or many false prophets have gone out into the world. This 
ogic, \9hich God ohserved when he made the universe by his 
^ord, is the logic of weight and measure , as well as that of 
ound sense. The Scriptures tell us that God makes the 
eight for the winds, and weigheth the waters by measure. 
Tob zxviii. 25.) The prophet sums up their teachings on 
lis point in a very sublime chapter, (xl.) in which he says— 

Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand? 

And meted out the heavens with a span ? 
And comprehended the dust of the earth in a measnre ? 
And weighed the mountains in scales, 
And the hills in a balance ? 
Who hath directed the spirit of Jehovah, 
Or being his counsellor, hath taught him ? 

Ejven his Word is his instrument rather than his adviser — 
I utterance of himself and not a second subsistence. As 
iself, God's Word is number, measure, weight, proportion, 
ier, beauty, and use as well. And all these divine qualities 
impressed on God's works, which are simply outpourings 
his spirit. Such is the teaching of Scripture. Does the 
ching of science differ therefrom ? Does this our modem 
bructor contradict that our older instructor ? By no 
ans. No ; not in any case, nor in the sHghtest degree, 
t rather, the later voice is nothing but an echo of the 
tner. It is now known, and known beyond contradiction, 
t all the laws of number, measure, weight, proportion, 
er, beauty, and use are strictly observed, and duly honoured 
Bvery department of every kingdom in the vast and bound- 
j empire of creation. Yes; those laws are observed and 
loured invariably and infallibly in every member and every 
t of the great and all-pervading whole I Lest I may not 
folly understood, I say in simpler terms, that two and two 



make four as much in the sun as in your schookoom ; thau'^ 
twelve pence can not be made into more than a shilling in th^ 
next world any more than in this ; that a pound of service 
here is a pound of service everywhere ; that you will not be 
able to stretch short measures into full measures any more 
at the judgment-bar than behind your own counter ; that if 
you defy the requirements of proportion and degree here, 
you will find yourself hereafter out of proportion and in a low 
degree ; that he that sets order at nought in this world will be 
the victim of disorder in the next ; that those to whom now 
beauty has no charms will have their fill of ugliness in time 
to come; and in a world fraught with utilities, the useless 
will eat of the barren fruit of their uselessness in leanness of 
soul and emptiness of heart. 

On the other hand, those who now honour and observe the 
laws of number, measure, weight, proportion, order, beauty, 
and use, are in blessed harmony with the whole universe, 
with the God whence it came, and the Word by which it was 
made. What a distinction ! What a glorious distinction is 
this ! You are co-workers with God and with his Word. 
You work in agreement with the laws of ten thousand 
thousand worlds. What an honour I What a joy ! What a 
delight ! Then, see how this view, which lays open the gran- 
deurs of the universe, also elevates the most inconsiderable 
of our righteous acts. That lame and decrepid schoolmaster, 
who is teaching the multiplication table to a few ragged 
children, is teaching that which God every moment observes 
in creating souls and harmonising spheres. When the nursing 
mother teaches her infant to reason, she teaches him a lesson 
which God knows by heart. When, at a later period, she 
lets no day pass without making each of her children do 
something for use, as well as see and feel something of 
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^uij, she performs offices which God has performed from 
^ fonndation of the world. And when, too, she sheds over 
^ ber domestic circle the good and graceful spirit of her own 
loving heart, she does for one home the very service which 
M, does for all homes and all worlds. 

See, also, how duty interweaves itself with all true and 
eorrect ideas of God ! In truth, the most common-place of 
duties is only God*8 call to us and our answer to God. If so, 
then, to know God aright is to know duty well. It is also 
true that if duty is not well known it will be ill discharged ; 
for duty not well known is not duty, and being such it can as 
little command man's sympathy and observance as it can 
come to man with God's sanction. False theologies, then, 
undermine duty, or make the observance of duty impossible. 
Hence ail unreason in religion is hostile to duty. Unreason 
is indeed immoral, if conscious and persisted in, or if 
demanded and enforced. Equally immoral is all known 
disregard of number, measure, weight, proportion, order, 
beauty, use. Such disregard is immoral because it is con- 
trary to God's will, contrary to God's Word, contrary to God's 
laws, contrary to God's acts: — contrary to your own indi- 
vidual well-being, contrary to the good of your family, 
contrary to the good of society — ^nor less contrary to the 
peace, happiness, and glory of the universe. 
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THE DIVINE WORD IN THE 
ANIMATE WORLD. 



** In him was life, and the life was the light of men.*' — Johk 1. 4. 

Thb purpose entertained by John in the introduction to his 
Gospel is — by indicating the successive manifestations of Ood 
from the creation of the universe down to the redemption of 
the world — ^to show that the same divine power, the divind 
Word, by which God had ever revealed himself and benefitted 
his creatures, dwelt in Jesus of Nazareth, who in consequence 
is thus demonstrated to be of God, and being of God, is 
worthy of all acceptation as the divine teacher and all- 
sufficient Saviour of the human race. In the prosecution 
of this purpose the evangelist lays a solid foundation by 
exhibiting the relationship in which God stands to his Word ; 
and in so doing, offers to our devout apprehension God as he 
is in himself, and God as he is in manifestation. Taking up 
the manifestation of God as the general theme for which he 
has thus made due preparation, he speaks first of God's 
manifestation in creation generally, or what we term the 
inanimate world. His next step is to exhibit God as mani- 
fested by his Word in the animate world. And here his 
general statement is that in the divine Word is life, and the 
life is the light of men. Life and light — can any theme be 



%her than this ? life and light as pouring forth from thoir 
fountain God through the channel of his Word, and spreading 
over the whole creation, the human race included : — surely 
tf any, this is a topic to command attention. 

In the Word which is God is life and light. In him ; — 

Ui him as their source ; in him as their ceaseless source ; for 

tile word "in," as here used, denotes not only origin but 

Oommunion. It is as with the apple and the apple-tree. The 

apple is in the tree virtually from the first and actually to the 

last, because growing up from the root, it shares the sap, 

receives the quality, and ripens with the strength and maturity 

of the tree. So is life with the great Life-Giver. Life is 

from him in its beginning, its middle, and its end, because 

it is in him. Ceasing to be in him, it would cease to be from 

him. But ceasing to be in him it ceases altogether. The 

eord is cut, and the embryo perishes. Life is from God 

because it is in God, just as the river is in its source. Its 

perpetuity as well as its rise depend on its junction with its 

fountain head. What is here taught by the evangelical 

prophet generally is also taught by Christ respecting the 

Gospel when he says — ** I am the vine, ye are the branches ; 

abide in me, and I in you ; as the branch cannot bear fruit of 

itself except it abide in the vine, no more can ye except ye 

abide in me." (John xv.) 

The Old Testament contains in germ the ripened fruits 
offered to the world in the New Testament. The three first 
verses of John's Gospel are but another statement of the 
fact declared in Genesis, when it is said — ** In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth." And our text is a 
condensed summary of the particular acts of creation set forth 
by the earlier authority. Among those particular acts is the 
(Hie which narrates the creation of man. Lot us consult the 



statements. In general they declare that God made "^ 
animate as well as the inanimate world. All life is from Qrod- 
The account is given in what I may call an ascending series. 
Beginning with brute matter it goes upwards, first to in- 
organic matter as seen in the sun, moon, and stars ; then 
reaches organic existence in vegetables and beasts of various 
kinds, and stops at length with man, distinguished by 
the faculty of reason and the instinct of worship. Coming 
to man, it describes him as specially connected with God, 
since God breathed into him the breath of life, so as to make 
man emphatically a living soul. The words signify that God 
communicated to man a portion of his own nature. That 
breathing denotes the impartation to man of God's own spirit. 
Accordingly, the result is declared in words of pecuhar 
emphasis ; — ** A living soul" is a tame rendering. ** A breath 
of life" is the exact version. Now, a breath of life breathed 
from God is a breath of God's life — which is life essential, or 
undying, immortal life. This is the life the possession of 
which makes men sons of God. Their animal life places them 
in the class of animals. It is by their divine life they are 
distinguished and characterised. That divine life makes them 
$ui generis, a separate class, a class by itself, a class of their 
own ; and of course a superior class, a class so elevated as to 
exist in God's likeness and to wear God's image. 

The subject thus explained sets before us — 1st, life in 
general, as the result of organisation ; and 2nd, life in par- 
ticular, as specially having its root in God, and so as, 3rdly, 
producing light ; the whole, 4thly, being the immediate pro- 
duct of God's Word, the Divine Word, the Word which is 
God. ** In him was life." — The writer speaks historically in 
the past tense as having to describe a succession of divine 
acts. What he declares historically is true perpetually, 
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^ttsmuch as all God's acts are ever present realities. Wo may 
*^Gn generalise the proposition, and say — ** In him is life." 

The Divine Word is the som*ce of life. Here, too, the 
character of the instrument determines the character of the 
agency, and describes the qualities of the result. Life, as 
as proceeding from the Divine Word, partakes of his attri- 
butes. Sweet water comes from an inland brook ; salt water 
comes from an arm of the ocean. The essence of the Word 
is thought — God's thought — and God's thought involves 
design, order, and harmony. The design appears in the 
adaptation of means to ends, the best ends being realised 
by the most effectual means. • The order is that arrangement 
in virtue of which means remain unimpeded in their opera- 
tion, and possess free scope for attaining their ends. And 
harmony is such a proportional fitness of all the movements 
of the great whole as may enable every part to do its own 
task, and to aid every other part in the same office, so as to 
make the result the simple and undiminished total or sum 
of the parts. If, then, the life that is in the universe comes 
from God, it must exhibit clear and unmistakeable tokens of 
thought — ^Divine Thought; it must bear the broad arrow 
of the Imperial Word; it must display design, order, and 
harmony. 

And what else is the voice of science ? Into every depart- 
ment of at least the solar system have scientific explorers 
penetrated, and made discoveries which are as solidly guaran- 
teed as they are clear to observe and easy to record. And 
what is the general result? They report, and they report 
unanimously, that wherever they have gone they have fbund 
design, order, harmony. Assisted by instruments no less 
powerful than trustworthy, they have ascended into the 
heavens, and, tracing the stellar orbs back to their primary 
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elements, have also traced their footsteps in the wide regions 
of boundless space — meanwhile weighing each in scales with 
infallible results," ascertaining their component parts, deter- 
mining their relative influences, and summing up their united 
agencies; reading back their history over untold centuries 
and predicting their future indefinitely, so as to see and know 
each orb and all the orbs in every change they undergo in 
place, in time, in operation. The fact implicates the constant 
prevalence in the solar regions of design, order, harmony. 
Indeed the design, order, and harmony there are complete 
and perfect. The great whole is a piece of clockwork, no 
less exact than constant and ceaseless in its workings. As 
yet, animate life has been discovered in only one of that 
conglomerate of worlds ; I mean the earth. But analogy, 
which shows here that life is an endless chain, forbids us to 
suppose that, while one member of the great whole is peopled, 
the great whole itself is left without living tenants. If, 
however, we direct our eyes to the living tenants of the earth, 
we behold in them also the same design, order, and harmony. 
These qualities belong to the whole because they belong to 
the most minute individual parts. Every separate organism 
is a compound of organisms. The most powerful microscope 
never takes the eye to the ultimate point whence an organism 
is educed. Deeper and deeper still is God's thought found to 
lie, the more deeply man's scrutinising eye can descend. It 
is as if the Divine Word scattered its particles, like the 
particles of light, everywhere over, down, in, and through our 
globe ; thus out of its own essence sowing the seed of organic 
life in' form, force, and number, surpassing the utmost efforts 
of imagination. 

The fruits of that sowing are not a heterogeneous and 
disordered crop. They are a systematic whole. They are 
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M much a systematic whole as is a bees' hive, or a well- 
governed commonwealth. Every particle is perfect for its 
place, its action, its purpose. Particles apjgregatod into a 
mass, in that mass retain their perfection, and make a perfect 
whole. Perfect wholes of small dimensions combine to make 
httgo perfect wholes. These again unite one with another 
and form yet larger masses. The larger masses, perfect in 
themselves, make stupendous masses equally perfect. And so 
the aggregates go on forming and increasing until they grow 
into the great globe itself — which is simply a compound of 
eomplete and perfect masses, from the grain of sand which 
escapes the unassisted eye, or the molecule which unveils itself 
only to the extreme of magnifying power, up to the Alps, the 
Andes, the Himalayas, which either support animate organ- 
isms on their surface, or conceal them so buried in their 
interior as literally to be their own constituents. 

I have spoken of these forms of animate life as aggregates, 
and truly aggregates they are on the smallest and largest 
possible scale — aggregates of organic life and as such aggre- 
gates of design, order, and harmony. The ancients were so 
impressed with the fact, that they declared the earth to be an 
animal. I can remember the time when I thought the decla- 
ration a puerile absurdity. Increasing knowledge has gone 
some way to justify the conception. Yes ; if not as a separate 
and individual whole, yet, in its constituents, the earth does 
live or has lived ; nor is it impossible that science may yet 
possess the means of exhibiting the earth itself as one 
immense compound of living organisms. While, however, 
animate life may be considered as a mass, it may also be 
considered as a series. And here we come to a new illustra- 
tion of the Divine Word as dispersed through organic life. 
Of that series the lowest points touch brute matter; the 
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highest link man with God. The intermediate points are so 
many steps upwards. The steps are very low — so low that 
the distance from the lower to the next higher defies the 
deepest gaze of the ordinary eye. Thus low, these steps are 
all but numberless. But the steps themselves are not each 
separate from the other. Eather they in a manner run each 
into each, the lower joined with the higher, and the higher 
joined with the lower, and that to such an extent (as the 
magnetic wires bind the hamlet with the metropolis, and the 
metropolis of one country with the metropolis of every other 
country, so as to make the civilised world an intercommuni- 
cating whole) that the silvery thread of life runs from the 
bottom to the top, and from the top to the bottom, conveying 
up and down the one divine stream of design, order, and 
harmony. Equally is it true that thpse threads thrill with 
happiness, communicating to every living organism a current 
of gratifications no less ceaseless than pure and intense. In 
the Word which is God is life. The presence of the Divine 
Word is universal, and that presence is the presence of 
thought, of feeling, of enjoyment, of order, of beauty ; yes, 
and of power also — and these far too great and too admirable 
to find fit description from my puny lips. 

The Scripture speaks of ** the unsearchable riches of Christ." 
(Eph. iii. 8.) The riches of Christ are unsearchable because in 
Christ dwells all the fulness of the Godhead in a bodily form, 
or in a human being. (Col. ii. 9.) Thus displaying himself 
fully in Christ, God displays himself in other persons and 
things partially, ever distributing his gifts and graces as 
pleaseth him. Now, God cannot be pleased except his life 
be dispensed under every possible form. The infinite must 
exhaust its possibilities, else God cannot be satisfied with the 
manifestations of himself. Accordingly, the life which is in 
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the Divine Word pours forth in streams equally varied and 

innoinerable. Now that life animates the mite, and now it 

animates the seraph. Animating the extremes, it animates 

every intervening point. Somewhere then in the endless lino 

it most animate man. Accordingly, our spiritual instructor 

tells us — ** and the life was the light of men.'* 

Betuming to the idea of an ascending series, the Divine 
Word goes upwards in the scale of creation, scattering its 
essence as it ascends, giving life everywhere, until at last it 
comes to man when in giving life it makes that life light. 
The gift in itself is one of capability. It is a seed. But 
here it is a seed of a higher kind of fruit. No longer is it the 
seed of the hawthorn, nor of the fir, but as of the oak. 
Bather it is the seed of a product so superior as to differ 
specifically. The difference is denoted in Genesis by being 
called ** a breath of life" — a breath of God's own warm and 
kindling spirit. This seed, quickened by the spirit whence it 
comes, produces fruit " after its kind." The growth proceeds 
side by side with the inanimate and animate organisms which 
crowd around it. The growth is stimulated by the sun, and 
fostered by the dew, and fed by the rain, and vivified by the 
lightning. It is also called out and unfolded, and matured 
by the ministering spirits of design, order, and beauty, whoso 
footsteps resound everywhere, and whose sweet and melodious 
voices greet the babe, salute the school-boy, enchant as well 
as instruct the youth, convert the man into a sage, and 
prepare the sage to become a wise and consistent disciple of 
Christ. Thus the whole organic world unites to welcome and 
educate its lord and master — man, calling out and training 
his noblest powers by forces received from the Divine Word, 
and so works with God himself to expand life into light, even 
the light of men. 
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Traces of that light attract our eyes and gladden onr hearts 
on every side. The light of men is the light of intellect, 
whose products and whose triumphs are visible in the fulfil- 
ment of the primal command — ** Fill the earth and subdue 
it." The light of men is the light of conscience, whose pro- 
ducts and whose triumphs are the honours which regard to 
duty has reaped in school-rooms, and sick chambers, and 
battle-fields, and senate-houses, and in dungeons, and at the 
stake. The light of men is the light of domestic affection, 
whose products and triumphs are bright hearths, and Chris- 
tian nurseries, and in general happy homes, which belt and 
gird the earth as the skies are circled by the soft and blended 
sheen of the milky way. The light of men is the light of 
religion — ^that golden sunbeam which, coming from heaven, 
binds man with his Maker, and makes a path for his feet on 
his return home to his Father and his God. 

**In him is life." Then mark — **Mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest" th^ lesson ; all life is of God. If so, life is 
sacred ; all life is sacred. The life of an ant is as sacred as 
the life of a hero. Consequently, they are both inviolable. 
Alas ! how far below this scriptural verity do most professors 
of the Gospel stand ! Far inferior in this particular are we to 
the nations of India, on whom we are apt to look with 
disesteem if not contempt. Even for sport and recreation do 
we destroy life, and that upon a scale of fearful magnitude. 
Yet if life is sacred, it should never be taken except by the 
stern hand of necessity. The higher law may supersede the 
lower ; but very high must that law be which justifies the 
blotting out of life. How great, then, is the atrocity of war, 
which destroys not life only but that life which is the light of 
men ! And if the light that is in men is the Divine Word 
individualised in you and me, how ought it to be respected, 
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^ued, honoured y and cherished by its possessors ! Yea, 

^orily, the tiniest particle of that light, as being divine, is of 

more value than all the inanimate universe. To me, its 

possessor, it is so. It gives me rank higher than the highest 

of the animal kingdom. It lifts me above the lower orders of 

creation, and invites me to enter into that heavenly possession 

of which as a son of God, I am hoir — the only rightful heir 

on earth. What ! shall I neglect so noble a birth-right ? 

shall I throw away so rich and durable an inheritance ? By 

others, too, ought my divine rights to be respected ? They 

are to be respected, if only because instead of being exclusive 

tihey are universal, shared by you no less than me, and that 

on the ground of our common sonship. If, then, you respect 

my rights, you do honour to your own. Nay, more, you 

augment your own possessions ; for he that feeds the flame of 

my light, makes his own lamp burn more brilliantly. 

Not in word but in deed are we bound to manifest our 
respect for the ^' light of men" as being the light of God. I 
will manifest that respect by cultivating to the utmost 
every particle of divine capability I possess. I will manifest 
that respect also by doing what I can to aid others in 
this solemn yet gladdening task. Will you not join me 
in the delightful duty? or will you stretch out your hand 
to extinguish the light ? Will you erect high walls to prevent 
t]}p light from spreading ? Will you endeavour to shut out 
the light of the sun, by extending over this church, or that 
home, or that soul, the thick and murky sheet of your own 
possibly beclouded mind ? 



V. 

THE DIVINE WORD SHINING IN 

DARKNESS. 



** And the light shineth in darkness ; and the darkness comprehended 
it not" (has not comprehended it). — John i. 5. 

A LIGHT shining in a dark place is specially acceptable. Dark- 
ness is offensive, perilous, and painful to men. It takes away 
our power, and leaves us helpless. It robs us of our self- 
confidence, so that we know not whither to turn, much less 
where to set a foot. The natural alternative is to remain 
still. But this involves permanent darkness and permanent 
incapacity. We must, then, move, and try to effect an escape. 
In the trial we injure our persons, and bewilder our senses. 
Well if, exhausted by our futile efforts, we do not sink hopeless 
on the ground. Imagine yourself in the inmost chamber of 
the great Pyramid. There you are entombed in a mountain 
of stone. All means of exit are closed to you, for the darkness 
is total. Baf&ed in every attempt to find the one sole issue* 
you are smitten with fear. Fear enkindles your imagination, 
and soon the place i% filled with monstrous shapes, which are 
none the less terrific because the creatures of your own dark 
and troubled fancy. Those forms, at first dim and shadowy, 
take definite outlines, and seem bent on harrassing and 
persecuting you. All that you have read of in legendary 
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history, or in fairy lore, become actualities. Nay, ** hell from 
^neath" pours forth its ravaging troopers, under whose 
^saolts you at length fall in impotence and despair. 

I^ now, at that supreme crisis you hear a friendly voice, 
and a moment after catch a dim ray of reflected light, what 
joy takes possession of your soul I You leap to your feet, 
and cover with kisses the hand outstretched for your succour 
and rescue. Man's general condition is one of darkness. 
This fact is indicated by the peculiar form used in my text 
by the evangeUst. ^^ The light shineth in darkness." It is, 
you observe, something present of which he speaks. It is a 
state he describes — an habitual state ; a state constantly 
present, present now as well as at the first. The darkness is 
as constant as the light in which it shines. The figure 
employed reminds me of the sun and the moon and the stars — 
the luminaries of the skies — which ever shine in darkness — a 
darkness which without them would be total and unbroken, 
all things being covered with the pall of primeval night. 
Similar is the condition of men without the light of the 
Divine Word. Man himself consists of two constituent ele- 
ments. He has an animal nature. He has also a religious 
nature. His animal nature is his force. His religious nature 
is his light. When his force is guided by his light, he walks 
in the light, and is in safety. When his force is left to act 
without his light, he is of all animals the most dangerous, for 
he is deadly to himself as well as to others. It is God's 
intention that the two, the light and the force, should act in 
union. This, man's normal condition, is happily described 
by the Psalmist where (cxix. 105.) he says to Jehovah — 

Thy word is a lamp onto my feet and a light unta my path. 

Why is that lamp given of God ? Because God knows not 

i 
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only its use but its necessity. Why is that light kindled of 
God ? Because he knows that without it men grope and 
stumble even at the noonday of their earthly luminaries, which 
scarcely do more than ** shine to deceive and dazzle to blind." 

There is no one fact better attested than that man without 
God is not man, but a dwarfish, stunted creature, half man, 
half savage — wearing man's shape, but realising neither the 
good of human life, nor the good of animal life. Oh, that this 
fact, evidences of which crowd on our own eyes, were vividly 
apprehended by men generally ! Specially important is it 
that the fact should be apprehended by young men and young 
women, for at their time of life habit has not dulled the senses, 
nor enchained the higher capabilities ; and could they but feel 
by anticipation how dreadful their condition must be in age, 
weakness, and death, if they disown or neglect the light that 
shineth in and around them, they, having yet the power, 
would surely have the will also, to open their eyes and keep 
them open — broad open — ^to the luminaries which God with 
his own fatherly hand has set in their firmament, to give them 
light no less by night than by day. What are those luminaries ? 
The light which has ever shone in darkness is threefold, and 
consists of the light of conscience, the light of prophecy, and 
the light of Providence. The Scripture says that **a threefold 
cord is not easily broken." Surely a threefold light is not 
easily rejected. 

The Divine Word shines in conscience. It shone in the 
conscience of the progenitors of our race. It shone in the 
dark minds of Adam and Eve. You see evidences of its 
presence in the simple but truthful, and stiU ever-recurring 
particulars, of their temptation and fall. Why is that forbidden 
fruit painted as so fair and attractive, but to show the power 
of resistance the tempter has to overcome. Not easily is man 
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won over to evil. Why those glozing words from his oily 

and deceptive tongae? Why does he try his yet <' prentice 

lumd " on the ^* weaker vessel '* first ? why those seductive 

promises ? and why is Eve set to fascinate Adam ? and when 

the froit is eaten, whose voice is that which is heard in the 

eool of the day ? and why do the guilty pair evade the presence 

of their Creator ? and why, when they stand before God, does 

Adam's craven tongae onmanfolly throw the blame on his 

sponse ? All this is conscience work. The Divine Word is 

in their yet innocent but rapidly yielding souls. It is there 

also when their souls are seduced and depraved. The light 

shineth in darkness. It shines there showing the darkness, 

and we see now that the darkness is very thick and black. It 

shines there reproving the darkness, and the darkness cowers 

before it, as a mean and low creature that cannot hold up its 

head, nor say a word for itself. 

The word Adam signifies man. Take the name as denoting 
the species, whensoever, whencesoever, wheresoever produced. 
These are inconsiderable points. God made man in his own 
image. That suffices. And Adam is a name which will do as 
well as any other to represent the human species. Now, in 
bis primal state, Adam represents the animal man, — ^the carnal 
and unregenerate man. In him you see man's form without 
man's light. The Divine Word is indeed in him, but he sees 
it not, he owns it not; and so he yields to his blind brute 
force, he allows himself to be captivated by his passions, and 
falls away from God, goodness, and peace. That fall was 
inevitable. Who can stand without strength? and who 
without light can continue to possess strength? As well 
expect a ship to outride the storm, which, having lost its 
rudder, is driven by the wind hither and thither in dark night, 
as that a man in whom conscience is not bom should see his 
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way safely throngh so thick a night. Yet inasmuch as we 
all sons and daughters of men, the peril of Adam is our peril. 
The light of the Divine Word shines in our conscience — ^but 
does it shine in darkness ? Is your mind a kind of camera 
obscurUf taking impressions, indeed, but seeing them not? 
Alas ! religion with many is a mere superficial tracery — as of 
branches, twigs, and leaves cast on the surface of some un- 
recipient body; cast there and remaining there — mere blossoms 
but no fruit ; remaining there for a short time, until the rough 
hand of trial comes and obliterates the whole. Is such the 
case with any one of you ? If so, the fact which foretells 
your doom justifies your sentence ; for it shows that in you 
the Divine Word has shone, and still in a manner shines. 
' The second heavenly witness is prophecy. Prophecy among 
the Hebrews, where it is seen in its highest condition, is 
inspired religious admonition, sometimes of a threatening, 
•sometimes of an encouraging, sometimes of an anticipatory 
nature. As such, prophecy is the essence of the Bible. The 
Word of God which was spoken by the mouth of holy men 
raised up of God for the purpose of guiding his children in 
the way of duty, is that sure word of which Peter speaks, as 
that '^whereunto ye do well to take heed as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place until the day dawn and the day 
star arise in your hearts." (2 Pet. i. 19.) This word it is 
which constitutes the value of the Bible, and makes it unutter- 
ably precious. Thus viewed the Bible is the Shekinah, or 
abiding-place of the spirit of God. Other books, books of 
other nations, do indeed contain rays of the Divine Light — 
rays scattered and faint in comparison — seeds of the Divine 
Word, producing fruit sufficient to sustain man's higher life ; 
but here those scattered rays are concentrated, and concen- 
trated around their native focus; for where the Creator's 
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Word itself is, there is the snn, the central snn, of the 
spiritual nniverse. Hence the light of the Bible transcends 
all other spiritual light. It so transcends all other light as to 
throw it into eclipse, and the seers of other lands look to us 
18 if blinded by the excess of our light. If so, then what do 
we more than others ? As is our light so is our responsibility. 
Would that I could add — ^as is our responsibility so is our 
obedience ! 

The nature of this manifestation of the Divine Word is 
well described in the quotation I have just made from the 
Second Epistle of Peter. It is '^ a light that shineth in 
a dark place until the day dawn and the day star arise 
in jour hearts." All rudimental knowledge of God may be 
described as darkness, comparative darkness. Such dark- 
ness covered the earth, and even overspread the mind of 
Israel during the short period of time embraced by the 
Biblical history; nor indeed will this darkness have wholly 
passed away until our earthly twilight shall have expanded 
into the meridian day of the heavenly Jerusalem, whose sole 
light will be God himself. It is of the nature of divine truth 
to be on earth a light shining in a dark place ; for as divine, 
religious truth contains infinite light which can be appre- 
hended by finite eyes only by small degrees. Hence the 
Divine Word in prophecy — small at the first, even as a grain of 
mustard seed, though it may be — unfolds itself gradually into 
the perfect day, ever growing with our growth and strength- 
ening with our strength, supplying food to babes and satisfying 
the cravings of full-grown men. 

Such is the light of prophecy in Holy Scripture. It begins 
with the promise made to Adam that the seed of the woman 
should break in pieces the serpent's head, and it ends not 
until in Christ the day has dawned and the day star is risen 
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in men's hearts and homes. That light shines in the Bibl^ 
for our guidance. It shines there ; it shines^ it may be with 
fainter^ yet with genuine rays, on every civilised spot of the 
earth. It even shines in onr individual hearts. For man, as 
God*s child, has a share of the prophetic spirit. What else 
are our moral ideas ? What else is our love of poetry ? Our 
modem poets are our modem prophets. In them the Divine 
Word shines, and it shines in them with the purer and 
brighter flame the more they draw their inspiration from 

Siloa's brook, fast by the oracle of God. 

Hence Milton, the most religious of poets, is also the most 
prophetic of non-Biblical men. 

The third light is the light of Divine Providence. On this 
occasion I can speak of Providence only under one aspect — ^its 
retributive character. Here, again, my appeal must in the 
main be to the Bible. True it is that Providence in its 
retributions is one Everlasting now — as the Saviour intimates 
when he says — ** Now is the judgment of this world, now is 
the prince of this world cast out.'' (John xii. 81.) God's 
assize courts are ever open. His judges ever occupy their 
seats. His trials ever proceed. His verdicts are ever brought 
in. His sentences fall ceaselessly from his lips. His sen- 
tences are executed every minute, and that not merely with 
individuals in succession but with individuals severally. Yon 
and I are never allowed to stand down from that bar. Do not 
delude yourselves with the fiction that judgment is a distant 
thing — distant it is in one sense, but only in the sense that, 
as being always present, we are brought to it hereafter no less 
than now. So is it in this year of grace ; so was it in the 
first year of our era, and so was it in Eden ; nor when time 
with UB shall be no more, will it cease to be. 
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The Divine Word ever judges men and nations. And by 
what code of laws ? Conscience and prophecy are its law- 
boob. What they decree Proyidonce executes. Witness the 
entire history of the Hebrew people ; that history as written 
ID the Bible, nor less as recorded in its own page of the 
Tolmne of universal history. That volume itself does but 
embody God's acquittals and God's condemnations. The 
Divine Word which shineth in darkness is in other terms God 
himself in history. The whole scroll of past events is but the 
vast picture of God's dealings with man by means of his 
Word shining in a dark place. And how true does the scroll 
show the second part of my text to be — ** and the darkness 
comprehended it not!" No; darkness has never compre- 
hended light ; can never comprehend light. The two vary in 
kind so much that the one ever remains an enigma to the 
other. It is only when a stray beam or two of light has made 
its way into darkness that darkness can see first a glimmer of 
light and then see its own darkness. Accordingly, God, who 
separated the light from the darkness in the world of matter, 
has never separated them totally in the world of mind. Even 
Adam had the light of innocency, and the light of innocency 
is sufficient for its tasks and purposes. Herein indeed we 
behold God's goodness and man's guilt — ^that whereas ^* God 
has never loft himself without a witness," in that in every age 
and before the eyes of every people ** he did good and gave 
them rain from heaven, filling their hearts with food and 
gladness," (Acts xiv. 17.) they in their ungrateful, disobe- 
dient, and perverse hearts, more brutish than the ox which 
knoweth his owner and the ass which knoweth his master's 
crib, (Is. i.) did not know, God's own people did not consider, 
but remained blind to the light and deaf to the Word and 
dumb to the discipline alike of conscience, prophecy, and 



providence, althongh the three agreed, as they still agree^ 
in one. 

This partly self-imposed, partly judicial insensibility, bad 
as it is, does not exhaust our guilt. History and our own 
eyes — nay our own personal experience, discloses something 
more and something worse. Not comprehending the Diviae 
Word, we have gone so far as to oppose it. Man's opposition 
to God's Word has made the wide earth into a battle-field 
whereon the two armies of good and evil have ever waged and 
still wage a conflict on the hugest scale, whose issues are of 
tremendous moment. I wonder on which side we stand. 
"On neither?" That is impossible. Neutrality is opposi- 
tion. He that is not for Christ is for Belial. Between 
good and evil, light and darkness, there is no compromise, no 
alternative. He that says — " I am not for good," thereby 
declares — " I am for evil." Are you prepared for that deUb- 
erate assertion? Are you prepared to declare war against 
God ? Your folly will be manifest — ^will be manifest one day 
even to yourself, for your arm is too puny to gain a victory 
over the Divine Word. 

And this is probably the full statement of the evangelist^ 
who seems to declare not only that the darkness has not 
comprehended the light, but also that it has not overcome 
and subdued it. No; never! never in the worst periods of 
human wilfulness and rebellion has man's darkness extin- 
guished the light of God's Word. Sometimes indeed the 
darkness was so great and appaling as even to unman and 
unnerve the stout and chivalrous heart of God's prophets. 
Elijah exclaimed — "I am left alone and they seek my life." 
But when he fled from duty he was sent back to his 
dangerous post by Jehovah himself, who revived his courage 
by declaring — *'I have left me seven thousMid in Israel — ^all 
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bees which have not bowed unto Baal, and all months which 

h\e not kissed his image/* (1 Kings xix. 18.) In a yet 

darker day the son of God himself, actuated by consummate 

&ith, far outdid Elijah, when, in the divinest strength and 

wrenest calm, he said — ** The Prince of this world cometh, 

bat hath nothing in me;" adding, in a tone of supreme 

trimnph, when he desired to raise up his downcast followers — 

" In the world ye will have tribulations, but be of good cheer, 

I have overcome the world/' (John xvi. 88.) That victory 

was ours. '* As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 

be made alive.*' (1 Cor. xv. 22.) Hence is it that united 

with his divine Lord by faith, the Apostle to the Gentiles 

exclaimed — '*I can do all things through Christ which 

strengtheneth me ; (Phil. iv. 18.) supporting and illustrating 

the words, when now near the end of his earthly career, he 

sang the paean of victory — *^ I have fought the good fight ; I 

have finished my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth 

there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which the 

Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day, and 

not to me only, but to all them that love his appearing." 

(2 Tim. iv. 6, 7.) Do you love his appearing? Do you so 

love it as to desire it ? Are you now so desiring it as in this 

great conflict to fight in the armies of the living God ? Then, 

though you have troubles within and wars without, your 

reward is sure. You are on the right side in being on the 

side of right, and under God's Providence the right does and 

must eventually win the day. How welcome this assurance I 

forfeit it not by weakness or treason I Even though your 

lot be hard and your future dark, lot not your courage fail. 

The night is far spent ; the day dawns ; Christ is at hand 1 



VI. 

THE DIVINE WORD IN JESUS 

OF NAZARETH. 



** And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among lu, full of grace 
and truth." — John i. 14. 

However admirable a channel for the conveyance of thought, 
words nevertheless often prove seriously insufficient. Some- 
times they say too little, sometimes they say too much; 
sometimes they say something different from what they are 
meant to say, and sometimes they say nothing clear and 
certain, showing only whereabouts the meaning lies, but 
failing to say exactly what the meaning is. The words of 
my text contain difficulties, and difficulties of no ordinary 
kind. So long as an expounder of them confines his view to 
the words themselves, he must, if he is honest, confess that 
the meaning of the writer is anything but manifest. ** The 
Word was made [or became] flesh." We are here obviously 
in the midst of unusual terms and unfamiliar figures. The 
term ** Word'* is not to be taken Uterally. Instead of repre- 
senting so much articulate human breath, it represents either 
God's creative will or God himself; or rather, it represents 
both God and God's will viewed separately and combinedly. 
This Word is the Word which is with God and is God. 
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This Divine Word " was made.*' How is this ? Is God 
made? Is God's Word made? Impossible. It is their 
fanction to make. They are the great Creative Powers. 
Acting as the primary cause and its instrament, God and 
God's Word produce all other beings and things, remaining 
themselves nnprodnced, and therefore unmade. 

Let us translate the original by the term became — and this 
is the exact meaning of the Greek. Are we out of the region 
of difficulty? By no means. To become is either to arise, 
to come into existence, or to pass out of one state into 
another. But how can either of these things be said of the 
eternal and unchangeable God, or of God's Word? To 
become is the condition of what is finite, the infinite is 
characterised by necessary being. We do not say that Ood 
becomes t but ** God is." To say that God becomes is to deny 
God. And as all that belongs to God is divine, to say that 
God's Word becomes is no less to deny God. 

Another view of this word **to become" shows with what 
careful and pious feet we should tread the ground on which 
we now stand. To become, I have said, signifies to pass out 
of one state into another. Had Jesus, in the wilderness of 
temptation, complied with the suggestion of the tempter, and 
commanded those stones to be made bread, the stones, when 
become bread, would have been stones no longer, but simply 
bread. And when Jesus did, at his mother's bidding, turn 
that water into wine, the water became or was made wine, 
and ceased to be water. Following these analogies, shall we 
say that the Divine Word on becoming flesh was no longer 
the Divine Word? If we are guided by the force of the 
terms, and observe the ordinary laws of interpretation, we have 
no option. The Word which is become flesh is flesh, flesh 
truly and merely^ as much as the transmuted stones are bread 
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and the transmuted water wine. Then there is this word 
flesh — what does it signify ? Is real flesh meant ? then what 
flesh ? '^ All flesh/' says the apostle, ^* is not the same flesh, 
hut there is flesh of men, and of heasts, and of fishes, and of 
hirds." (1 Cor. xv. 89.) Which is meant ? You say neither ; 
hut the evangeUst, a Hehrew speaking in the Hehrew tongue, 
means a human heing, and a human heing considered on the 
side of his natural infirmities — a human heing that is horn, 
hungers, grows weary, grieves, weeps, swoons, and dies. 
Yes, you are right ; hut then confess that the meaning you 
give is not presented in the text ; nor could that meaning he 
even thought of without some acquaintance with Hehrew 
modes of thought and utterance. 

Say, however, that flesh denotes '* a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.** Then the averment made hy John is 
that the Word which is with God and is God hecame a weak, 
suflering mortal. What t God has passed out of his divine 
condition and entered into a human condition? God ceasing 
to he God hecomes man ? This is at once heresy and hlas« 
phemy, as well as an outrage on common sense and good 
feeling* What, then, is to he done? What alternative is 
there ? Before I answer the question, I heg to draw a lesson 
from what has heen said. The essence of religion cannot he 
shut up in the mystery-hox of a particular word. Men's 
salvation cannot turn on the indefinahle pivot of a certain 
figure of speech. The Gospel depends not on logic or criti- 
cism) nor on human notions, nor on intellectual apprehensions. 
Bather it is the glad tidings that the infinite Father leans 
towards his weak and sinful children, and sends them divine 
and all-sufficient succour in Christ the moment they look to 
him for pardon, light, and strength — ^yea, even though they 
can only lisp out the word — ** Ahha! Father.*' 
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This we know to be the Gospel. And here we find a thread 
which leads us to the true meaning of the text. The words 
most declare something of the aid which God gives to man in 
and by Jesus, his Son. The fact is confirmed by the whole 
of the context. The fact is also confirmed by the whole of the 
New Testament — ^which from first to last tells how that ** God 
80 loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.'' (John iii. 16.) Thus led to the great fact 
which the text declares, we cease to be very anxious as to the 
precise mode in which it presents the fact. And yet that 
mode is by no means to be slighted. Let us study the mode 
under the aid not of mere terms, but the general idea of this 
passage. 

The Word was not only made flesh, but dwelt or tented 
among men. A permanent state is here indicated. The 
Word tented among men. Then the Word, after becoming 
flesh, remained in the social world. The Word so remaining, 
was full of grace and truth. Now what are grace and truth ? 
They are God's moral attributes. God's moral attributes in 
consequence dwelt among men. These are God's glory, and 
that glory was seen of men: — **We beheld his glory," and 
that glory, while it was God's glory, was also the glory of 
God's only Son. (i. 14.) The grace and truth, then, did 
not appear in their native form, namely— invisible as belonging 
to the invisible essence of God ; but they were visible, that is, 
they were reflected in a visible form from the countenance 
and the life of a visible being. Nay, what is more; the 
fulness of those attributes was shared by the disciples ; for, 
says the beloved apostle — ^'Of his fulness we have all 
received,** and that in such plenitude that grace flowed in on 
their souls in successive waves, flooding them with divine 
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light and love. Such grace can proceed only from the ocean 
of grace — the grace of God. It came, however, in a visihle 
form. This indeed is its special peculiarity, for as the apostle 
Paul declares — " God was in Christ, reconciling the Word 
unto himself." (2 Cor. v. 19.) Or to use words employed 
hy the evangelist — words which suffice to make his meaning 
clear : *' No man hath seen God at any time, the only begotten 
Son hath revealed him." This is the great truth conveyed 
by the proem or introduction to John's Gospel. The writer 
means to declare that Jesus was as an embodiment, 90 a 
revelation of God, or rather, tlie revelation of God. 

But this revelation was not occasional nor temporary. 
With the prophets the spirit of God came and went. On 
Jesus it abode. The permanency is given as one of the signs 
by which the Baptist is to recognise the person of the 
Messiah : '* He that sent me to baptise with water, the same 
said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the spirit descending 
and remmning on him, the same is he which baptised with 
the Holy Spirit." (i. 88.) This sign the Baptist observed and 
testified: **And John bore record saying — ^I saw the spirit 
descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him." 
(i. 82.) Instructed by this testimony, as well as by the fact 
BO evidenced, the apostle declared Jesus to be in the bosom 
of the Father, as his dear and trusted Son, even at the very 
time when he radiated the Father's glory. The meaning is, 
that Christ's communion with God was intimate and cease- 
less, inasmuch as God was ever in him. 

The meaning thus deduced from the general tenor of the 
passage, as well as from the general tenor of the New Testa- 
ment, receives illustration, together with some increase of 
precision, from the words that precede the text. In those 
words, God's Word, which is God himself, is represented as 
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the immediate source of all created beings ; as the light of all 
that lives — as the light of men generally, and as the light of 
conscieAce, prophecy, and Providence. Having made these 
momentous statements, the evangelist at last comes down to 
bis own day, and declares that the same Divine Word becomes 
flesh; obviously intending to proclaim the divinity of the 
Gospel by proclaiming the in-dwelling divinity of its immediate 
author. This is his aim. With a view to that aim, he traces 
God in his Word from his first revealing act in creation down 
to his last revealing act in redemption. The whole is one ; 
he as good as says — in kind the whole is one. It is the one 
Divine Word which made the universe, gave man animal life, 
added to that animal life a reasonable spirit and an undying 
soul, spoke to Israel through the prophets, and speaks to all 
men in conscience and in Providence : — ^it is the one Divine 
Word which did and does all these marvels, and which now 
crowns all other marvels by appearing and abiding in Jesus 
for the enlightenment and the salvation of sinful men. Yet, 
while it is ever the same in kind, the Divine Word differed in 
its manifestations. Before it had made the world it could not 
be and was not in the world. It did indeed abide in the life 
it gave, since God himself is the one sole fountain of life. 
But it abode in different objects diversely. In the tree it 
abode in kind (so to say) as well as degree, after an inferior 
manner to that in which it abode in the ox ; and the animal 
life it gave and was, differed from the life of man. In all 
things and all beings it was in them each after its kind and 
according to its measure ; and both kind and measure were 
determined by itself. At length diversities cease ; more and 
less are at an end. ** God giveth the spirit not by measure to 
Jesus," (John iii. 84.) but God himself takes up his abode 
in him who, on that very account, is called his Son. This 
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speciality the sacred historian designates by using the word 
**to be made," or rather, to become. The Word does not 
become the oniverse; nor does it become life, nor light; it 
does not become conscience, or prophecy, or Providence ; but 
it does become flesh in God's only beloved Son. You see, 
then, that by this pecuhar form of utterance the evangelist 
intends to declare that Christ's light, love, and power were 
divine, all divine; that they were in him constantly; that 
they were in him no less as his than as God's, from whom 
they were derived. Moreover, they were, as in him, in an 
infirm, suffering, and dymg man. 

The text, then, presents Christ in two lights. In the first 
you see him in the ordinary attributes of mortal man ; in the 
second you see him invested with the qualities and preroga- 
tives of God. But whether he appears under this aspect or 
that, he appears also as God's servant, messenger, and Son. 
Having set forth these three views of Christ, the sacred writer 
busies himself in the rest of his Gospel with presenting them 
in various forms and illustrations, ever aiming to show and 
establish the theme that in Jesus of Nazareth God visited his 
people, the children of men, to redeem them from sin and 
death ; or, to use the apostle's own description of the purpose 
why his Gospel was composed: — "These things are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing, ye might have life in his name.", 
(xx. 31.) 

And now verify the account I have given of the structure of 
the Gospel by carrying your minds through it in three sepa- 
rate lines. What but tokens of **the man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief" do you. discover in that witness which 
Jesus received £rom the evangelist, to the effect that he is the 
son of Joseph and Mary ; (John vi. 42 ; comp. Matt. xiii. 55.) 
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that he is weary with his jonmey from Judea to Samaria ; that 
he asks for water and is offered food ; that he groans in spirit, 
is tronhled, and weeps at the mouth of the cave where his 
friend Lazams sleeps ; that he is hetrayed by Judas ; is led 
bonnd to Caiaphas ; is denied by Peter ; is arraigned before 
Pilate ; is sconrged, crowned with thorns, beaten, and delivered 
to be crucified ; that he dies and is buried. Here is the 
fleshly side of Christ. The Word became flesh. Now, the 
apostle does not exhibit this side without a special reason. 
At first it may seem superfluous to prove that a man is man. 
Who that sees Jesus floing about doing good doubts that he is 
man, verily man ? Btfb suppose that his manhood is denied : 
then it may become necessary to show and prove the fleshly 
side of his being. His manhood was first questioned and 
then denied. Pride and speculation were ashamed of. the 
cross. What ! be disciples of a Jew ? a Jewish carpenter ? a 
prophet of Nazareth? a mean person crucified for sedition 
and blasphemy? Impossible. No; he was not what he 
seemed. He was not a man, but an archangel, or a seraph, 
or something in a human form. ** Not so,'* replies the evan- 
gelist, ** not so ; the Word was made flesh." Yes ; certainly. 
Jesus is a man, Mary is his mother, Joseph is his father. 
And as a man he is liable to all the conditions of humanity ; 
he is bom, he eats and drinks, he sufiers, he dies, he is 
buried. He is a man, he is ^' the man of sorrows," and as such 
he is a reality and not a notion, a chimera, a figment, but a 
reality, and such a reality as ignorant, sinful, and dying men 
can apprehend, sympathise with, learn from, and be bene- 
fitted by. While, however, he is human he is also divine. 
Witness his miracles ; witness his teachings ; witness his 
deeds ; witness his whole life ; witness even his marvellous 
death ; and before all, witness his resurrection. Yes ; he is 

IS 
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divine — divine in thonght, a£feotion, motive, purpose ; divine 
in word, act, endurance, beneficence, wisdom, and triumph. 
So truly divine is he that he speaks God's words, does God's 
deeds, breathes God's spirit^ accozaplishes God's purposes, 
shows forth and radiates God's image, — ^in a word, is God's Son 
and representative, so that he who sees him sees his Father. 

Now, what is here specially to be observed is this — ^that 
the divine which is in Jesus is truly divine. As his human 
elements were truly human, so his divine elements were truly 
divine. It was nothing less — ^nothing less than the Word 
which was with God and was God that^ecame flesh. It was 
no creature, no subordinate being, no secoiid God, no mere 
divine influence, no portion of God's spirit — but God's spirit 
itself that tabernacled in Jesus, and so tabernacled among 
men. In consequence, Jesus is no less divine than human; 
and being equally divine and human, he is full of grace and 
truth ; he is ''the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
of the world ; *' (John v. 29, 86.) he is "the way, the truth, 
and the life." (John ziv. 6.) In the words of the personally- 
convinced Samaritans : — ** Now we believe not because of thy 
saying ; for we have heard him ourselves, and know that this 
is indeed the Chrjst, the Saviour of the world." (John iv. 42.) 

These two, fused into unity, constitute the one Christ, and 
that one Christ, foreordained, and so existing in the divine 
mind from the foundation of the world, is before Abraham 
(John ix. 58.) and one with God ; (John x. 80.) while at the 
same time he owes to God all he is, designs, and accomplishes, 
even as man depends on the Creator from whom he comes and 
the word depends on the spirit whence it proceeds. * Accord- 
ingly, Jesus expressly declares — " I can of my ownself do 
nothing ; my Father is greater than I ; my Father is greater 
than all." (John iii. 27 ; v. 19 ; viii. 28 — comp. xv. 5.) 
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And here in this, the Son of God, thus human for onr 
sympathy and divine for onr succour, and one with his Father 
for our assurance and confidence, and yet revealing in his 
Father a still higher majesty — even the absolute Sovereign 
of heaven and earth (John iv. 24.) and the one self-existent 
and unfathomably loving Spirit (1 John iv. 7, 8.) for our ever- 
ascending aspiration (John iv. 14 ; vii. 87 ; xiv. 6. seq.) — here 
is the bread which cometh down from heaven to be the life of 
the world ; (John vi. 82. seq.) here is the vine of which we 
are the branches, and in whose sap is the sap of our lives ; 
(John XV.) here is the good shepherd which even lays down 
his life for the sheep ; (John x. 14.) here is the Comforter 
which returns to instruct, solace, and strengthen his orphaned 
children ; (John xiv. 16. seq.) here is the ascended and faith- 
ful friend who is gone to prepare a place for us in his Father's 
house, and will ere long come again and take us to himself, 
that where he is we may be, beholding his glory, and in virtue 
of our oneness with him, made one with his Father and our 
Father, with his God and our God. (John xiv. 8. seq. ; xx. 17.) 
Such is the great and final issue to each one in whom 
Christ truly dwells on earth — such is the great and final issue 
contemplated by the inspired eye and glad heart of the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel, when, before he wrote down its words, 
he conceived and saw the whole, rejoicing at the sight. The 
panorama drawn with a hand so skilful, and painted in colours 
80 gorgeous, is overpoweringly grand as well as divinely true. 
What remains, then, but that we accept the precious gift with 
gratitude, and use it for God's own purposes with faithfuless ? 
Specially important is it that we should make ourselves 
familiar with Christ himself as here depicted. Thus seen in 
his human infirmities, Christ is also seen in his spiritual 
majesty. The two can never be sundered without rending 
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and mutilating the Christ of God. But when so seen, seen in 
all the pity of a brother and all the grandeur of the Son of 
God ; when seen, and heard saying — ** Believe in God, believe 
also in me,*' (John xiv. 1.) appealing not so much to past 
history as present experience, and giving us his body to eat 
and his blood to drink, (John vi. 80. seq.) that on the surest 
vouchers of our own spiritual health and vigour we may have 
and retain that higher blessing he left behind for those who 
believe though they never enjoyed the evidence of Thomas — 
then strong in his own life, and illumined by his own 
light — ^we know in and of ourselves that verily he is the 
Saviour of the world, because actually our Saviour, our own 
personal and individual Saviour f 



VII. 

THE DIVINE WORD THE 
TRUE LIGHT. 



** That was the trae light which lighteth eyery man that oometh into 
the world.** Rather : The trae light which lighteth eyery maUi oame 
then into the world. — John i. 9. 

Thb trae light in religion is here defined. In general it is 
the Divine Word, the Word that was with God and was God. 
The Word that became man in Jesns the Christ. This is the 
trae light. Bat the trae light is placed here in another 
point of view. It is contrasted with John the Baptist. John 
was a baming and shining light, bat he was not the trae 
light. He was a trae light, bat he was not the trae light. 
The trae light is one ; it is the Divine Word in Jesas ; and 
that trae light is known to be the trae light by its onivers- 
ality : coming into the world it lighteth every man. 

This characteristic of the trae light is a nataral conseqaence 
of its origin, natare, and history. God himself, the soarce of 
all things, is the soarce of light. The light which comes from 
God is of necessity divine. It is also trae. Moreover, it is 
and mast be aniversal, for it is the gift of the Universal 
Parent. This light God commonicates throogh his Word, 
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which is God revealing himself. By that Word God made 
and garnished the heavens. By that Wor^ God formed the 
animate and inanimate world. By that Word God planted 
conscience in man — the source of his moral life ; called forth 
the voice of prophecy in Israel — ^the source of its national life ; 
and exercised a Providence in the world at large — the source 
of general religious life. To complete this series of divine 
ministrations, God at last sent his Son for the redemption of 
mankind from sin and death. In him God's Word took up 
its permanent ahode. In consequence, he was the sum total 
of all preceding revelations. He had life — ^life of the highest 
kind and in the fullest measure. He had organic life — ^the 
life of reason, or the life of men ; he had the life of con- 
science, or moral life ; he had the prophetic life ; he had also 
the life which comes from unity with Providence. Life in all 
its highest forms and fullest measures was in Jesus, inasmuch 
as the Divine Word itself dwelt in him. I have said that 
Jesus possessed the true life; I might have said that he 
possessed the true light ; for the two are the same in source 
and nature, and differ only in form, inasmuch as the true 
light feeds the true life, and the true life puts forth and mani- 
fests the true light. In thus giving an account of the true 
light, I have shown you its universality. 

The true light, then, is universal. It is universal because 
it comes from the universal spirit ; and because, indeed, it is 
the spirit of God in his works. Pre-eminently is it the spirit 
of God in the soul of man. The soul of man is made to 
receive and foster the Divine Word. It is endowed with a 
faculty specially suited for the purpose. That faculty is faith. 
Faith is our religious sense. It is to the soul what the eye is 
to the body, and what the understanding is to the intellect. 
Faith has to do with << things not seen" — ^not seen, that is, 
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^'^ the bodily eye. It has to do with God, duty, and immor- 
^^ty. These, the great realities of the religions life, faith 
apprehends and appropriates, and by means of their aid 
i^ligionises man's whole nature. 

Now, this faculty, and these its natural products, are 
nniversal. First, faith is universal. Yaiying in degree, 
greatly varying, varying with all the varieties of barbarism 
and civilisation, faith never wholly fails. The religious sense 
is as common as the other senses. Where will you find a 
nation or a tribe without hearing, without taste, without 
feeling ? Equally impossible is it to find a nation or a tribe 
without faith. The statements found in books reflecting past 
states of thought, or tinged with foregone conclusions — ^those 
statements to the effect that here a clan and here a people 
were without religion, are now known to be unfounded. They 
are the hasty conclusions of prejudiced minds, superficial 
observation, and incomplete knowledge. Greater patience of 
investigation and more thorough information have reversed 
those earlier inferences. Within the last century the earth 
has been laid open to the unwearying foot and the curious 
eye of civilisation. Every year redeems some land, some 
district, some continent from the deep shadows of the past. 
At the present moment the human race is so well known that 
we are justified in making positive declarations respecting its 
principal features. I therefore affirm that naturally man is a 
religious being. Man is as much a religious as he is a social 
being. So much is he a religious being, that he is mastered 
and led by religious influences in all the great ordinal move- 
ments of his life, so that religion has a greater share in 
determining his fate than any other of his moving powers. 
I do not say that his religion is always pure. Faith in man 
is never wholly pure, and it is often very impure. But in his 
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present condition its impure forms are by no means the 
weakest. It is not, however, the purity or the power of faith 
I am now concerned with, so much as its universality. Faith 
is universal. It exists in every clime under heaven. It exists 
in every zone of earth. Man is naturally a worshipper. If 
he is capable of nothing higher, he worships stocks and stones. 
Worship he does and must. Even the unbeliever worships. 
What does he worship ? He worships himself. At any rate, 
he worships material forces. Eepudiating spirituality, he 
takes to spiritualism. Disowning God's voices in the universe 
and the human heart, he pays practical homage to spirit- 
rapping. 

Like every other natural faculty, faith produces fruit. In 
planting in man's soul the sense of the invisible, the Word of 
God which is God, imparted an impulse to man which leads 
him to feel and seek after himself. This quest is answered 
by corresponding communications from without. The inner 
world and the outer thus communicating, the idea of God 
springs up in the human mind as a natural and inevitable 
consequence. That idea is bom in our hearts necessarily. 
It arises as a matter of course. It arises in us, placed as we 
are here on this earth and under these skies, — it arises in us 
as readily and as certainly as flowers grow in a well-kept 
garden, or grapes on a well-dressed vine. In consequence, 
the idea of God is universal. Here I must caution you 
against mistake. Some travellers, because they met with 
tribes whom they thought " not to possess even a name for 
God" (to use their own words), have reported that such tribes 
had no idea of God. Were their allegation true it would not 
justify their conclusion, unless it can be proved that the 
vocabulary of semi-barbarians is co- extensive with their mental 
conceptions. But the allegation is simply a result of hasty 
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generalisation. It vanishes before fuller light. The names 
for God are secondary matters. 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord, 

denotes the same inner Sovereign whom we all feel, own, and 
worship, whatever the name we use, or whether or not we use 
any name at all. Below every surface there lies embedded a 
reality, whence come its form, qualities, and movements. 
At the back of every phenomenon is its subsistence and its 
impulse. At the centre of every organism is the heart by 
which it is moved, and the mind by which it is directed, and 
the soul by which it lives. The great whole which we call the 
world has, too, its central fires, its back-ground of reality, its 
inner and essential life. The very change which all things 
ever undergo logically necessitates the changeless one in whom 
all things live, move, and have their being. Such is the 
judgment of the human race. Such is the verity which they 
consecrate under the venerable and venerated appellation — God. 

A kindred verity is duty. Man is a debtor ; a moral 
debtor is man. Man feels that something is due from him 
to some one else. What that something is may be more or 
less undetermined. But something — be it what it may — 
is due ; and is due to the inner authority — to that unseen, it 
may be unnamed Power, from whom he came, by whom he 
is supported, and on whom he depends. 

This feeling, too, is no less unavoidable than universal. 
Some have said that our sense of duty is the eflfect of educa- 
tion. Education modifies this sense as it modifies every one 
of our senses, but does not create it. Education acts merely 
on pre-existent materials. Whence the materials on which in 
this case education acts? Operating on nothing, it would 
produce nothing. Consequently, the sense exists before the 
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operation. Does not the wood precede the saw 7 Is not the 
eye antecedent to the eye-glass ? Did the organ produce the 
ear or the ear the organ ? In the universal Word of God is 
the seed bed as of the idea of God so the idea of duty. To 
make a return to a friend or benefactor is inherent in our 
nature. It is an impulse we did not originate and cannot 
evade. The soul turns back and turns upwards to its divine 
source as constantly as the sunflower turns to the sun. That 
turning is the soul's recognition of duty as due to God. 
Hence offerings are universal. Men must give back to God 
something of what they receive from his bountiful hands. 
The barbarian places in some secret place the daintiest part of 
his daily meal. The half-civilised man offers in his temple 
whole burnt offerings. When debased, he pollutes his 
domestic or his national altar with the blood of his first-bom. 
When Christianised, he sanctifies himself, and consecrates 
body, mind, heart, and soul to that service of God which 
consists in serving man. 

There is a third grand product of faith — I mean the belief 
in immortality. Man does believe himself a deathless crea- 
ture. He does not cease to be when he closes his eyes for 
the last time. He lives on in another state of being. He 
himself lives on. Each individual lives on ; or if he passes 
out of existence, he will rise again. Death may suspend but 
cannot destroy the human soul. Death is a sleep. It is a 
sound, and may be a long sleep — ^but a sleep it is, and from 
every sleep there comes an awaking. So with the sleep of 
death. ''The trumpet shall sound,*' and we shall awake to 
sleep no more. Here again the form of the thought varies ; 
the substance is the same. The variations are due to the 
variable phenomena of the outer life, the unity of substance 
comes from the oneness of the underlying reality. 
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God, duty, immortality — these three are universal recog- 
nitions and universal sentiments. They form part of the 
great heart of our human kind ; and they grow out of our 
faitli. There are the three branches which spring from that 
one trunk ; and that trunk has its roots in the Divine Word, 
and its fruit in the utilities, the graces, and the heroisms of 
the moral life. 

Those utilities, graces, and heroisms are also universal. 
Virtue is a plant which grows in every soil. Hence all 
literatures are studded with virtuous examples. The seed of 
the Divine Word lies scattered over the wide surface of human 
society in all ages and all civilised lands, as much as over the 
"spangled heavens, a shining frame." These three grand 
creative verities are only three forms of our central thought. 
The moment you own God you own duty and immortality. 
For what is it to own God, but to own that I am the child of 
the Spirit that made and sustains all things ? If I am God's 
son, I possess a share of God's life. I am then immortal by 
my birth. And if I derive from God my present life and my 
future life, I am bound to obey God. 

Thus clear and easy are the great and essential lessons of 
religion. He that knows its alphabet knows its literature. 
Accordingly, there is a common ground of religion on which 
all men stand. The universal Word universalises His gifts 
and benedictions. Behold, then ; behold and wonder how the 
one God has one family ; how he owns that one family ; how 
he practically cares for that one family ; and how, whatever 
diversities he occasions or permits, he supplies every member 
of that one family with all that is needful for his inner, that 
is, his real life ! Hence religion and Providence are one. 
They are different names for the same divine good. They 
are the Divine Word variously viewed. They are human 
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conceptions of the same reality rather than the reality itself 
in diverse manifestations. 

Guided by these sublime first truths, I am authorised to 
declare universality a criterion of religious truth. What is 
and has been every where and in every age believed, is true 
religion. That which lighteth every man is the true light. 
If so, the partial is untrue. Consequently, local religions are 
untrue ; temporary religions are untrue ; narrow religions are 
untrue; exclusive religions are untrue. What is true or 
untrue on earth is equally true or untrue in heaven and in all 
worlds. God is one and God's Word is one. It follows, that 
both for time and eternity the partial is untrue, the local is 
untrue, the temporary is untrue, the narrow is untrue, the 
exclusive is untrue. I do not assert that these minor stars 
have no Hght, but light only have they in so far as they reflect 
some ray of the central sun ; and the moment their advocates 
presume to call them severally the sun itself, they are con- 
demned by their partialness. Narrowness of spirit is the 
negation of religion. Even Christianity, if it would not dis- 
prove its own divinity, must own that the pagan religions 
contained of old and contain pow some seed of the Universal 
Word. 

That Universal Word is Christ. He is the true light which, 
coming into the world, Hghteth every man ; for observe now, 
I beg you, that Jesus unites in himself those grand central 
verities and powers which I have traced out as forming the 
substance of the religions of the world. First — Faith*; the 
faculty, the sense of faith was possessed by Jesus, and by him 
was possessed in perfection. By him, and by him alone was 
faith possessed in perfection. Perfect in faith, he was perfect 
in spiritual vision. He saw God. Seeing God constantly, he 
communed with God ceaselessly. He ever lay (as he now 
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lies) on the bosom of the Father. Oonseqnently, he was full 
of grace and truth, and radiated the divine majesty. And 
thus you see that to own God in reality is to know God, 
and to know God is to know yourself a son of God — ^in which 
knowledge is involyed a practical recognition of your duty and 
your immortality. How those sublime realities were recog- 
nised by Christ, the Son of God, is well known to you who 
are familiar with the Gospels. In that recognition — so simple, 
so earnest, so thorough, so constant — ^is there an assurance of 
the universal diffusion of Christianity. The life of Christ is 
an embodiment of the Divine Word. As such it is religion 
itself; it is universal religion, it is the universal religion 
realised in one human being, and so destined and foretold to 
be eventually realised in every human being. 

Here is God's proof of the divinity of the Gospel. That 
is the true light which lighteth every man. The common 
Creator has one home and one table, for he has one family. 
He cannot have two homes, nor two tables, since he has only 
one family. He cannot love the Jew and hate the Gentile. 
He cannot bless Jacob and curse Esau. With him no mem- 
ber of his household is common or unclean. Nor can he 
establish any system of passports in his paternal empire but 
such as are accessible to every child. When his sons go out 
and when they return on his errands, they have and must 
have a password which each and all can pronounce. Impos- 
sible that the one Father can require the porter at the gates 
of his universal palace to demand a Greek word from such as 
speak only Latin, or a Latin word from such as speak only 
Hebrew. His S3rmbols are the simplest in kind, and in regard 
to language, universal. God and Christ are the words which 
sum up the saving faith of the world down from the first 
century of our era until this globe cease its flight and dissolve 
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into new systems of material existence. Even then the one 
faith will remain the universal light. Forms may and will 
change, but the Divine word is unchangeable. 

The sun himself, with weary clouds oppressed, 
Shall in his silent, dark pavilion rest ; 
His golden nm shall break, and useless He 
Amidst the common ruins of the sky. 

Bnt fixed, God, for ever stands thy throne ; 
Jehovah reigns, a universe alone : 
Cease, cease your songs, the daring flight control, 
Bevere him in the stillness of the sonl. 

Meanwhile, the infinite gamer of the infinite Husbandman 
remains for ever open. Open day and night, the year round, 
is that gamer. And his workmen are every where busy in the 
fields. Some plough ; some sow ; some reap ; some bind in 
bundles ; some gather the sheaves ; some load the wains ; 
some store the harvest in this bam or that of the universal 
homestead. And these labours all go on at once. In this 
part of the earth they reap at the very moment that they 
plough in another. Only it is observable that in God's 
farming there is no fallow. Production in some of its forms 
is ceaseless. **My Father worketh hitherto, and I work." 
The great sower ever goes forth to sow. The fields are ever 
ripe unto harvest ; the sickle is ever busy. In consequence, 
how numberless are the sheaves that are at this hour on their 
way into God's gamer! The harvest-home, how joyous! 
What merry voices; what glad hearts; what bright and 
happy countenances ! There they go ! I love to see them 
go ; I myself must be in the throng. No ; I cannot consent 
to be left behind. I must hurry forward and join that band 
at the head of which, already entering in, I discern familiar 
faces and loving hearts ! 
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From north and tonth, from east and west, 
Advance the myriads of the Messed ; 
From every clime of earth they come, 
And find in heaven a common homo. 

In one immortal throng we view 
Chentile and Christian, Greek and Jew ; 
But all their donbts and darkness o'er, 
One only God they now adore. 

Howe'er divided here below, 
One bliss, one spirit, now they know ; 
Though some ne'er heard of Jesns' name, 
Tet God admits of mercy's claim. 

On earth, according to their light. 
They aimed to practise what was right ; 
Hence all their errors are forgiven. 
And Jesns welcomes them to heaven. 

See ! where the blessed Redeemer waits 
To meet them at the " pearly gates ; " 
And bring the myriads none can count 
To seats of joy on Zion's mount. 

See I how along the immortal meads 
His glorious hosts the Saviour leads; 
And views, as their exalted head. 
The bright reward for which he bled ! 



VIII. 

THE MINISTRY OF RECON 

CILIATION. 



**A11 things are of God, who hath reconciled ns to himself by 
Jesns Christ, and hath given to ns the ministry of reconciliation."— 
2 Cor. v. 18. 

In taking as my theme this morning The Ministry of 
Reconciliation, I wish to speak to you in simple language, 
and with Scriptural attestations respecting the equally solemn 
and interesting doctrine of the reconciliation of man to God 
through his Son, Jesus Christ. This is a question on which 
every one must feel a lively concern the moment that con- 
science makes him sensible of his shortcomings and guilt, and 
he is led to ask whether there is any, and if any, what way 
open before him to God's mercy and love. Practically, 
indeed, this is the centre of all the religious interest and 
activity manifested around us. That interest and that ac- 
tivity, if objectionable in some points, I yet greatly commend, 
and hold that neither you nor I should give sleep to our eyes 
nor slumber to our eyelids until we have solved to our own 
individual satisfaction the principal points connected with 
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this momentous question. These points, as pertaining to 
the Ministry of Reconciliation, are — 

1. The Nature of the Ministry. 

2. Its Origin. 
8. Its Power. 

4. Its Qualifications, or the Qualifications for its Exercise. 

5. Its Spirit. 

6. Its Results. 

7. The Final Issue. 

A range so wide over topics so important can be but super- 
ficial ; yet in skimming the surface, I hope to say all that the 
Scripture warrants or the subject absolutely requires. 

One other preliminary: — We seem here engaged with a 
theme specially depending on revelation. Whether or not 
the Heavenly Father will receive his disobedient child back 
into his favour, and if so, on what conditions, can be known 
only in virtue of communications from God himself. Vain 
in such an issue is conjecture. Speculation can at the best 
reach bare probability, and the human heart, often right as 
well as positive where conjecture stops and speculation fails, is 
inclined to fear and even to despair rather than to hope, much 
less to trust. If, however, the topic belongs to the province 
of revelation, let it remain within that province, and let us be 
on our guard lest we thrust into the temple of God's revealed 
truth the dubious conclusions of a contracted intellect or the 
dark forebodings of a narrow and sensuous heart. 

1. The Ministry of Reconciliation — 1. What is its Nature ? 
The Greek word here given as reconciliation occurs in two 
forms in the New Testament, and ten times. In one out of 
these ten instances it is rendered atonement^ and that atone- 
ment is declared by Paul to have been received by m&\>L\ ^^ 
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that when in this instance he says — ** We joy in God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the atone- 
ment," (Rom. V. 11.) he obviously speaks of a reconciliation 
of man to God, and not God to man. However, you will 
please to observe that it is with the Scriptural doctrine of the 
atonement I am now dealing, and that the Scriptural doctrine 
of the atonement is and ought to be called the doctmie of 
reconciliation. The fact is vouched for by our English trans- 
lators, who, finding the Greek term ten times, translated it 
nine tines out of those ten by reconciliation ^ or to reconcile. 
In full, the Scriptural phrase is — ^the ministry of the recon- 
ciliation — ^that is, the reconciliation of man to God : that one 
great ordinal reconciliation which includes all others, and 
which God effects through Christ. We have, then, to do with 
the central fact of the moral universe, so far as the human 
race is concerned. Man*s reconciliation to God involves and 
comprises all possible reconciliations, for, when we are each 
one with God, we shall be one with ourselves individually and 
one with each other collectively. 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 
Betnming Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o'er the world her oUve wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend. 

If, however, a reconciliation has to be effected, alienation 
must actually exist. This alienation is placed by Scripture 
on the side of man. It lies in the hostility of our will to the 
will of the Heavenly Father. The alienation, arising in carnal 
impulses or disproportion between our lower nature and our 
higher, makes us desire and seek something different from 
what God wills. Now, as God wills man's good, the aliena- 
tion involves more or less of ill on our part. Hence it must 
he overcome. All alienation between the Creator and the 
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intelligent creature must be removed. The removal, the 
entire and complete removal necessary for the sustentation 
and exercise of the moral system of the universe, is no less 
necessary for the fulfilment of God's benevolent designs, the 
development of our nature, and the accomplishment of our 
destiny. Thus necessary in the general, the removal must 
proceed until not only every sin (in the ordinary sense of the 
term) is eradicated, but every disorder healed, every dispro- 
portion adjusted, every murmur stilled, so as to bring the will 
of each and every human being into perfect agreement and 
sweet concord with the will of God. 

2. What is the origin of this benevolent ministry of recon- 
ciliation ? Its origin may be inferred from its character. A 
system of benignant influence must come from a benignant 
being. This inference appears in Scripture as an express 
delaration. Witness my text and its connexion — " All things 
are of Q^d" — **all the things" it should be ; all the things 
spoken of immediately before, '*the new creation'* made of 
God through Christ. All this renovation is of God. That 
is — God is its source, its originator, its primary agent. God 
moreover accomplishes and completes what he begins, for we 
read — ''He hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, 
and hath given to us (Paul) the ministry of reconciliation." 
Theory, however, asserts that in taking away the alienation 
and establishing the ministry of reconciliation, God was moved 
by some extrinsic consideration. The theory is implicitly 
contradicted by Scripture, for the same great apostle declares 
"that God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love wJierewith 
he hved uSy hath raised us up together and made us sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus." (Ephes. ii. 4.) 

The whole is indeed a display of God's spontaneous and 
unpurchased goodness : ** for by grace are ye saved, through 
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faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God." 
God's love originates man's recovery and salvation, and 
what his love begins his grace brings to a fall termination. 
Accordingly, all extrinsic considerations are shut out. God 
is moved to originate and perfect the ministry of the recon- 
ciliation by purely intrinsic considerations. It is all of love, 
free love ; it is all of grace, free grace ; it is all a gift, a free 
gift. ** Yes," says theory, " but on one condition — ^the con- 
dition of Christ's vicarious sacrifice and man's sharing in 
Christ's merits in consequence of belief in that expiation." 
No condition whatever is mentioned in the text. Nowhere 
in Scripture is the term condition applied to our subject. 

Equally unscriptural is the phrase — "the merits of Christ." 
The Bible ever represents God's dealings with man as on his 
side unconditioned and independent. If God's dealings are 
conditioned, he himself is not free. A conditioned divinity 
yields his throne to the power by which he is conditioned. 
Conditions in salvation are for the creature, not the Creator. 
However, God's love toward man and God's provision for 
man's redemption are unconditioned, for " he loved us even 
WHEN we were dead in trespasses and sins," (Ephes. ii. 1, 4, 
6. seq.) and he did so not in view of any compact between 
himself and his Son, but " that in the ages to come he might 
show the exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness toward 
us through Jesus Christ." 

What, then, it may l>6 asked, becomes of man's sin ? I 
answer — It is blotted out and forgiven of God in Christ ; for, 
we further read — **God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto themJ" (1 Cor. 
XV. 19.) Such a method of dealing with sin is effectual. It 
heals the wound; it even cuts out what is deadly and poisonous ; 
it restoies the strength and rekindles the vigour, and as good 
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as makes the man over again ; never stopping until it has fully 
unfolded the divine image innate in every human being, in all 
its Hneaments and beauteousness. 

By what power ? Primarily, by the power of the Almighty 
Father. Is not this declared when it is said that ''God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself'* ? Yes ; 
and the way in which that power acts is also indicated. It is 
indicated in the words — ** God was in Christ." Let us dwell 
here a little in order that we may acquire distinct ideas. Who 
was in Christ ? God — God and none other, God and all God. 
So, when properly understood, the Evangelist John declares, 
saying — ** In the beginning was the Word and the Word which 
was God was made flesh, and the Word was with God and 
the Word was God — God himself, and not one-third of God ; 
the whole Deity took up his abode in Jesus of Nazareth, and 
in him tented or dwelt among men. (John i. 14.) Hence 
his power, as well as his goodness, benignity, and wisdom. 
These were and are divine potencies in a human being. And 
herein is the speciality of the Gospel, which is not a mere 
morality, however pure and high, nor merely the purest and 
highest form of religion, but the revelation of God in Christ. 
It is the Father of the universe shown in the living image of 
his Son. The universe itself, indeed, is an embodiment of 
God ; and God is seen in sun, moon, and stars, and specially 
in every good man, every loving mother, every tender nurse, 
every wise benefactor. But these are the lesser luminaries. 
These diffuse the spirit of God, and in diflusing it light up 
the universe, and make the earth happy. 

In a similar way, all the ancient sages, and all great and true 
thinkers of modem times, and all real poets, share in the uni- 
versal light, the scattered Word which is God; and so become 
eyes to the blind, power to the weak, and courage to the faint of 
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heart. Bat what they all possessed dispersedly, Jesus possesses 
combinedlj; and in consequence, he alone is the power of God, 
the wisdom of God, and the love of God. Not very different 
is his position if regarded in relation to his immediate prede- 
cessors — ^the Hebrew prophets. Inspired and led by God, 
they, before Jesus came, were the first religious teachers of 
the world. Still, they did but see in part and know in part, 
meanwhile preparing the way for the appearance of that which 
is perfect, and when that came in Christ, that which was in 
part was done away. This fact the Scripture describes when 
it says the spirit of God came on the prophet — came and 
went — or, the spirit of God was in the prophet, yet in only 
for a season; while it not only descended on Jesus, not 
only was in Jesus, but remained on and abode in him. Hence 
the general statements — God became man in Christ, and God 
was in Christ ; the Father was seen in the Son ; the Son does 
what the Father teaches him, speaks the Father's words, 
accomplishes the Father's purposes, and shows forth the 
Father's benignity and grace ; meanwhile having inmost and 
ceaseless communion with the Father, and being one with the 
Father in affection, will, and operation. 

You now see whence came and comes the power of the 
reconciliation which occupies our thoughts. It is the power 
of God, and therefore it is a sufficient power. But not 
abstract power is it; nor physical; nor intelligent merely; 
nor moral, nor spiritual power merely ; but God's power in a 
human being, God's power in a holy, beneficent, and self- 
sacrificing human life. On the last quality of the life of 
Christ, which is its supreme distinction and highest merit, 
the Scripture lays special stress, declaring, for instance, that 
Jesus " made peace through the blood of his cross." (Col. 
i. 20,) No one supposes that the animal blood of Christ had 
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any efficacy on man's salvation. Blood is a token of life, and 
the blood of the cross is a symbol of a lifo given for God, 
duty, and man, and a death endured patiently for the same. 
The life so surrendered was a holy and loving life, the death 
80 borne was one of violence, ignominy, and torture. Thus 
to live and thus to die in obedience to conscience, and for the 
sake of the human race, is a glory unparalleled and an 
immeasurable power. Looked at solely on its human and 
earthly side, the death of Christ could not fail to move men's 
hearts to their very centre, and to quicken society with the 
embryos of a new and higher lifo. Who can withstand such 
a contagion ? Is not this the very influence that l^lesses our 
homes, ennobles our individual hearts, holds members of the 
commonwealth together, and enables them to act as one man ? 
But when this power, radiated &om a human life, is seen and 
felt as a direct and living reflection of the power of God, it 
proves resistless, swaying men's hearts as trees are swayed 
by a mighty wind, bending men's knees in lowly worship, 
and filling men's souls with burning gratitude and reverent 
love. 

I have spoken of the reconciliation, showing you what God 
in Christ has done for our moral health and oar everlasting 
good. The measures taken on the part of God for giving 
effect to this reconciliation are summed up under the term 
ministry f or service. God in Christ ministers to man in order 
to train him for the divine life and to bring him into union 
with himself. This ministry, moreover, he has entrusted to 
human hands. God works out his purposes of love for human 
beings through their own reciprocal agency. Specially does 
he call and send ambassadors to proclaim his will and win 
back his rebellious subjects. What are the qualifications of 
their ministry ? Properly there is but one — you must your? 
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self have experienced that reconciliation. Unless you, my 
young friend, are reconciled to God, you cannot reconcile 
others; and in the degree in which the reconciliation has 
been effected in you will its power be (under God) in your 
hands and at your command. The processes of the recon- 
ciliation presuppose verities the most profound and the most 
august, facts the most important, potencies the most mighty, 
and operations the deepest, widest, and most benign. Into 
all these you must intelligently enter ; their bearings and their 
workings you must clearly discern, and their applications in 
actual life must be open to your inner eye. 

More still, not content with any theoretical or professional 
knowledge, you must know, understand, and feel all these great 
agencies in deep and vivid experiences of your own soul, and be 
able to describe to others their happy tendencies and blissful re- 
sults, by living and penetrating words springing fresh and quick 
from your own heart and your own daily life. Then, when a 
keen sense of the obligations you owe to God and Christ 
swells your bosom with pious gratitude, and fires your lips 
with holy love to man — ^then, when you hate sin with perfect 
hatred and love duty more than life — ^then, having received 
the reconciliation yourself, you are qualified to work with the 
Heavenly Father for the reconcilement of others. Without 
this indispensable qualification, your voice will be inefficacious 
and your ministry prove a signal failure. Imagine yourself, 
for instance, interposing between two brothers in order to 
appease wrath and terminate a feud ; imagine also (I do not 
believe it is a reality) that wrath and feud subsisted at the 
same time between you and your father's son — what effect 
could you expect ? You know not how blessed it is to for- 
give and be forgiven, and cannot, therefore, utter those true 
voices from the deep places of your own heart which only 
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make their way into the same deep places of anothei's heart ; 
and so prove powerless for good, while you lay yourself open 
to the implied reproach — ** Go and be reconciled thyself to 
thy brother and then come and mediate between us.'* 

5. J£ such is the qualification for this ministry, its spirit 
becomes at once manifest. A ministry of reconciliation must 
be an exercise of love like the love of him in whose name it is 
carried on. the infatuation of thinking that force and 
coercion can avail to make men religious ! Of scarcely more 
value are all sacerdotal pretensions. It is the domestic virtues 
and charities that are here to be set in action. What are the 
special relations of the true church? God is our Father, 
Jesus our brother, brotherly is our membership one with 
another, and fiUal our dependence on God. He who bears 
the distinctive title of minister is no exception, for, if in any 
degree like Christ, he is but an elder brother, and surpasses 
the rest only in being **the servant of all." It is, then, 
the filial spirit that he must cherish toward God, and the 
brotherly spirit that he must manifest toward man. No 
"lord over God's heritage" is he, but, what is far higher, 
** a helper of its joy." Actuated by deep, living, and un- 
wearied sympathy, he must move up and down in the midst 
of his brethren, that he may live before them the life of 
Christ, and be in God's hands a channel for the transfusion 
of God's grace and blessing into their inmost souls. In the 
exercise of this divine ministry he must make entreaty — and 
all the winning arts kindred thereto — ^the sole force that he 
employs, and that entreaty he must put forth not as merely 
his own, but as if God by his lips and his life besought EEis 
disobedient children to be reconciled to him : to use the words 
of the apostle — " God hath committed unto us the ministry of 
reconciliation : now then we are ambassadors for Clitv&i% ^Si 
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though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ's 
stead be ye reconciled to God." 

6. Who can doubt the result of such an entreaty ? A holy 
and loving life is irresistible. No less mightily than insen- 
sibly does it draw, win, and assimilate other lives to itself. 
The most efficacious of entreaties for another's religious good 
is the silent entreaty of a Christ-like spirit. And yet when, 
by this ministry, a public result is desired, words may be 
permitted, and if they come from spirits inspired of God in 
Christ, they call forth kindred sentiments and affections in 
others ; for while the true minister of Christ works for God, 
God works for, by working in him both to will and to do. 
The result of this compound operation may be comprised in 
the Scriptural phrase of ** repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ." (Acts xx. 21.) ** Repen- 
tance toward God" — ^that is, the root of the tree of life which 
grows, flourishes, and bears fruit in every faithful minister's 
soul. ** Faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ" — ^that is, its 
earliest crop, and in that crop the whole harvest of life is 
contained. Lideed, repentance and faith are at bottom only 
one Christian state of mind seen under two aspects ; repen- 
tance is trust in God in regard to the past, and faith trust in 
God in regard to the future. And these two virtues them- 
selves are but love in its germ or in its fruit. All true 
Christian powers, like roses, grow from one stem. That stem 
you may call a sense of dependence on God, a longing for 
God, or a hungering and thirsting after righteousness, or love 
or faith toward Christ. No matter what the name, provided 
the right affection be in the heart — and that right state of the 
heart is a sense of sin, a sense of want, a yearning after good- 
ness, a sympathy with Christ. Wherever this truly religious 
state of mind exists, there is fulfilled the sole condition which 
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God makes of pardon and acceptance with himself. This is 
the state of that woman whom Christ forgave '' because she 
loved much," and to whom, addressing the woman herself, 
Jesus said — **T]ij faith hath saved thee, go in peace/' 
(Luke vii. 41. seq.) 

This, too, is the state of that woman whom the Saviour 
approved and commended because she had done what she 
could. (Matt. xxvi. 10.) yes ; a grain, small as a grain 
of mustard seed, a grain of pure love or trusting faith; 
a mite of love service; even an uplifting of the heart to 
God, even a pure desire to be his — each and every one 
of these suffices to bring the Heavenly Father nigh to his 
child in warm sympathy and loving succour, and patient 
long-sufifering, and unfailing and most fostering gentleness — 
so as to nurse that weak heart that leans on him even 
as did the poor man in the parable, who had nothing save 
one little ewe-lamb which he had bought and nourished up, 
and it grew up together with him and with his children, it did 
eat of his own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his 
bosom, and was unto him as a daughter. (2 Sam. zii.) And 
what, think you, was the feeling of that pet lamb in return ? 
And if even dumb animals can love the nurturing hand by 
which they are fed and strengthened, surely the lambs of 
Christ's flock love and must love "the Good Shepherd." 
And when once we are brought to love Christ, we shall find 
it easy and pleasant to serve God. • The ministry of recon- 
ciliation owes its principle virtue to love — ^love on the part of 
the Heavenly Father, with whom it originates ; love toward 
Christ, by whom it is established in the world ; love toward 
the particular brother or sister, it may be a father, a mother, 
a friend, it may be a minister of the Gospel, through whom 
this grace of life is transmitted to you or to me. Such love 
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Bums up and concentrates all pure loves, whether existing in 
heaven or on earth, abroad or at home, in the church or in 
the nursery, in time or in eternity — it sums them all up, and 
concentrates them in one grand affection which can never 
lack power, and often rises into a glowing enthusiasm or a 
noble and irresistible passion, like the love which compelled 
Jesus to lay down his life for sinful men. 

7. A love like this can never die. As well suppose the 
love of Christ to cease, or the love of God to grow faint and 
weary, as that so divine an affection can decay and perish. 
In its very nature it is deathless, and it requires only the 
scope of the world of spirits to grow and bear fruit unto the 
life everlasting. Thus this ministry of reconciliation, by 
winning souls to God and welding them to God's imperishable 
throne, makes them immortal like Him, who alone of himself 
hath immortality. Glorious and sublime ministry I And has 
a work so grand, so momentous, so enduring been entrusted 
of God to man ? Then what manner of men ought they to 
be who of their own accord accept from God this sacred trust, 
this holy embassy, this truly ** divine employ" ? 

We have studied what the apostle Paul terms **the 
ministry of reconciliation." Considering the text under its 
two divisions of Reconciliation and Ministry^ we have 
found — 

1. That the Nature of the Ministry is the reconciliation of 
man to God. 

2. That the Origin of the Ministry lies in the free and 
unpurchased love of the Heavenly Father. 

8. That the Power of the Ministry is God's love working 
by means of the cross. 

4. That the Qualification for its Exercise is personal expe- 
nence of lis influence. 
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6. That its Spirit is a spirit of restorative and invigorating 
sympathy. 

6. That its Besults are spiritual renewal, strength, and 
blessedness. 

7. And that its Final Issue is the eternal and blissful onion 
of man with God. 

To sum up the sublime drama in the words of him before 
whose eye all its parts lay clear and distinct, separately and 
combinedly, in a well-adjusted and harmonious whole — ** Then 
Cometh the end when he (Christ) shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he shall have put 
down all rule and all authority and power; and when all 
things shall be subdued unto God, then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all." (1 Cor. xv. 24.) 

Exhilarating consummation of our earthly discipline and 
of God's eternal Providence I What has philosophy to offer 
comparable with this ministry of reconciliation ? The brightest 
visions of poetry fade before these lustrous and enduring 
realities. Here is all that the human heart can desire, and 
far more than of itself it could venture to anticipate. And 
thus true do the consolatory and cheering words prove that 
** all things work together for good to them that love God." 
(Bom. viii. 28.) The apostle introduces the averment with 
an emphatic ''we know." Can you take up and repeat his 
testimony? Is this ministry of reconciliation proceeding in 
you ? Is it drawing towards its completion ? Nay, is it yet 
begun? The Scripture supplies a sure and easy means of 
judging, when it declares that — ** The fruit op the spimt 

IS IN ALL OOODNESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS AND TRUTH." 

(Ephes. V. 9.) 



IX. 

JESUS WENT ABOUT DOING 

GOOD. 



"And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagognes, 
and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness and all manner of disease among the people; and his fame 
went throughout all Syria, and they brought unto him all sick people, 
and he healed them ; and there followed him great multitudes of people 
from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, 
and from beyond Jordan." — ^Matt. iv. 23-^26. 

Teaching and learning were essential parts of the Mosaic 
economy. Throng instruction Moses sought obedience. 
Aiming not merely to keep men out of crime, but to make 
them good citizens and faithful worshippers, by informing 
their minds and moving their hearts, he gave it in charge to 
the priests, and to heads of families, to teach the people and 
to train them in the way of righteousness. Had the charge 
been duly executed, all Israel would have known the Lord, 
from the least unto the greatest. What prosperity, what 
happiness would have ensued ! for an instructed people is ever 
the object of the divine blessing. The idea and the intention 
of the legislator, however, were most commendable. The 
idea and the intention were unique as well as commendable. 
In no other ancient nation do you find the same practical 
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wisdom. The reason is, that no where else can yon fin^ the 
same high benevolence. The love of God in the heart of 
Moses made him love his people wisely, and in the high 
impulse that ensued, he sought their good in the only way in 
which human good can be secured. Had his purposes been 
fully carried into effect, ignorance would have been unknown. 
In better periods of the Hebrew history, ignorance darkened 
only portions of the land. And never perhaps was seen there 
the sad spectacle visible in modem times, and even in our own 
country, of the bulk of the people — of the people at large — 
living and perishing in ignorance indescribably deep and dark. 
Yet periods there were when, as in the reign of Asa, it might 
be said — ** Now for a long season Israel had been without the 
true God, and without a teaching priest, and without law.** 
(2 Chron. xv. 8.) Such a period was that in which Jesus 
came. Not indeed that then there was an entire lack of 
teaching priests. Scribes, lawyers, and rabbis abounded. 
Jerusalem swarmed with professional teachers. How, then, 
was it that the people were not taught? The people were 
not taught because teaching had become a profession. The 
professional spirit had seized the teachers. Class interest^ 
gained ascendency; class feelings became paramount. Dig- 
nity was thought of more than duty. Social position was 
made the aim, repute and wealth and political influence were 
the attractions and the rewards. K these were gained the 
people might remain ignorant, and how to gain these was 
the object of constant solicitude. 

It is easy to see that the '^teaching priest** would soon 
become the learned priest. Then learning would overtop and 
ere long wither and destroy teaching. A learned caste would 
be formed. Now, for learning there needs leisure and seclu- 
sion. A learned priesthood must be a station^ priesthood. 
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Of all stationary things a learned priesthood is perhaps the 
most stationary. In the university and in the parsonage, 
learned priests are fixed points, a candle under a hushel, not 
a city set on a hill. And so far may the narrowing of their 
circle go, that they each become confined to one chair, one 
desk, one pulpit, one point. So was it in the time of our 
Lord. Hence you see the minute accuracy of his own 
descriptive words — " The scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses' 
seat" The ** teaching priest" had sunk into the sitting 
doctor; and the people were untaught, remained untaught, 
and untaught they would have remained for ever, but for the 
power of a new spirit, and the wise beneficence of a new life. 

That spirit and that life were embodied in Jesus the Christ. 
His was a new spirit, his was a new life. Its source was God. 
In God was that life shut up. God was the root of that life — 
its sap, its trunk, its branches, its leaves, its fruit. This is 
what the apostle Peter indicates when he places in the essence 
of the word which God sent unto the children of Israel 
**how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit 
and with power ; who went about doing good, for God was 
with him." (Acts x. 36.) That going about doing good Peter 
felt was so divine, that only in the fountain of divine love 
could he find its source. Therefore he ascribes it to God's 
anointing hand and God's continual presence, mentioning the 
fact once and the cause twice. On that fact and that cause I 
purpose to ofier you a few illustrations. 

And directing my mind first to the fact, I will attempt to 
set it distinctly before you. In a brief summary, the fact 
may be described thus — Jesus went about teaching, preaching, 
and doing good. One part of the statement is that Jesus 
"went about." The field of his operation was Palestine, 
a comparatively narrow field ; but what his spiritual husbandry 
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wanted in breadth, it made up in care and diligence. This 
district of the earth he traversed in all its leading directions, 
and visited in all its chief parts. After passing his days of 
preparation with God on the rich plains and amid the gently- 
swelling hills of Nazareth, he travelled the land from north 
to south, in order to open his great commission in the vale 
of the Jordan, almost immediately to the east of Jerusalem. 
No sooner had he struck the key-note of the solemn anthem 
than he hastened back northward, and there in his own 
Nazareth, and other towns and villages of Galilee, he pro- 
longed and repeated the joyous and lofty strains which had 
for their theme — ** Glory to God, goodwill to man." 

From the smiling shores of the Lake of Galilee he made 
one excursion westward to the borders of Phenicia and the 
Mediterranean, and another excursion northward to Cesarea 
Philippi, and the foot of Hermon. Returning southwardly, 
he circumambulated the high lands on the east of the Lake 
of Galilee ; and, having on a visit to the metropolis, gone 
through the centre of the western half of the country, he took 
his way along the eastern length of the land in the last 
journey which he made when he went up to Mount Moriah, a 
willing and prepared victim to give his life a sacrifice for the 
world. But how insufficient such an outline even to those 
who are familiar with the contour of Palestine ! — for these 
are but the main roads along which he travelled. They say 
nothing of the bye-ways into which he incessantly struck, the 
comers into which he penetrated, the nooks where he tarried 
for awhile. They indicate one or two of the cities he visited 
once or more, but leave without mention the hamlets whither 
he turned aside and the villages where he spent a few hours. 
As little do they enumerate the uncovered spots on which he 
took his stand here, there — ^wherever he found an au.dk\!i<SA 
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pressing on his steps. Indeed, no part did Jesus leave 
nnyisited, no opportunity did he let slip. Now he raised his 
voice within the marble walls and under the golden pinnacles 
of the temple ; now he stood up to read and to expound amid 
the simple surroundings of the provincial synagogue ; and 
now he made the fisherman's hut echo with his living words. 

I see him and hear him as he goes down into, and 
as he comes up from the translucent wave of that flowing 
stream. I see him and hear him as he stops and speaks half- 
way up that grass-covered mound, while thousands look up 
from below, eager and in delight, to catch every word that 
drops from his gracious lips. There he is weary and faint, 
opening his mouth, as he sits upon the parapet of a well, to 
discourse with the Samaritan woman; and in so doing, to 
utter a religious philosophy which even yet the world has not 
come to comprehend in the glory and fulness of its import. 

And then, again, he is on shipboard, addressing crowding 
and earnest auditors, who stand hard by on the water's edge. 
Passing out of a city he stops for a moment, and uttering two 
words, restores a life and heals a broken heart. Entering a 
cottage, he banishes a fever. Passing down a thoroughfare, 
he calls an apostle. Beclining at a feast, he welcomes, sanc- 
tions, and sanctifies love-service. Reposing from the toils of 
a long journey, in a sequestered glen, he bestows a blessing 
on little children. Here he passes through a field of wheat, 
and leaves a lesson in exchange for a few of its ears. There 
he stands surrounded by lilies of the field, with fowls of the 
air flying over his head; and both he makes tributary to 
divine instruction. There he sits and watches the great and 
the little as on the Sabbath they pass into the courts of God's 
House, and tells his brief and inimitable tale of the widow's 
jmte. 
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Thus did Jesus go about, visiting his native land in every 
quarter, and in every locality. But he had a purpose in going 
about. That purpose Peter describes in its most general and 
comprehensive character as ** doing good" — *'he went about 
doing good." To do good was his aim, to do good was his 
work. In part, this has already appeared; for we cannot 
speak of his joumeyings and tarryings without letting a word 
or two fall descriptive of his doings. The narrators of the 
New Testament appear to have been chiefly struck with his 
powers of healing, and the treasures of his wisdom. Instances 
of these, therefore, they have recorded in abundance and 
variety. The instances are full of light ; they are also full of 
love. They are so glistening with emotion, and so balmy 
with the fragrance of sympathy, as to excite the feeling, how 
much more we have lost than we possess — ^how much of 
unrecorded wisdom, how much of ungamered tenderness, how 
much of even unnoticed benignity ! The persons who saw 
those beaming eyes, who heard that inspired voice, who drank 
in those liquid tones, who felt that m^estic presence — they 
knew something of what was implied in that labour of love, 
that going about doing good; they knew something thereof 
beyond the record, great and touching as the record is. Yet 
even they knew only in part the grandeur and impressiveness, 
the deep human love, and the burning divine love of that 
sublime life. Any way he went about doing good, healing the 
sick, raising the dead, unstopping the deaf ear, loosening 
the bound tongue, consoling the comfortless, forgiving the 
penitent, and confounding the hypocritical. 

The advent of Jesus in the public life of Palestine, was like 
the coming of spring there, as it bursts forth in profuse and 
luxuriant beauty, after the latter and the former rains, -with 
the flrst full gushes of spring sunshine. He \7^Tii ^^^ S^^^ 
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wide surface of the land as the flashes of sunlight when the 
great luminary has reached the meridian. He traversed every 
field therein, sowing the seed of the Word broadcast on soil 
prepared by Providence. This, and much more than this, is 
implied in the simple phrase — "he went about doing good." 
Much more ? Yes ; how much more ! for what I have said 
touches the matter only on the outside, and if you would 
know the real import, the full import of those words, you 
must enter the minds, and realise the emotions of each and 
all those sufferers to whom he gave succour — now dispelling 
clouds of oppressive darkness, now making the raging demo- 
niac calm and peaceful, now delighting the heart of bereaved 
sisterly love. But no, you can in no way form a conception 
of the depth, the height, the worth of that good which Jesus 
did to young and old, to men and women, to the sinful, the 
sick, and the dying. The good was known and felt by each 
beneficiary — by him and by no one else except God. Only 
in dim images can you and I think thereof, only in cold, 
vague, and superficial terms can you and I speak thereof. 
Yet may we pronounce such beneficence superlative — a " love 
passing the love of women." (2 Sam. i. 26.) 

Except for emphasis, I scarcely need subjoin that an enter- 
prise of so much benignity was not the result of accident. On 
the contrary, it was a deliberate endeavour. It was a calmly 
and wisely chosen means for a great and good end. It was a 
part, and by no means the least part of the wisdom of God 
for the redemption of the world. It is the peculiarity of the 
beneficent errand of Jesus that he came to seek as well as to 
save. With him seeking preceded saving. He did not wait 
to receive those who came, but went out to seek such as had 
no will and no inclination to come. He did not build a 
chapel, and set up a pulpit, and place therein a preacher; 
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but, disregarding those material appliances, left home and 
hospitality, passed from the temple and the synagogue to 
raise his voice and utter his invitations in the highways 
of life. Nor suppose that his going about ensued from the 
fact that he had not where to lay his head. This, his method 
of teaching, was a part, an essential part of his plan. He 
himself describes it thus — ^* therefore came I forth." The 
declaration was made by Jesus in the early part of his 
ministry, and on this occasion — ** in the morning, rising up 
a great while before day, he went out, and departed into a 
solitary place, and there prayed ; and Simon and they that 
were with him followed after him ; and when they had found 
him, they said unto him, All men seek for thee ; and he said 
unto them. Let us go into the next towns, that I may preach 
there also, for therefore came I forth; and he preached in 
their synagogues throughout all Galilee." (Mark i. 85.) 

Beneficence so peculiar, as well as so self-denying, would 
arrest attention and call forth admiration at any time. But 
whence came it, and how was it sustained in that troubled 
and bigoted age and country ? There is no other explanation 
than the one given by those who saw, knew, and felt it. 
Jesus went about doing good because God, having anointed 
him with his own spirit, was ever with him. Here is the 
cause, the sole sufficient cause of the fact, a fact even yet 
unparalleled, and requiring therefore a proportionately special 
cause. Yes ; without measure was the spirit of love, which, 
in its perfection, is the spirit of God, poured out on Jesus. 
Hence the gentleness of his human love acquired strength; 
its tenderness was nerved, and its depth was made deeper, 
and its height was made higher, and its compass was made 
more comprehensive. Hence his human sagacity was trans- 
muted into divine wisdom, and his humsji ^^Naj^tl^^^X^^^^^ss^s^ vt^ 
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once long-snffering and very pitiful, like God's forbearance* 
And hence, too, came that overflowing goodness, that special 
attribute of God's love which " makes to do good and com- 
municate" a law, and, as it were, a necessity, of the divine 
nature. 

Yes ; the hand of God was on the soul of Jesus ; and so it 
pressed thereout the precious and superabounding juices of 
human love. The spirit of the good Creator was in the soul 
of Jesus, and so it impelled and drave Jesus out to go about 
doing good. I do not mean that, while the greater power and 
the stronger impulse came from the divine in Christ, the 
human was passive, or merely acquiescent. Oh, nd! the 
human was in full activity, and, as in full activity, so in full 
harmony with the divine. How did every fibre in that noble 
human heart thrill with love and pity toward human woes ! 
What tension in every cord of that holy will, strung and set 
to do, bear, and suffer all things in obedience to God and for 
the salvation of man ! In Jesus human excellence stood at 
its highest pitch. In Jesus divine perfection was in its fullest 
earthly manifestation. At the point where the two met, as 
from the contact of the opposing poles of an electric battery, 
light and heat were evolved — the light and the heat which 
were for the salvation of the world. 

The union of the divine and the human in our Lord was a 
perfect union. Hence the perfection of his beneficence. As 
those two great elements of social power — ^human pity and 
divine love — ^become each intense and by combination one in 
our souls, so shall we be prepared, so shall we be ready, so 
shall we be swift to go about doing good. But unless we are 
anointed with the spirit of God, and unless God is with us, 
we shall remain each shut up in our own inert and selfish 
litHeneBS, scarcely, it may be, willing to instruct those wha 
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come, or to saceonr those who crave our aid. Yet why, then, 
should we call ourselves Christians ? Surely to be Christian 
is to be Christ-like, and to be Christ-like is to go about doing 
good. No! that great life, that practical love was not for 
Judea only, nor the age of the first CsBsars only. No ; that 
example was not for the apostles nor for the earliest mission* 
aries only. These things were done that they might be 
repeated in every land and every period till time should be no 
more. At least, till there should be no heart needing a balm, 
and no impulse requiring a curb, and no hunger and thirst 
demanding spiritual meat and drink — ^till then at least, that 
overflowing goodness is the pattern and the measure of our 
duty. Duty ? Privilege ! privilege very high, very precious ; 
duty beyond a doubt, but as certainly privilege too. Yes ; not 
only duty and privilege, but pleasure— comfc^, ay, delight t 
for it is a pleasure to minister to human sorrows, it is a 
comfort to feel that you live not wholly in vain, it is a delight 
to make others joy in God. 

To go about doing good is a noble employment, for it is to 
live as Jesus lived, it is to do for a short time what God ever 
does ; it is to be one in act as well as in spirit with the saints 
and martyrs that are before God's throne ; it is to continue 
the brilliant line of benefactors and philanthropists that form 
the milky way across the earth's otherwise beclouded orb. 
Therefore will we cast a searching eye around our several 
neighbourhoods, and if we find there feeble kneea that want 
to be strengthened, or dejected hearts which we may cheer, or 
a wandering sheep whom we may bring back, we will first ask 
God to make us worthy of the mission, and then pray him to 
employ us therein, giving us the needful grace. I have called 
the work a mission. And trnly a mission it is. It is a work 
on which God $end$ his own children, and whkb. \iQTL<^\sssS»^ek 
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own children can perform. God's work can be accomplished 
only in and by God's spirit. If, like Christ, you would go 
about doing good, like Christ you must be one with the God 
of love. 

The work I have described is a work for the church. In 
our Unitarian church the work is most needed — needed is it 
by our members. What ! As it is, they are fed to satiety, 
and being overfed, havfe lost relish even for ** angels' food." 
Quicken and renew those sated appetites by beneficent activi- 
ties. The work, too, is needed by the neighbourhood of almost 
every Unitarian church in England. Where, in imagination, 
shall I go and not find children which need Christian nurture 
and guidance; young men and women that need Christian 
counsel and restraint ; depraved adults that need for their rescue 
a helping hand ; and sick, debilitated, hungry, naked, and dying 
persons that must continue to pine and suffer until they perish, 
except they are succoured by true Christian charity ? Here 
are offices of love which demand attention from our churches, 
and which, if properly discharged, would do their members 
more good in one month than the mere prayers, praises, and 
sermons of a whole year. The prevalent neglect of these 
beneficent ministries has been visited by leanness of soul — 
that terrible disease which ever eats and is never filled. 

Leanness of soul in the pew makes an empty pulpit, while 
emptiness in the pulpit generates leanness in the pew. And 
so we go on week after week, the year round, emaciating each 
other. Whence is the much-needed change to come ? From 
the people? You must initiate the change. Assure your 
ministers clearly and emphatically that no longer are they to 
<' sit in Moses' seat," preaching to a handful of hearers (who 
perhaps already know it by heart) one sermon a week — or at 
most two; but to follow their professed Master and <'go 
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about doing good" in your homes, breaking the bread of life 
**from house to house." (Acts ii. 46.) Nor in your homes 
only, but in the vestry, the school-house ; and going beyond 
your own borders, in the lanes, the alleys, the comers, and 
the highways of your towns and villages, speaking every 
where a word in season, nor hesitating to imitate Christ by 
addresses under the uncovered eye of day, whenever oppor- 
tunity serves or duty calls. 

But you, my young friend, require no urgency in this 
behoof. You have been taught and trained to ''go about 
doing good." You come hither for the very purpose. You 
could not satisfy the desire of your soul by ministering to one 
congregation, however large. The rigour of our congrega- 
tional divisions is a modem device which has done no little 
to petrify the Protestant Church. How can religion flourish 
when thus thrust into what — for dimensions, and narrowness, 
and chill — I may term a cell ? All living and growing things 
move, or are moved, in God's own free air, over his rugged 
and flowery earth, under the kindling eye of his mid-day sun. 
how I wish to see the Gospel set free from these manacles 
and fetters! **Free churches" — ^what are they? They are 
churches where all are ministers, all are given to their 
ministry, and all are up and doing in God's vineyard at least 
some hours every week. Then every member would be free 
indeed — ^free in being active, unconflned, large-hearted, and 
constant in beneflcence. And free members such as these 
would make free churches, flt to do God's work, nor less 
willing — nay, eager; because they would individually know 
that Christianity is of God, and the best gift he ever bestowed 
on man. Then would Pentecostal days return, and, the 
spirit of the Lord being poured plenteously on the church, 
the church would move forward as one maiv^ wcA ^^'wn^ *^^ 
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citadel of error and sin with such concentration of force as 
to level its battlements and bring down its towers even with 
the ground. 

Failing this qualification, we may go about, but we shall 
not do good. It is only the world's work we can do, if we 
have the spirit of the world. The selfish can minister nothing 
better than selfishness. And so it comes to pass that spiritual 
pride goes about affecting to do good, while it sows the rank 
seeds of ill-will, uncharitableness, heart-burnings, and malice. 
Far better that spiritual pride should stay at home. Enough, 
nay too much, far too much, to pollute one domestic sanc- 
tuary; the intrusion into others is intolerable. But no 
intrusion is there on the part of the spirit of love. True 
religion is as delicate as it is earnest. Full of self-reverence, 
it cannot but respect all human rights, nor least the sancti- 
ties of home. Besides, as some have entertained angels 
unawares, so are angel- visits ever welcome; for what latch 
may not Christian love venture to lift, and who so churlish 
as to shut the door on a beneficence which, if only once, had 
lefb a blessing behind in a brave word, a lofty thought, or 
even a sunny smile, a kind look, a friendly pressure of the 
hand t 



X. 

THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST 

THE REMEDY FOB 

OUR SOCIAL ILLS. 



*' And Jesns when he came oat saw much peofile, and was moved 
with compassion toward them, because they were as sheep not having a 
shepherd : and he began to teach them many things." — ^Mabk vi. 84. 

The scene took place on one of those verdant bosoms which 
ever and anon carpet the feet of high and jagged moantains 
abutting on the north-east end of the Lake of Galilee. 
Coming forth from an elevated recess in the neighbourhood, 
whither he had retired for secret prayer, Jesus beheld multi- 
tudes eagerly making their way from all quarters to the point 
where he stood. This gathering together was a result and 
a reward of his labours ; for he had just made a tour on the 
western side of the country, and excited such enthusiasm, that 
people hastened from towns, villages, hamlets, and the open 
country in order to gain his presence, behold his fisice, and 
hear his words. They were a mixed multitude. Few were 
of pure Hebrew blood, some may have been of Pagan extrac- 
tion. Varying in age and condition, as well as religion, they 
had one feature or two in common — **\,VLe>7 iKvxAj^^^sA^'sswk 
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scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd." That faint- 
ing may have been occasioned by their hot and emulous 
earnestness to get to Jesus, for Mark, with characteristic 
picturesqueness, describes the scene in these words — **And 
the people sawHhem (Jesus and his apostles) departing, and 
many knew him, and ran afoot thither out of all the cities, 
and out-went them, and came together unto him." (vi. 33.) 
The signs of physical exhaustion, however, betokened to 
Jesus' piercing eye, mental and moral distress and need 
which came from diseased hearts and jaded spirits. They 
were weary of themselves, and the more sickly of them weary 
of life ; for, being morally disordered and destitute, they were 
without hope and without a guide — "scattered as sheep 
having no shepherd." 

This condition reminds me of multitudes of our fellow- 
countrymen as they are at this hour. By the side and in 
the midst of unparalleled commercial prosperity, by the side 
and in the midst of opulence and splendour, by the side and 
in the midst of religious organisations — ^numerous, rich, 
powerful, and active — there exists in England a huge and 
fearful mass of human beings who are faint, weary, sick at 
heart, and scattered abroad, truly sheiBp having no shepherd. 
In this very neighbourhood they abound. Destitute of reli- 
gion, they are immoral, many vicious, no few depraved, 
devoid of self-respect, dead to shame, irksome to themselves, 
baneful to others, a disgrace and a peril to society, paupers 
in heart and character as well as in condition, with no present, 
no future — except deeper gloom, deadlier disease, the solitude 
of a cell, and the chill loneliness of the grave ! Thousands, 
tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands such as these, are 
scattered abroad over the fair and smiling lands of England — 
sheep having no shepherd. 
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So it is— how long is it to remain so ? The evil has grown, 
is growing, and will grow. With fearful rapidity does igno- 
rance breed crime, and crime breed bodily disease, mental 
impotence, and moral wretchedness. Here is a plague more 
sore, more contagious, and more devastating than any other. 
Here it is committing ravages at our doors and under our 
eyes — and what are we doing? Meanwhile, sectaries of all 
kinds are committing the most baneful mistakes. They 
neglect popular education — unless each party can have the 
whole in its own hands, and turn it to its own exclusive 
purposes. They neglect religion — ^unless each party can have 
the whole in its own hands, and turn it to its own exclusive 
purposes. Hence, on the ground of education and religion 
alike, severe and ceaseless party struggles, scattering and 
wasting energies only too weak, when concentrated, to meet 
and overcome our social ills. While thus engaged in an 
internecine conflict one with another, the popular churches 
dissipate and waste their energies by intestine quarrels. 
Points of doctrine the most inconsiderable, and points of 
form the most trumpeiy, absorb attention with their dis-. 
tracting claims. Even such earnestness for the cause of 
religion as survives these disputes and rivalries, is poured 
forth over foreign lands too vast to be. benefited by resources 
unequal alike in quality and quantity. 

The prospect is not much improved if from without we 
turn our eye within our own borders. Instead of rising as 
one man, under an inspiration made by the wants of society 
too strong to be withstood, we, of whom better things might 
have been expected, are here debating about an old Hebrew 
word, and there speculating about a new denominational 
name, finding fault with the immediate past while we ought 
to be pressing into the immediate future ; recumbeixi \^ 
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indifference which somnolently asks — **Am I my brother's 
keeper?" or loud in asseverations touching the progenitors of 
our race, and the form of the absolute religion as to be held 
by our posterity after the lapse of untold ages ! 

And yet there is, I trust, a remnant in our Israel, that, 
rallying round the old standard of Christ and Christianity, 
are prepared to carry it wherever Providence leads the way, 
and see in the apathy of some, the unpracticalness of others, 
and the extravagances of others again, only so many addi- 
tional reasons for urging forwards the great cause of practical 
piety and Christian benefiicence. Here is a ground of action 
on which every religionist ought to be able to plant his foot 
and perform a useful work. But if any have a special call 
into that vineyard, it is those who profess to own no master 
but Christ, and in Christ's religion to recognise as the centre 
and the substance the life of Christ himself. And say, now, 
whether a greater benefit could be rendered to society than 
the universalisation of the forces and the graces of that 
human and divine reality? To place the life of Christ in 
your own heart — ^would it not be to make that heart exult 
and sing aloud for joy ? The same priceless blessing would 
ensue from its being placed in the heart of your son and 
daughter, your friend, your neighbour, your fellow-citizen, 
universally, your fellow-man. And who knows whether, if 
you were doing something to bestow that supreme gift on 
another, the Gracious Rewarder of all well-doing would not 
return it into your own bosom and your own home with an 
increase of benediction ? 

Accompany me, then, while I once more carry my eyes 
beyond these truly sacred walls — walls made sacred by the 
presence of God's spirit and the faithful performance of God's 
work — and fix them there on those famishing and scattered 
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multitudes that have no shepherd. As we in imagination 
now stand and survey those weary and woe-begone masses, 
so in reality and in his own majestic person stood Jesus, **ih.e 
good shepherd" of old. He stood, he gazed, and in a moment 
he saw it all — all their ignorance, sin, misery. He realised 
the facts ; the full import of the facts he knew, for he had 
been familiar with them up there in the midst of those 
Galilean bills. Yes ; they were the same — ^the same hunger, 
the same thirst, the same baffled effort, the same disappointed 
hope, the same sinking of spirit, the same crippled body, the 
same worn and wearied heart ! What he saw then is to be 
seen still. The impotence and the terror abound in the 
slums of our cities ; nor are our homes exempt unless they 
are seasoned with the salt of pure and practical reUgion. 
And were Jesus in our midst now, what would he do for our 
relief ? Would he open a school of philosophy, and expound 
the doctrine of the identity of opposites ? Would he borrow 
a lute from some modem Corydon, and try to charm brutish 
passions into peace by **the melody of sweet sounds" ? Or 
would he appeal to the dark shadows of incomprehensibility, 
and try such incantation as might ensue from the repetition 
of the Athanasian Creed ? 

A truce to these questions — idle in the extreme, albeit they 
are the way of life with their several patrons ; — ^we need not 
debate what he would do while we know what he did do. 
And what was that ? Why do you ask ? If you learn will 
you profit thereby ? To some, what Christ in any contingency 
did is of very smaU concern. The authority of Christ they 
disown, for they account themselves able to make their own 
religion. I will not dispute the fact, but I will assert that if 
those starving multitudes are left without religious nutriment 
until they sow the seed, and reap the wheat, and convert tk<& 
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wheat into bread, they must infallibly ** perish with hunger.'* 
Pitiable, pitiable indeed is the mass of human kind, if left to 
provide for their own religious wants 1 Were such my opinion, 
it would with me involve the denial of a fatherly Providence, 
and a breaking down of hope which might issue in despair. 
And am I, then, more sympathetic than other men ? No ; 
but these things with me are realities, and as realities I treat 
them. Were they realities with that indifferentist, he would 
in view of the actual ills of society, feel as Jesus felt, and 
then he could not but do as Jesus did. 

We are not left in doubt as to that emotion or that course 
of conduct. First, Jesus was moved with compassion toward 
them. In plain Saxon English, his heart gave way and his 
bowels yearned at the grievous sight. And yet he had a 
manly soul — a soul that could rebuke the hypocrite, and 
defy the priest. Yes ; but then every soul in the degree in 
in which it is manly is open to tenderness and compassion. 
All healthy souls are kind and generous; yea, some even 
noble ! It is only small souls, or souls that are dwarfed or 
distorted, that are frigid and speculative in sight of human 
grief and woe. Certainly, Jesus was too much of a man not 
to feel for his fellow-man ; and too near God not to grieve 
like the Father of all over the deepest necessities and suffer- 
ings of man. 

Accordingly, when he saw ** much people," he was moved 
with compassion toward them, because they were as sheep 
not having a shepherd. What, my young friend, is your 
state of mind in view of the evils of society in the midst of 
which you are about to live and move ? Do you share in the 
compassion felt by Jesus ? If not, how can you call yourself 
his disciple ? If not, how dare you think of connecting your- 
self with the ministry of his Word ? Discipleship does not 
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stand in any outward relation whatever. Qualification for 
the ministry lies not even in thinking like Christ, much less ' 
in the adoption of his words. Unless you share his sym- 
pathies, you cannot share his work. ** If any man hath not 
the spirit of Christ he is none of his." (Rom. viii. 9.) 
Beware, then, lest you touch this ark with unhallowed hands. 
Not too late is it yet to retire ; and retire, I beg you, if you 
are not bringing to the employment the indispensable qualifi- 
cation of a heart nurtured and strengthened in the sympathies 
and charities of Christ. 

If, however, as I trust, you come to this sacred enterprise 
fraught with Christian love, and if in consequence you look 
on the evils of society with the pitying eye of a brother, what 
will be your course ? You will have duties, very important 
duties within these walls ; will you be satisfied with perfunc- 
torily performing them, numbering weekly your tale of bricks 
indeed, but never making more ? Will you even be satisfied 
with the utmost you can do at home ? The labour will be 
hard — nevertheless will you not look abroad and go abroad, 
in order to ** compel them to come in" by the insistent glow 
of your own Christian sympathies ? And whether you work 
here in the inside or there on the outside, while love is your 
impulse and your lever, what will be your aim and what your 
materials ? Your aim is indicated and determined by the 
task. That ignorance must be removed. That disease of 
sin must be healed. That famine of soul must be appeased 
and put an end to. If these results are not gained, the 
sufferers are lost. There is poison in those veins, and the 
poison must be neutralised or extracted. That corrupt heart 
must be cleansed. That paralysed will must be vivified. 
Those dead bones must be quickened with new life. Yes ; it is 
mainly a work of renewal that you have to accoxK^^i^. ^Ttsss^^ 
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and nothing short of this is what is needed in the heart of the 
social masses. Lessons of prudence will not suffice for this 
result. Mere human resources are powerless. Your power 
must be of Gop. The forces of life come only from the 
Supreme Life-Giver. Aiming to quicken and reanimate, you 
must borrow the materials of your art from the pharmacopoeia 
of the " Great Physician." 

2. And lo! he stands ready to famish what you need. 
See him there in front of those famishing thousands ! What 
does he do ? He feeds them with the bread of life. In the 
concise and expressive simplicity of the evangelist Mark — 
He teaches them many things. Would that the discourse had 
been preserved ! Alas ! we have lost far more than we pos- 
sess of the Saviour's life-giving words. The general theme, 
however, is indicated by the evangelist Luke, who tells us 
that ''Jesus spake unto them of the kingdom of God." 
(ix. 11.) yes ; to establish God's sovereignty in the con- 
sciences of those sin- smitten men and women was the very 
thing that was needed, and the very thing to be done. But 
here we behold the end rather than the means. The pre- 
sumable means are not, however, far to seek. What more 
suitable than his own parable of the prodigal son? The 
suffering and the sorrowing need glad tidings, must have glad 
tidings if they are to be relieved, cheered, raised up, renewed. 
And what tidings so glad as those proclaimed by Christ's own 
loving and eloquent lips in that marvellous tale ? 

What are its principal implications? Sin is a dire evil. 
And it is a dire evil because it is a wilful denial of God's 
authority. What does such a denial involve ? It says that 
God is not good, not wise, not powerfcd ; that his laws may 
be outraged at pleasure ; that man's will is better than God's 
m\], and that to ** live as you list" is the way of self-interest 
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and self-satisfaction. These implications are miserable falsi- 
ties and ruinous deceits. Until they are seen through, and 
torn in pieces, there is neither peace nor safety. Hence that 
series of Hogarthian paintings of which the fbrst shows you — 
the younger son in a far country, wasting his substance with 
riotous living ; the second, the solitary figure of that youth as 
he was when he had spent all; the third, the same person 
suffering want in the midst of a mighty famine ; the fourth, the 
same person feeding swine in the fields, and trying to fill his 
belly with swine's food — and even that begrudged or denied 
him. And as the Great Teacher presented his vivid pictures 
of these terrible realities to his hearers, they recognised the 
originals whence they were drawn in themselves, and, over- 
come at the sight, fell, we may suppose, at the preacher's 
feet in tearful contrition and supplicating woe. 

Had Jesus left them thus downcast and debased, they 
would, probably, have gone and straightway added iniquity to 
iniquity. To prevent so great a calamity, and to continue 
and complete his God-like task, he paints before their eyes 
another series of life-like portraits : — 1, the son now come to 
himself, and saying — How m^ny hired servants of my father's 
have bread enough and to spare and I perish with hunger ; I 

WILL ARISE AND GO TO MY PATHBB ; — 2, the SOU, UOW OU his 

way back home, with determined tread and a firm-set eye, 
and a hopeful aspect, weak in body but stout of heart ; — 8, 
the son at his father's knees, imploring pardon ; — 4, the son 
erect and in his father's embrace ; — ^5, the son rejoicing in the 
glad family circle. 

And all these paintings master-pieces, as coming from that 
cunning hand, and coloured by that deeply-compassionate 
heart! Nor master-pieces only, but realities — earthly reali- 
ties, seen, known, and shown forth by Yim ^\lo> ^^ 'OcL'^k ^8bssi^ *^*^ 
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man, is the type of his race; celestial realities too, seen, 
known, and shown forth by him who, as the son of God, is 
the image of the good and forgiving Father whom he draws 
and represents. To these touching and persuasive encourage- 
ments Jesus adds another, and one of special value. The 
facts on which we have dwelt are but instances* in a life not 
only ** holy, harmless, and undefiled," but fraught with active 
beneficence. "He went about doing good." (Acts x. 88.) 
More still, the love he testified in word and deed he consum- 
mated in his death on the cross. " Behold the man" (John 
xix. 6.) there now teaching ignorant, sinful, and wretched mul- 
titudes many things ; now crowned with thorns, now nailed to 
the cross. And behpld the same beneficent Saviour, radiant 
with the favour of his Heavenly Father, a conqueror over 
death, and a leader into the life everlasting of the members of 
God's great family on earth ! 

Such is the teacher, and such is that which he taught. 
God is the Father of the human race. He loves the good, 
he pities the bad, he succours good and bad as they severally 
need, and he will never satisfy his soul nor cease his benefi- 
cent operations until he has raised man from the life of sense, 
which is death, into the life of the spirit, which is human life 
perfected and the life of God communicated to the soul of 
man. And in order that these divine realities may become 
quickening, remedial, restorative, and unfold impulses and 
potencies in the soul and life of every individual man, he has 
embodied them in Jesus of Nazareth, by whose spirit dwelling 
in the church, they are communicated continually, and will bo 
communicated to the sons of men, till time shall be no more. 

Such is God's gift for our good. Such is God's remedy for 
the healing of our diseases. Such is God's balm for our com- 
fort. Such is God's manna for our support and invigoration. 
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Here is the school, let us enter and be taught; here is 
the sanatorium, let us enter and be healed ; here is the home, 
let us enter and grow and communicate ; here is the paradise, 
let us enter and eat of the fruit of the tree of the true and 
ever-expanding life. 

I have full confidence in the efficacy of these teachings and 
these powers ; for I believe in God, and believing in God 
I believe in Christ, in duty, in immortality. Moreover, I 
believe in man — ^in this sense, that when he is himself, or is 
brought to himself, he chooses and follows the better way 
rather than the worse, and that all that needs to be done for 
the recovery and true growth of society is that the pure food 
of God should be brought by loving hands into contact with 
the natural appetite of man. When that is done, the condi- 
tions of health and strength are secured, and man does eat 
and live. How can I doubt this when I find that in all other 
parts of God's universe his means and his ends answer 
admirably — the light to the eye, and the eye to vision ; the air 
to the ear, and the ear to hearing ; the mother to the child, 
and the child to the perpetuation of his race ? 

See, then, and own your mission. You are no mere 
moralist. You are no speculator. You are no sacerdotal 
authority. Higher than these you are ; if, happily, you have 
received the spirit of the divine Master, you are a man of 
God — a man of God sent hither to do a work for God, by 
preaching the Gospel to the poor, by healing the broken- 
hearted, by preaching deliverance to the captive, by recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, by setting at liberty them that 
are bruised, by preaching the acceptable year of the Lord. 
(Luke iv. 18.) Like that of your beloved Saviour, yours is a 
ministry of active beneficence. You come here to heal, to 
restore, to invigorate, to perfect, not in your own ^o^^t^^^x 
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by your own skill, so much as in the power of God, and with 
the skill of Christ. And yet such is the nature of your work, 
that unless you have deep and vivid personal experience of 
the value and blessedness of the Gospel you preach, you will 
speak in vain and labour for nought. 

Pardon me, then, if once more, and now for the last time, 
I entreat you to make personal religion your ceaseless study 
and aim ; nor ever weary in well doing until you have beaten 
down Satan under your feet and enthroned God in your heart, 
sovereign and alone. And what in simple words does this 
mean? It means that you live for Christ and not for self. 
With you God*s glory must be supreme, and not your own 
exaltation. As here is your crown, so here also is your 
danger. The danger, besetting all who strive to live the 
Christian life, besets those who are called ministers specially. 
Alas! we are too liable to seek our own in the very thing 
in which we think we are seeking the good of others, and so 
serving God and Christ! The danger can be effectually 
avoided only by a holy jealousy of yourself, and a constant 
and childlike leaning on the Heavenly Father. The taint of 
self which escapes your friendly eye will be readily detected 
by those in the midst of whom you labour. Blind as they 
may be to their own faults, they will not be blind to yours ; 
and if the scholars find their teacher less wise, or even no 
wiser than themselves, they will lose their confidence; and 
when confidence is gone respect is very weak, and profit all 
but — if not quite — ^impossible. Perfect, indeed, you will not 
be ; but you may be unselfish, and if only you are unselfish, 
you wiU have set such a step in the divine life as will open 
your heart to compassion, and enable you to minister heavenly 
food to many a famished soul. 

You desire to be and remain unselfish, and ask to know 
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what, in your case, selfishness involves. I can answer in one 
word — a word from the lips of the Wise One himself. That 
word he pronounced when he said — ** Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.'' To be unselfish is to be poor in spi^t ; to feel how 
laorally poor you are compared with ** the unsearchable 
riches of Christ," and the boundless and inexhaustible trea- 
sures of God. And so it is to feel in relation to your 
ministry, and feeling to ask your own heart — ** Who is suffi- 
cient for these things ? " And then to own — not theoretically, 
but practically — that ** all your sufficiency is of God ; " so as 
to become religiously humbled — ^when you will be lifted up 
by God's own' hand; and religiously weak — when God*s 
strength shall make you strong. • Actuated by these principles 
and animated by this prospect, studiously avoid self-assertion, 
<<mind not high things, but accommodate yourself to the 
lowly;" think more of duty than dignity; work rather by 
gentleness and love than by authority and command ; lead, 
not drive ; win by patient perseverance, and never think of 
compoUing or subduing by force. 

But I stop, particulars are unnecessary, if only the same 
<'mind be in you that was also in Christ Jesus;" for then 
your ministry will not be wholly unlike that of Christ, and 
this Christian church will breathe and show forth the spirit 
of their Saviour, as described in the apostle*s emphatic 
words — ** K there be any consolation in Christ, if any com- 
fort of love, if any fellowship of the spirit, if any bowels 
and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, that ye may be like-minded, 
having the same love, being of one accord, of one mind. Let 
nothing be done through strife or vain- glory ; but in lowliness 
of mind let each esteem others better than themselves ; look 
not every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others." (Philipp. ii. 1 — 4.) 



XI. 

THE NEW BIRTH. 



•» Ye must be bom again." — John ii. 7. 

The doctrine of the new birth is one of those from which' 
many thoughtfal persons who seek for simple reality in reli- 
gion stand aloof in suspicion, or even disdain, being repelled 
by popular misconceptions and extravagances. Such a posi- 
tion, never thoroughly justifiable, is deeply to be regretted in 
this particular, since it involves practical alienation from a 
fundamental idea of ^ real religion. For what is the one 
central purpose of religion if not to call forth, expand, 
strengthen, refine, and harmonise the innate elements of 
man's higher nature which are involved in his first birth, 
and which, in their full development, may well be termed 
second birth, since they make him a new man? And if 
religion in general implies regeneration, the Christian reUgion 
may be expected to require it emphatically, inasmuch as it is 
essentially an internal and spiritual power, evolved and per- 
fected in each individual only after he has long possessed and 
exercised the quahties derived immediately from his parents. 

The new birth is, indeed, nothing but religion regarded on 
its practical side. It is the full-grown man. Our first birth 
is but the germ of true and perfect manhood. The whole 
man lies in that germ, but only as so many possibilities. A 
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boundless capacity is there, but unimpregnated and unde- 
veloped. Man's earliest condition on earth may be compared 
to the first form in which God uttered himself in creation. 
It was inert brute matter until it was quickened by the 
brooding spirit of the Creator. So quickened, it moved and 
unfolded and came forth in sun, moon, and stars, in the 
minute, grand, and beatitiful organisms of vegetable life, in 
animals both small and great — but always marvels of structure 
and endowment — and finally in human beings, bearing in their 
intelligence even the image of God, and so foreshadowing a 
mental, moral, and religious grandeur into which they were 
intended of their Maker to be born in the lapse of ages. 
That new birth has been proceeding for numberless genera- 
tions, and will never properly terminate. Here traces of the 
process are hardly discernible ; there they are prominent and 
full ; but ever where they are not, you behold a dry, hard, 
and all but barren desert. Which is man's true condition ? 
A partial or a complete development ? Which do you pre- 
fer — the comparative sterility of that wilderness, or the 
richness and beauty of this well- cultivated garden ? The 
latter can be yours only on condition of your being bom 
again. 

But you object that the doctrine is unreasonable. Unrea- 
sonable it cannot be if I have rightly described it. ** But it 
involves a supernatural and instantaneous conversion." No ; 
not in Scripture. The action of the Divine Spirit no less 
than that of man it does require, but then these are the 
living fountains of all the highest good of earth. The mode 
of that action Jesus carefully abstains from prescribing, 
leaving it as free as the wind, which blows whence and 
whither it listeth, in currents which science even in its present 
advanced condition can but imperfectly anticipate or do$ic\:l\iQ.. 
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"But trae religion is education, not conversion." Yes; 
Christ is the great educator of the human race. But educa- 
tion is not a series of unbroken sequences. How often has 
the educator to stop, and go over his ground again ! The 
machinery has got out of order, and must be repaired before 
the moving power can be set in action again. A weak or 
debased moral nature disturbs all the intellectual movemoits 
of a class or a school. Here is a disease which must be 
healed ere the ordinary processes can be resumed. And what 
is such a healing but conversion ? Indeed, education implies 
conversion no less than religion. What is conversion ? It 
is a turning — a turning from bad to good, from wrong to 
right ; and so long as either men or boys are liable to do evil, 
so long must they be turned away from it before they can 
effectually pursue good. So far, then, is the doctrine of the 
new birth from being unreasonable, that it is, you see, the 
very height of reason; for it enters as an indispensable 
element in all human culture. ** But I do not like the word." 
Yes, there you have spoken truth ; the real objection to the 
doctrine exists in certain factitious, local, and transitory aver- 
sions. But unreasonable dislikes are no ground of action for 
reasonable beings. What you cannot justify, you ought to 
renounce. 

Wishing to aid you in this duty, I proceed to lay before 
you several other considerations which are of a nature to 
enforce as well as to explain the doctrine. Not only, then, is 
the doctrine reasonable, it is also Scriptural. Study the 
passage in which the necessity of the new birth is declared. 
It forms, you know, a part of our Lord's conversation with 
Nicodemus. Nicodemus was a Pharisee in religion and in 
station a ruler of the Jews. As such he represents the 
highest style of Israelite development. At how low a point 
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it stood may be learned from the fact that he came to Jesus 
by night from fear of his class. A timid religion hardly 
deserves the name. And now say, does not he who is a 
coward at heart need conversion ? Cowardice is not merely 
the absence but the antagonist of that faith, hope, and charity 
wherein the essence of all religion consists. Yet cowards in 
conduct may entertain religious opinions. Nicodemus has a 
religious opinion, and it is — "We believe that thou art a 
teacher sent from God, for no man can do these miracles 
that thou doest, except God be with him.'' Well, then, if 
God is with Jesus, why art not thou on his side ; and if Jesus 
is sent from God, why dost not thou follow Jesus ? Instead, 
thou comest to him as if thou wert doing wrong ; and truly 
thou art self-condemned, for thy timid heart reproaches thee 
with that which thy reasoning head has made thee do. There 
is a radical contrariety in thy nature, and thou needest a 
change so radical as can be described only by saying — ** Thou 
must be born again." Thy head and thy heart, now in con- 
flict, must be brought into peaceful union ere thou canst ever 
see the kingdom of God. 

The moral and spiritual blindness here implied, manifests 
itself in the general tone of this man's words. Asking, in 
reply to Jesus, "How can a man be bom again when he is 
old ? can he enter a second time into his mother's womb and 
be bom ?" he shows that he stood in the outer darkness, and 
knew nothing of the nature of real religion. Like thousands 
in our own days, he could talk about religion, but of its 
spirituality and power he was totally ignorant. Eeligion is 
not any head -gear whatever. It is not this opinion or that. 
It is not a belief in miracles, nor a belief in the resurrection 
of Christ ; nor a belief in his Messiahship ; these are acces- 
saries of religion, important indeed, but not reli^on isL >^ 
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essence. True religion, the one sole religion, is a life — the 
life of God in the soul of man; and every life having its 
ultimate roots in God, has roots also in some living centre, 
which centre, in man's case, is what we term his heart and 
soul. Until our spirit has been impregnated and made pro- 
lific by God's spirit, religion is not bom within us nor for us. 
And since that impregnation in the order of things follows our 
first or animal birth, it is appropriately denominated a second 
birth. 

The doctrine of a second or new birth is, then, Scriptural. 
It is involved in the very substance of our Lord's conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus. Not only is it involved there, but it is 
also explained there. Moreover, it is enunciated there in 
terms of studied emphasis. Three times does Jesus declare 
the necessity of the new birth ; and if his word is worth any- 
thing, that necessity is a law of man's spiritual nature. But 
here I am reminded, painfully reminded, that it has lately 
become the fashion in some quarters to set aside the authority 
of Christ. Well ; here, too, this Scripture has Hght for those 
who can see light and are willing to accept it ; for, having to 
deal with a man whose religion had not gone down from his 
head into his heart, and who in consequence felt no thrill of 
sympathy with that divine life in presence of which he stood, 
our Lord has no sooner set before his auditor the one great 
requirement of true religion, than he takes pains to justify 
the tone of emphatic authority in which he has spoken. 
** * How can these things be,' didst thou say ? We speak that 
we do know and testify that we have seen." As if he had 
said — ** The necessity of the new birth rests on my own per- 
sonal experience. As my animal existence tells me of my 
animal birth, so my spiritual existence proclaims to me my 
f^piritiial birth." The words are more pointed as they stand 
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in the original Greek — ** What we know we speak, and what 
we have seen we testify." 

The necessity of the new birth, then, depends on the inner 
sight and personal knowledge of one who had undergone it ; 
of one who had undergone it not partially, but in full ; and 
who had so undergone it that he felt it his imperative duty to 
renounce home and ease, and go forth to preach it with his 
life in his hands. And is not such an one worthy of belief? 
Can a higher authority in religion be found or imagined ? I 
purposely avoid here what I may term the technical side of 
the matter, and take my stand on common ground, adding, 
that if in religion Jesus possesses no valid authority, then 
you must deny .authority in literature to Homer, Shakspeare, 
and Milton; in painting to Rafiaelle, Michael Angelo, and 
Shseflfer ; and in practical morals to your father, your mother, 
and all the great lights of your domestic, social, and political 
life. What they know they speak ; what they have seen they 
testify; and their experience being yours, you are thereby 
enriched with the accumulated treasures of a thousand past 
generations, each wiser and better than its predecessor. And 
why? Because each in the nursery, the school, and the 
church accepted the golden thread of natural and Providential 
tradition. 

Yes ; natural and Providential tradition. First, such tra- 
dition is Providential. You may deny a Providence, and 
accordingly be inaccessible to considerations derived there- 
from ; but you cannot deny a transmission of knowledge and 
culture from age to age. And if you look a little below the 
surface of this fact, you will find that the bed of that stream 
is authority ; it is indeed a combination of authorities, of 
which the ultimate is the parental. The moralist, the poet, 
the historian, the philosopher, each and all a^eak 'R^Vssi^ SSckS^ 
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know and testify what they have seen; and by their sight 
and their knowledge the world is illuminated and blessed. 
Take them at their word, and their light and power become in 
a measure yours. Contradict them, disown them, set them 
aside, and you deprive yourself of treasures untold ; and 
what is more, and worse, you sunder the electric chain by 
which the past is ever sending its invigorating telegrams into 
the present, and the present is aided to form a nobler future 
than itself. That every message is pure and simple truth I 
by no means say; but its mixed nature is not without its 
specific advantages, for it saves you from blind belief, and 
compels you to cultivate your faculties by careful observation, 
and freest inquiry, and strictest and severest scrutiny ; so as 
to serve the all-important end of making your individual 
experience valuable in its turn, and a source not only of 
power to yourself, but of light and power to your successors. 

In one thing, however, the good is unqualified. Every 
man's personal experience is, as such, an unquahfied good to 
every other. What an individual has really seen and heard 
and felt must have in it some universal element, since more 
or less every man is a type of his race, while ever and anon 
Providence sends into the world truly representative men 
whose words speak out the great heart of humanity, and 
thereby speak out something truly divine ; for what all men 
see, know, and feel, is God's voice in the soul, and God's 
message to his human family. But in reUgion who stands so 
high! who stands so near God, and yet so near man, as 
Jesus, the Son of God and the Son of Man I He is the reprc" 
sentative of our race as well as the image of our Heavenly 
Father, and therefore he speaks with the fullest authority; 
for his authority being intrinsic, consisting, that is, in his 
own personal experience, and being grounded in the very 
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nature of things, and having its roots in God, it finds and 
mast find, and call forth sooner or later, a correspondent 
reality in the heart and life of every true and faithful 
recipient. When, then, Jesus says to me — ** Thou must 
be bom again,'* I bow my head and say — ** Lord, so let it 
be I" if only because by so doing I put myself on the side of 
Divine Providence, and prepare to receive all other Providen- 
tial lessons as well as the one declared by Jesus in our text. 

But that declaration is no less natural than reasonable, 
Scriptural, and Providential The second birth is in the 
order of nature ; and it is so not less than the first birth. 
Else, whence the fact that it is a teaching of philosophy as 
well as religion? How, indeed, could philosophy, which 
professes to take its stand on facts carefully observed, duly 
reported, and systematically classified — ^how could philosophy, 
whose keen eye pierces to the centre of things — ^miss the 
fact that man has an inner nature as well as an outer one, 
and that the former moulds, shapes, and inspires the latter ? 
The true man, then, is the inner man, and man's true birth 
is not that which he receives from his parents, but that which, 
under God, he gives himself. Over the product of the one 
he has little control ; the features, form, and indwelling spirit 
of the latter are in his own hands. The first birth, indeed, 
is but the material out of which the second is made ; and, as 
the steam-engine surpasses the iron of which it consists, so 
the new birth transcends the old birth. And as the construc- 
tion of that machine depends on laws equally recognised in 
the smelting of that iron, so the birth of the spirit is not less 
natural than the birth of the body, for both involve the same 
divine and human forces. Indeed, the naturalness of the 
second change is indicated by the term birth, used primarily 
of the first change which brings us each on the et8y^<^ qI ^^b^ 
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And, now, what are the laws or powers which we bring' 
with us into being ? According to Christ, as well as according 
to our own experience, they may be summed up under two 
heads — the flesh and the spirit; or, our instinctive nature 
and our intelligent nature — that nature by which we are allied 
with the animals, and that by which we are allied with God. 
The very words I have employed to describe the two denote a 
contrariety, a great and marked contrariety. Yet, inasmuch 
as the two unite to form man, the contrariety cannot amount 
to a contradiction ; but having its original unity in the unity 
of our existence, may have its ultimate unity in the perfection 
of that existence. And such is the truth, as indicated by 
actual facts patent to all eyes. Those instinctive forces are 
not exclusively animal. They bear in their bosom embryonic 
elements of an intellectual, moral, religious, and even divine 
nature. That those elements should come to the birth and 
grow up to the full stature of a perfect man, and a perfect 
man in Christ, is natural, as natural as the processes of our 
first birth, and as the processes which cover the spring with 
flowers and load the autumn with fruits. 

Being natural, it is also necessary. All natural processes 
are necessary. Their necessity lies in their naturalness no 
less than in the ordinations of the Divine Will. It is natural, 
and therefore necessary for the bud to pass into a flower, and 
for the flower to grow into a fruit, and for the fruit to ripen, 
and in ripening to produce a seed for another bud, flower, and 
fruit. And so every natural process involves a force or law 
which necessitates a fixed and inevitable result; in which 
result is found the realisation of God's idea, and the produc- 
tion of that very end or object for which the tree was made. 
And now tell me for what man was made, and you will 
thereby yourself declare the necessity of his second birth. 
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Is man by his first birth all that he can be ? Is he all that 
he feels a desire to be? Is a new-born infant a fruit or a 
bud ? Are our instinctive impulses safe and sufficient guides ? 
Should they or our moral sentiments be our masters ? Every 
existing thing has its highest law in obedience to which lies 
its appointed work in the general order as well as its own 
highest good. What is our highest law? Conscience. Is 
conscience a gift of our first birth ? Whence, then, does it 
come ? If it is of later origin, yet of supreme importance, 
then the birth of conscience is a second birth. But the birth 
of conscience, occurring once, does not take place once for all. 
It is a process; mostly a gradual process. Viewed in its 
more perfect states, it is a continual, not to say ceaseless 
process. And here you behold man's chief distinction. He 
alone of all earthly beings is capable of constant and never- 
ending progress. Our moral nature contains within it an 
everlasting spring, whose elasticity is such that it not only 
keeps the timepiece in perpetual motion, but sends forth from 
and around it, jets and streams of light and power by which 
it is ever transmuted into a mechanism more lofty, more 
beautiful, nor less more useful than it was at any hour before. 
But as every process must have a commencement, so man's 
second birth. 

Hence the necessity which has thus been established on 
the ground of its being natural. Providential, Scriptural, 
and reasonable, comes home to us each with an individual 
application ; for if the process involves a beginning, has it 
been begun in us ? That beginning, like the whole process, 
must be natural. Providential, Scriptural, and reasonable. 
Is it such in us ? Clearly such a process implies a conscious 
and deliberate act on our part. We, as individuals, must 
begin it, otherwise it is not oars. In the exercise of our 
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moral freedom, we must once for all sit down and survey 
our past, our present, and oar future, surrounded with all 
the lights that we can command, and then and there make 
our choice, our choice for life — ^for the present and every 
coming hour. Shall we remain where we are ? or shall we 
go back to the dead traditionalism of Nicodemus ? or shall 
we let ourselves sink into mere instinctive sensuousness ? or 
shall we run the serious risks of moral death ? or shall we 
not rather yield to the higher impulses of our nature, and 
resolve to go forwards and go upwards ? And if so, shall we 
venture on the journey alone ? or if we prefer a guide, can 
we find one better than Christ ? 

These are momentous and solemn questions. Once in his 
life at least every human being may be expected to study 
them. Have we done so ? Youth or early maturity is a 
season very auspicious for the study — then when we open 
our eyes to the realities of life, and feel a call to begin 
existence on our own account. Have the young persons now 
present engaged in that study? K not, that they would 
enter upon it this very day I Guard, I beg you, against the 
deceits of procrastination. What may be done at any time 
runs the risk of never being done. And so it is that this 
customary hearing of the word disables the hearers for really 
commencing a truly religious Hfe. You hear, and hear, and 
profit not, or profit but little, until you lose the power to 
profit as you should. Under the present system of continual 
repetition and continual neglect, religion becomes a routine, 
and religionists sink into mummies. What explains the broad 
and painful contrast that exists between profession and prac- 
tice, between the pulpit and the pew, and between the pew 
and the home, the senate, the counting-house, the counter — 
what but the postponement of the needful change? General 
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improvement and practical improvement mean nothing but 
indifference and waste of time, until improvement is set about 
in reality. Who would ever grow wise, or learned, or wealthy, 
by depending on the hearing of lectures, the buying of books, 
the perusal of price-lists — and procrastination ? But then no 
one is so senseless as to act thus in his worldly affairs. The 
proper conclusion is, that we either renounce our religion or 
repent of our neglects. If in religion we have made a mis- 
take, let us hasten to correct it; but if we cling to our 
religion, let us listen to Christ, and practically own that 
'^ Except a man be bom again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.** And if we incline to listen at all — why not now? 
this day, this hour, this instant ? 

Thon mnst be bom again ! 

So ran the solemn word 
To him who came not all in vain 

By night to seek his Lord. 

Thon most be bom again 1 

Bat not the birth of clay ; 
The immortal seed mnst thence obtain 

Deliverance into day. 

Mortal, thy inmost mind 

Mast own the same control ; 
The same regenerating wind 

Most move and guide thy sool. 

Thon canst not choose bnt trace 

The steps the Master trod, 
If once thon feel his tmth and grace, 

A conscious child of God ! 

The mortal's birth is past ; 

The immortal's birth must be ; 
Seek well, and thou shalt find at last 

That blest nativity. 



XII. 



THE 

ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS 



OF THE 



CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 



" The same Lord over all is rich nnto all that call upon him. For 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How 
then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? and how 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard ? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher ? and how shall they preach except they 
be sent ? " — Romans x. 12 — 16. 

If, in its substance, Christianity is Christ, in the form of its 
communication it is a word ; nay, rather the word — ^the word 
of God, the utterance of the Highest Intelligence addressed to 
the intelligent heart of man. In this age it is difficult for us to 
realise to ourselves the exact and full import of the designa- 
tion — Christianity is the word of God. Words with us are 
identified with oral instruction. The tongue and the lip enter 
as essential elements into our conception of words ; and if we 
take the pen into the category, we are reminded of the school, 
the university, the book. The press is with us the great 
instrument of civilisation ; and we suspect of looseness and 
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inaccuracy whatever teaching bears not the stamp of the 
written or the typographical mint. Yet have we not read how 

The heavens declare the glory of God ? 

and how 

Day onto day uttereth speech 

of his infinite majesty and goodness ? And are we not hence 
prepared to see how a great life may be a great word ? Cer- 
tainly the Gospely at the first, was a word — something spoken, 
the warm accents of a living tongue, the spoken effusion of 
religious souls. For at least one hundred years after the 
ascension, the power of the Gospel was in the main the power 
of persuasive words. It was not by the wisdom of book- 
learning, but by what to the world seemed " the foolishness 
of preaching," that it pleased God to save them that believed. 
What, indeed, is Jesus himself but God*s word to man ? No 
description of our Lord is more exact, or more expressive, 
than that which makes him the word of God ; for he was and 
is both the utterance and the utterer of the Divine Will. 
True, he is "the wisdom of God,*' but it is spoken wisdom. 
True, he is ** the power of God,'* but it is uttered power. 
True, he is the divine herald, but a herald bears and delivers 
a message. True, he is the Saviour of the World, but he 
saves by proclaiming mercy, by offering pardon, by breathing 
forth peace, and by winning the heart into union with God. 
And as Jesus himself was sent to speak to men of the 
Heavenly Father, so for the same purpose did he send others. 
They, in consequence, became heralds, messengers, words — 
living and life-giving words. In and by them Jesus spake to 
the world, as in and by Jesus God spake to the world. And 
what did they bring from God to man ? Not a book, but a 
life ; not a treatise, but a word. And that word, what m^% 
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it ? an argument ? a series of arguments ? a system of philo- 
sophy ? No I the Gospel of the Kingdom, the glad tidings 
of the reign of the Universal Father, proclaimed to all people. 
As in the outer universe God bestows the Hght of day for our 
use and convenience, and gives water for thirsty Ups, and 
refreshing breezes for the weary and faint, so m the Gospel 
he supplies the manna of his word, that hungry, yearning, 
famished men may eat thereof and live. 

These facts are lefb in deep impressions on the records of 
the New Testament. There, though the spoken word has 
passed into the written letter, you cannot — at least if yon look 
into the originals — ^fail to recognise an operation which is 
emphatically the ministry of the word, — a truly speaking 
page is the Gospel record. There you find yourself in the 
midst of thoughts indeed; yet not so much thoughts as 
thinkers, and not so much thinkers as speakers. There— 
the names describing the functions — the Christian ministry 
appears as a heraldry, a heraldry whose office it is to turn 
men to God by the efficacy of ** right words." Our English 
term " to preach" stands for six Greek terms, and every one 
of those six denotes some form of the act of speaking. The 
character of that speaking is well described by one of the 
original heralds of divine truth — ** My speech and my 
preaching was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the spirit and of power." (1 Cor. ii. 4.) 
Under such a ministry of the word the work of Christ was 
accomplished, myriads were turned from darkness unto light, 
and gladness was shed upon the face of the earth as by the 
sunbeams of early spring. 

This ministry of the word is specific and peculiar. Dis- 
quisition and disputation you may $nd in the Academy and the 
Porch, but not preaching. The ancient sages were reasoners. 
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not heralds. Cicero wrote elegant essays on hnman duty and 
old age, but he made no proclamation of everlasting trath. 
The nearest approach to this ministry of the word is seen in 
the function of the Hebrew prophets, but they spoke wholly 
for and mainly to one people, and had no mission to the 
world at large. The true word of God, the word of God as 
preached by his Son, is co-extensive with the intelligence of 
man, of which indeed it is the counterpart and the completion. 
Here is the soil, there is the seed. The coming together of 
the two is life and fertility. And this ministry, while thus 
seen to be natural and efficacious, is also very simple. It 
carries our thoughts back to the nursery. It reminds us of 
the softest yet the most prevailing of all voices, the sweetest 
and the most lasting of all tones, for it calls to mind the 
Christian mother speaking to her child *Hhe words of this 
life ; '' (Acts v. 20.) and in the images and associations of 
that home-picture, it shows us how lovely as well as how 
powerful the ministry of "the word of life" in its own 
nature is. 

But that word cannot be spoken save by those that are 
sent. " How shall they preach (or proclaim) except they be 
sent ?'* The materialism with which Christianity has become 
incrusted in our keeping can never be sufficiently deplored. 
By that incrustation more than one of the vital truths of the 
Gospel have been stifled and destroyed. What more clear 
than that calling and sending are Scriptural methods of 
appointment to the ministerial office? As men cannot be 
saved unless they call on God, as they cannot call on God 
unless they believe, as they cannot believe unless they hear 

• 

the Gospel, and as they cannot hear the Gospel without 
preachers, so how shall they preach except they be sent? 
Unhappily, at a very early period, the sendings of tJie <^\!i5\2l^ 
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ceased often to be the sendings of God. The call became a 
pretence, the sending became a name. Sent by fond parents, 
sent by the love of ease, sent by a regard to gentility, sent by 
the loTe of letters — and called by ''prizes in the church,*' 
by '' filthy lucre/* by high office and dignified position — men 
assume the function without being prepared for the duties of 
the Christian ministry, and so bring into discredit the work 
itself and the Scriptural method of designation to the work. 
Of that designation the essence is, that the ministers of the 
word "shall be '' taught of God.** But when pretenders b^an 
to make a gain of godliness, and when unhallowed hands 
assumed to confer the holiest of all functions, then the natural 
conscience rose up in revolt, and declared the calling and the 
sending nought. It was well. In that declaration there 
was divine truth. Thereby came there a word from God 
to man. 

But what calling and what sending was nought? The 
calling and the sending of those irreligious men. God*s call 
and God's mission remained still valid and still necessary. 
The unrighteousness of man could not invalidate the ordi- 
nances of God. It still remained true that all genuine religion 
is divine in its birth and in its growth. It still remained true 
that an unconverted ministry is no ministry at all. It still 
remained true that none but those who feel can preach the 
Gospel. How can they preach unless they be sent? The 
very abuse here points out and vindicates the use. For what 
reason do you declare that sending nought ? Because it was 
of the earth — earthy; because it was not from above, but 
from below. Had it been of God, you would have reverenced 
it; the natural conscience of the church would have rever- 
enced it, as now the natural conscience will reverence and 
follow every leading in which God's hand is manifest. 
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I must endeayonr to gnard the doctrine against a miscon- 
ception. ''Sent'* — the moment they hear that word some 
will think of a sacerdotal appointment to the ministerial office. 
Your imagination brings before you a man clad in Episcopal 
or Presbyterian canonicals, communicating — as the theoiy 
is — ^the Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands. Nothing so 
outward, nothing so material, nothing so unreal is in my 
thoughts. Sacerdotalism, at the best, is but for the infancy 
of religion ; well if it does not detain in childhood those who 
but for it might have grown into the full stature of spiritual 
manhood t Human hands are of value only when they betoken 
God's agency, and when God's spirit is really in operation, 
the imposition of human hands is supererogatory. Indeed, 
the whole theory of sacramentalism, of which priestly authority 
is the centre, seems to me of all substitutes for the Gospel 
the poorest and the least supported. No ! the consecration I 
contemplate is the consecration of the heart ; and that conse- 
cration ensues only from the intimate union and harmonious 
working together of the spirit of God with the spirit of man. 
When the prophet Isaiah, having been first led to exclaim — 
''Woe is me I for I am unclean," was set apart to God's 
work — as he himself has described in these words — "Also I 
heard the voice of the Lord saying. Whom shall I send ? and 
who will go for us ? then I said. Here am I ; send me ; " — 
then he bent not below the outspread hands of the High 
Priest, but received his commission directly from Jehovah. 
"Mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts; then 
flew one of the seraphim unto me, having a live coal in his 
hand which he had taken from off the altar ; and he laid it 
upon my mouth, and said — ^Lo I this hath touched thy lips, 
and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin is purged.** 
(Is. vi.) That purifying change is the ChnAti«XL TOKsckSii^^ 
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preparation, that is his qualification^ that is Jua sending. 
Only in that, and in the sanctifying consequences of that 
purification, b there a divine designation to the ministry of 
the Gospel. 

Another preliminary ; when I use the word ** sent," do not 
suppose that I intend something supernatural or something 
miraculous. Supernatural ? What warrant is there in Holy 
Scripture for that word? that word which has been a 
stumbling-block to the faith of so many thoughtful men? 
In the Bible, nature and God are as one, nature being only 
God made manifest in the ever newly-forthcoming works of 
his hands ; and God is the one perennial source of all worlds, 
all beings, all powers — all nature. God, then, is not super- 
natural, or above nature, but in and over nature ; and nature 
is not the opposite of God, but his creature and his servant. 
Consequently, among the objects commissioned to do his will 
are the objects of nature, for God sends every particle of 
matter on a mission of its own, no less than every genuine 
attribute and every sterling excellence of mind. 

Nor is the contemplated sending miraculous, if by miracle 
you mean a breach of the divine laws. No ; God made his 
laws to be observed, not to be broken ; least of all would the 
divine law-giver set an example of religious law-breaking. 
Call miracle an extraordinary display of divine power and 
goodness — such as are the miracles of Christ — and the miracu- 
lous is only the natural and the divine in another form, 
provable no less by its specific purpose than its general 
character. But in the issue now before us miracle comes not 
at all into play. Yet do I adhere to the Scriptural word 
'* sent,** and to the idea and the act therein contained. But 
that sending has in it nothing anomalous, nothing out of the 
order of nature. On the contrary, it is in accordance with 
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the fundamental laws of the spiritual nniverse ; and for that 
very reason the sending is indispensably necessary to a truly 
Christian ministry. Holding as I do that God is the author 
of all things, I disavow the ordinary distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural, and see in both, in the one as 
much as in the other, the hand and the act of God, varying 
only in the method of display, and varying for the sole pur- 
pose of arresting men's attention, and making them wise unto 
salvation. With this conviction, I see God no less in the 
ordinary and the normal than in the extraordinary and excep- 
tional ; and so finding him in all that is holy, wise, and good, 
I find him also as the root of life spiritual no less than of life 
natural. When, therefore, Paul intimates that without being 
sent a man cannot preach the Gospel, I see a teaching which 
has its parallels in all branches of knowledge and all depart- 
ments of effort. Let me endeavour to illustrate and enforce 
what the apostle teaches. 

Now, removing the issue from the theological lecture-room 
into the High Court of God*s Eternal Providence, we may, I 
think, safely affirm that a man is sent of God to do that which 
God has fitted him to do. Thus David was sent to form an 
everlasting alliance between devotion and poetry. Thus John 
was sent to be the disciple whom Jesus loved. Thus the 
three Maries are sent to consecrate the dying agonies of the 
Saviour by the imperishable essences of pure womanly affec- 
tion. Whatever God has given you an aptitude for, that he 
sends you to accomplish. In your aptitude you find your 
mission. As the sun is appointed to rule the day, and the 
moon is set to give light by night, — as sleep is ordained to 
restore our strength and '; communicate fresh vigour and 
activity, — as the eye was ii^de for seeing and the tongue was 
framed for speaking, so the^inister of the Go%r^^\ v»> m^^\^\.<^ 
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preach in the name of Christ. His aptitude declares his 
office. As his aptitude declares his office, so his office ought 
to show forth his aptitude. Without aptitude he is without 
qualification, and if he has no qualification he has no right to 
handle sacred things. ''How can they preach except they 
he sent?" 

Now, consider what this office of preaching implies. To 
preach is to hold forth the word of life. How can the office 
he fulfilled unless hy men who have themselves experienced 
the power and the blessedness of that word ? The word of 
life, or the living word — living where ? in whose soul ? K 
the speaker is lifeless, can he kindle life in his auditors ? 
Life only begets life. If I am spiritually dead, I am totally 
unable to quicken others. As well ask the deaf to discourse 
on sounds ; as well ask the blind to discourse' on colours, as 
ei^ct the morally insensible, or the spiritually inert, to 
'' minister grace to the hearers.*' No man can bestow on his 
neighbour that which he does not possess himself. The 
truism is fraught with instruction in regard to religious minis- 
trations. Therefore said the Great Teacher — " When thou 
art converted, strengthen thy brethren.** (Luke xxii. 82.) 
Yes; when thou art converted. Before that great change 
the attempt is nugatory, the attempt is among the most idle 
of things ; as soon will the angry ocean hear the drowning 
man*s ciy for pity, as the human heart respond to a voice 
crying in the barren wilderness of sense — " Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.'* 

Preaching, I have said, is heralding and proclaiming. A 
herald has a message. The Christian preacher, then, has a 
message. If a man has no message, he is no Christian 
preacher. If a man has no message, he is not sent. Observe, 
the message must be his own. This is implied in the very 
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terms of the proposition. Consequently, a borrowed message 
is, for the purpose, no message at all. An inherited belief 
is no message at all. Transmitted opinions are no message 
at all. Words taken from other men's lips are no message at 
all. Even a Scriptural creed, if merely taken on trust, is no 
message at all. My message — if I have a message — ^must 
be my own deep conviction, my own honest thought, my 
own carefuUy-formed conclusion, my own heartfelt expe- 
rience — the utterance of my own truth, the radiation of my 
own light ; in a word, my own soul unveiled and shown to 
others, simply, unaffectedly — ^because a necessity is laid upon 
me to preach the Gospel. This is the message, and this the 
delivery of the message. Yet not with complete fulness ; for 
such a message may in part be borne by men who are not in 
Christ. To make the message a Christian message, and to 
make the mission a Christian mission, the message must 
be impregnated with the life of Christ : '* Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world." 

Now, the life of Christ is a fact and a power. First, the 
life of Christ is a fact. The message borne by the Christian 
minister involves the proclamation of that fact. And herein 
you discern the certainty of that message. The life of Christ 
is an unquestionable reality. I do not mean merely that a 
person once lived who was called Jesus Christ ; but I mean 
that he who bore that name lived a sinless life, a perfect life, 
a life the most sublime, a life no less tender and touching 
than majestic, a life of heroic self-denial, of tranquil endu- 
rance, of universal good-will ; a Hfe of piety the most calm, 
yet the most intense and lofty, involving at once the most 
entire self-possession and the most entire self-surrender. 
This moral grandeur, I say, is a reality — a simple historical 
reality, as certain as the reign of the C8&&qi.t%^ \}ci<b ^^^t^^csL^^ 
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of the Western Empire, the revival of letters, the lintheran 
Beformation — as certain as these, or any of the capital facts 
of history. I say this moral grandeur is a simple, undeniable 
fact. Think not that the fact has in any way been impeached 
by the negative criticism of the last fifty years. That criticism 
may have destroyed some human opinions,, but God's truth it 
has left unimpaired ; or rather, it has shown where that truth 
lies, what that truth is, and making that truth more clear to 
our apprehensions, it has made it also more acceptable to our 
judgment and more dear to our hearts. Of that truth the 
essence is the moral perfection of Christ, the grandest of all 
certainties. 

The message, then, which the Christian minister has to 
bear in this particular is a certain message, for it is a simple 
fact. As a certain message, and a simple fact, this function 
of his ministry is one for which he needs no profound learning. 
The message is inscribed on the pages of the New Testament 
in letters of flame. Surely he who runs may read. And he 
who runs and reads that great record, may the while feel 
impelled to proclaim the fact, and so receive a call to become 
a herald of the life of Christ. In a way not wholly dissimilar 
were the eye-witnesses of Christ's majesty sent out to tell the 
world what they had seen and heard, and what their hands 
had handled pf the word of life. 

But there is a yet more intimate appeal to our individual 
consciences, and so a deeper and a louder call to the work of 
the ministry ; for the life of Christ is a power. I say simply, 
that that life is a power. How it is a power I stop not now 
to inquire. Only I must add, that I believe in a living and 
not a mere historical Christ; I believe in the Christ who 
said — ** All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth,*' 
and with logical sequence, added — *'Go ye therefore and 
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make disciples of all nations/* The recognition of thai 
power as a living and felt reality in his soul, that — and 
nothing less than that — is the call as it is the qualification, 
is the sending as it is the aptitude or fitness of the Christian 
minister. He that has that power in his own soul, and knows 
that he has that power, possesses therein the true, and the 
only true credentials of the sacred office. And here, too, 
ohserve, that the feeling must he a real, personal, individual 
feeling, not a borrowed one, not an imitated, not a made-up 
feeling. 

Nothing else than, nothing short of, nothing but my 
own deep-felt, my own heart-felt experience of the power of 
that holy and loving life of Christ, can justify me or any one in 
assuming the office of a preacher of the Gospel. No ; I must 
of myself, and in myself, know that that life can purify, can 
elevate, can refine, can bring the heart to God, can reconcile 
our rebellious wills — can extirpate sin, and make the whole 
nature holy. Of these momentous facts I must be certain 
from at least some experience of them in my own life, other- 
wise I desecrate religion, and dishonour myself, if I dare to 
speak of the solemn verities of the Gospel. But in that 
experience of the power of the life of Christ there is a call, 
a valid call, there is a sending, a divine sending, because there 
is an aptitude, because there is a fitness, nay, the fitness, 
the essential qualification; there b the veiy voice of God, 
saying — <' Go thou and make disciples, and lo ! I am with 
thee." 

Here, again, what need of profound learning ? The Gospel- 
message, you see, comprises an outer and an inner fact — ^the 
one to be learnt from your ordinary Bibles, the other to be 
learnt in each man's own soul --^ both consequently of the 
simplest nature, the utmost certainty, and of the ^^vb^V^iva^- 
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sitioD. The wayfaring man, or the Snnclaj-school teacher, 
may havo learning enough, provided always that their hearts 
are vivifiod and animated hy the love of God and man. Tefc 
though those two facts form the essence of the Ck>spel, thej 
cannot hocomo an effectual message without an aptitade of 
utterance, and so among the earliest gifts of Gh>d to his 
church was the gift of tongues ; and among the promises of 
the Lord to his missionaries is this — '* I will give joii a month 
and wisdom (that is, a wise or eloquent mouth), which all 
your adversaries shall not he ahle to gainsay or resist." 
(Luke xxi. 15.) This aptitude is truly a gift. Knowledge 
may ho acquired. Christian experience is the result of God's 
hlessiug on individual faithfulness ; hut an impressive delivery 
is a gift of God. For wherein lies its essence ? In the 
celestial fire which the Creator's own hand moulds into certain 
frames. And that gift is hestowed in different degrees. 
Scanty is its measure as seen in Peter's calm epistle, while 
in Paul's letters it abounds, overflows, and rushes on like a 
torrent from the mountains, when the summer sun has melted 
the snows. 

This aptitude — the skill of ready and impressive utterance, 
must not indeed be sundered from the Christian faith, life, 
and power of which I have spoken ; for apart &om them and 
by itself it is but a vanity and an ostentation. Yet must the 
ability by no means be disregarded in a ministry which is 
emphatically the ministry of the word. How, without the 
gift, can the word be ministered? How can a message be 
proclaimed without such a voice from the herald as will com- 
mand attention? A prophet's tongue must accompany a 
prophet's soul. Only a prophet's tongue can interpret a 
prophet's soul. True inspiration rushes to the lip as well 
as fills the heart. And so there are mouths firom which 
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persuasion drops as the dew drops from the laden air on the 
thirsty flower. Such men you must seek for. You cannot 
make them. Declamation — that frigid inanity — may be 
taught and learnt — and simple earnestness of manner ensues 
from simple goodness of character ; but the power to touch 
men's souls, to win their hearts, to lead them captive, to 
compel them to change their lives ; the power to electrify, and 
in electrifying to renew, is possessed by none but those whom 
God has made eloquent by nature, and whom he has regene- 
rated by his Spirit. 

I am very desirous you should observe that I have united 
the two qualifications — ^the qualification of a devout heart 
and the qualification of a persuasive tongue. True Christian 
eloquence is found only in the combination. Unless the heart 
is instinct with the love of God, fluent lips can utter only 
vapid words. And unless the lips be fluent, a truly converted 
heart may have little power of public speech. But when God 
crowns his natural gifts by superadded grace, then he makes 
a preacher, and bestows on that preacher a mission. The 
word may be terrible like the thunder, or it may startle as the 
sound of a trumpet, or it may be '* a still small voice,'* like 
the evening breeze — any way, God is there as much as he is 
in the earthquake, or the drops of rain — God is there, and 
men's hearts bow down and worship. 

I may be told that this is a very rare faculty, and a very 
rare faculty I know it to be. But without an approach to 
this power, the ministry of the word cannot be accomplished. 
Words are like cannon balls ; the momentum with which they 
fall on the hea^ depends on their intrinsic weight in union 
with their propelling impulse. But from weak souls weighty 
words cannot come, and inert souls possess little power of 
propulsion. If words are the signs of ideas, and if by ideas 
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the mind is instructed and the heart changed, then how can 
he speak with effect who properly has no ideas, no ideas of 
his own, no definite perceptions, no strong convictions, no 
overpowering sympathies, no melting charities — ^bnt merely 
globules of intellectual mist, or swelling vanities of empty 
sound, or heterogeneous compounds of fact and fiction, of 
Christian ideas and philosophical speculations ? 

I have thus set forth three things as the essential quali- 
fications of the Christian minister. Viewed in his active 
relations with human life, the Christian minister has — 

1. To proclaim a fact. 

2. To declare an experience. 

And for that purpose he requires — 

1. To know that fact. 

2. To have that experience. 

8. To possess the requisite gift of utterance. 

The fact is the historical Christ. The experience is a soul 
renewed in the image of Christ. The gift of utterance is a 
natural endowment. These three aptitudes, in union, form 
a valid call and a divine sending to the work of preaching the 
Gospel. These were the qualifications of a Paul, of a John, 
and, with reverence be it said, of the Christ himself. By 
virtue of these qualifications a Luther shook the Vatican and 
reformed the world. In the same power Wesley wrought his 
beneficial changes. There, too, may you find the secret of 
the transforming influence exerted on the well-springs of reli- 
gious thought by our own Channing. It is true that Paul, 
Luther, Wesley, and Channing had received the advantage of 
what is termed a learned education; but their strength lay 
not in the hair of their head, but in the vigour of their 
fi'ame ; not in their scholarship, but in their saintship ; not 
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in their familiarity with the dead langaages, bnt in their 
possession of living tongues. These are God's qualifications 
for his own work. Whoever in truth possesses these aptitudes 
is, or ought to be, a minister of the Gospel, and whoever 
bears that name without possessing these aptitudes, him God 
has not called, him God has not sent, and worthy though he 
may be as a man and useful as a member of society, yet 
lacking these qualifications, he is out of his place, he is in a 
wrong position — he may desecrate the sanctuary, but he 
cannot hallow the worshippers; he may impair his own 
peace, but he cannot aid others to the blessedness of true 
religion. No ! he can neither duly perfect the education of 
his own nature, nor adequately promote the salvation of his 
fellow-men. 

I have mentioned the essential qualifications of a Christian 
minister. Other qualifications there are of no small value. 
Learning, the most exact, the most varied, the most profound, 
is a very useful auxiliary, provided the learning be sanctified 
and controlled by the spirit of that religion to whose service 
all learning ought to be consecrated. Mental discipline, too, 
the most diversified and the most thorough, should lend its 
strength, as a pillar, to sustain the sacred edifice. What 
more proper than that the highest mental culture, and the 
greatest mental ability, should bend the knee of a willing 
homage to the king of the realms of thought ? yes ; let 
Genius entwine its laurels round the cross ; let art repay to 
the Gospel the obligations it owes thereto for the loftiest of 
its flights and the grandest of its products. Surely he who 
covered this universe with beauty, and embellishes every loving 
heart, ought to receive in return the noblest homage that man 
can render. Nevertheless, these are not the altar nor the 
sacrifice, but the flowers around the victim's head. Wlthavj^t^ 
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them the Covenaniers of Scotland acceptably worshipped God 
on the rude and bare hill-side, and without them many an 
early martyr ascended from the damp catacomb or the burning 
pile, where he had effectually preached Christ crucified, to 
the bosom of his Heavenly Father. 

Nevertheless, general culture and general intelligence are all 
but universally indispensable. So important are general culture 
and general intelligence, that I had almost placed them among 
the essential qualifications of a Christian minister. If the 
Christian minister has to deduce the great principles of reli- 
gion from the impressions and movements of his own soul, 
from the constitution of the universe, from the &ame of 
society, and from the sacred records ; if he has to evolve the 
spirit of everlasting truth from the divine elements and the 
general tenor of his sources of information, and in that spirit 
to recognise a supremacy and proclaim an authority which he 
denies to the letter ; if he has to maintain that divine revela- 
tion against honest objections and dishonest cavils ; if he has 
to apply that informing and renewing power to the great and 
ever- varying wants of individuals and society ; if , in his daily 
ministrations, he has to guard that power against the frosts 
of indifference on the one side and the heats of fanaticism on 
the other ; if he has to distinguish between the true and the 
false in existing systems of religion, and while he zealously 
upholds the true, firmly, yet mildly assails the false — if the 
Christian minister has to perform this difficult task — and 
certainly no less a task is imposed on the Unitarian minister — 
then will he unquestionably have need of general culture and 
general intelligence ; and while his heart remains under the 
pressures of God's hand, the more thorough his culture and 
the larger his intelligence, the better may he be expected to 
fulfil his mission. 
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But do not confound culture and intelligence with learned 
lore. For the general purposes of the Christian ministry 
even the best scholarship is of value only so far as it produces 
culture and intelligence ; and without scholarship , culture 
and intelligence of a high order have existed and do exist. 
Indeed, scholarship, in the proper sense of the term, is both 
little needed and little possessed in the ordinary ministry of 
the word. Even the attempted union of the two is likely to 
be prejudicial to both. The scholar, like the poet, is bom, 
not made ; and He who ministers the gifts of our human life 
has given a sufficient number of scholars in giving but com- 
paratively few. There was but one Paul in the whole 
apostolic band, and his ** much learning** has left on certain 
pages of the New Testament traces which add little to its 
light and less to its value. In truth, it is easy for a minister 
to have more learning than he knows how to wield. As of 
old, so now, ** Knowledge puffeth up," and science ministers 
extravagance. Indeed, literary accumulations may be so huge 
and multifarious as to require years for their profitable 
assimilation — well if, during the process, they do not, with 
their uneasy distractions, urge the feet into some bye-path of 
secular interests and pursuits. 

After all, familiarity with the great thoughts and noble 
aspirations of our own English literature is preferable to a 
superficial acquaintance with the heathen classics ; and for 
culture and intelligence, to say nothing of the religious life, 
give me the Bible, and I shall not be poor in thought, even 
if I am denied access to Homer and Horace. Then, in every 
branch of knowledge, how much is there that has no marked 
bearing on either intelligence or culture ? This learned lumber 
is unconsciously dro|)ped by most men the moment they leave 
the college and engage in the duties of real life, ^^tia "^^^^ 
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less prepared would they have been had they spent the time 
in courses of reading immediately connected with the wants 
and interests of human society. It is of more consequence 
to the Christian minister to be well-read in the fleshly tablets 
of the human heart than in the various readings of ancient 
manuscripts. It will be of more service to him to be familiar 
even with the five points of Calvinism than with the huge 
mass of profound lore touching the Hebrew vocalisation. One 
parable &om the life of Christ will stand him in better stead 
than volumes of Babbinical disputation ; and if his mind is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Hebrew prophets, he 
will do more for God and man than if he could recite from 
memory all that the Christian Fathers fancied or fabled. 

If a good education is a useful education, then a good 
education for the ministry may be given as well, if not better, 
without any contact with processes which, after all, are often 
only superficially understood, and results which have no 
bearing on the great interests of Ufe and the great claims of 
duty. Nay, I verily believe that many a student for the 
ministry, who has had his mind confused and his heart 
repelled by the vast masses of discordant and all but useless 
things forced on his attention, would have gladly welcomed, 
and largely profited by the ascertained results of learned 
inquiry and soHd scholarship and varied experience of life, 
had they been presented to him in forms at once systematic 
and acceptable. 

Any way, it is the man, and not the scholar, that is needed 
in the pulpit, the vestry, the parlour, the nursery, and the 
cottage. And as is the man, so is the ministry. Without a 
Christianised man there is no Christian ministry ; and apart 
from a Christian ministry, Christianity itself cannot flourish 
and spread. But I forget that Christianity has in it a vital 
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force of its own. I forget that Christ **liveth evermore,'* 
and is "the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." The 
inherent forces of the Gospel are imperishable; and if one 
channel dries up another will open. The undue estimate 
attached to learning as such, the tendency of a learned 
ministry to degenerate into a profession, and of a profession 
to harden into a priesthood, as well as the sterility and death 
which accompany these unnatural growths, are so marked 
and so painful as to explain the error that, affcer all, a separate 
class of men, whose duty it is to be religious, and by being 
religious to promote religion, is one of those mediaeval cor- 
ruptions which wiser times and a truer and more prevailing 
faith will in time quietly let drop, to the manifest advantage 
of all concerned. However this may be, he must be a bold 
man who will venture to declare that our grammar schools, 
our universities, and our colleges have produced such a race 
of ministers of the Gospel as are equal to the momentous 
work of evangelising the world, at least in an age like the 
present. Either the processes of preparation must be improved, 
or other and less incompetent instruments must be found, else 
existing alienations will not only remain but become greater 
and greater, while ignorance, vice, and crime, already huge 
and formidable, will grow into dimensions perilous to the 
very existence of society. 



xin. 

TO PREACH THE GOSPEL 

THE DUTY OF THE 

MINISTER OF CHRIST. 



'* Christ sent me not to baptise, but to preach the Gospel." — 1 Cob. i. 17« 

"Not to baptise" — and yet Paul, as appears from the 
connection, did baptise. The apostle meuis, then, tha^ 
Christ sent him not so mnch to baptise as to preach the 
Gospel. Baptism and the Gospel are related the one to 
the other. They are related as means to an end, as an instru- 
ment to a purpose or result, as an outward observance to a 
grand spiritual agency and a divine and everlasting product. 
Baptism, in consequence, is subordinate and subsidiary ; v^hile 
preaching the Gospel is primaxy and final. Hence arises an 
important distinction — a minister's duties divide into two 
classes — ^the subsidiary and the principal. He may baptise 
because baptising conduces to the great object of his life — 
namely, to preach the Gospel. Another distinction embraces 
engagements which, in r^ard to the Gospel, are neither 
primary nor secondary, but simply negative — having, that is, 
no immediate, no necessary connection with the great end of 
preaching, which is the conversion and salvation of human 
souls. Of the topics contained in these three divisions I 
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proceed to discourse, hoping, fdth the aid and hlessing of 
God, to offer some suggestions which may he useful to him 
whom we thus solemnly consecrate to the home missionary 
enterprise. 

1. There is a class of pursuits with which the messenger of 
Christ must either not meddle at all or meddle hut sparingly. 
These pursuits are such as have little or no hearing on the 
work of the ministry. The distinction is, I am aware, of an 
arhitrary kind ; for all the higher interests and nohler engage- 
ments of life are connected one with another, and contrihute 
in union toward a great result-namely, the development of 
our nature and the advancement of society. These great 
results are, however, hest secured hy a subdivision of labour. 
All things are not for all men. To every one his task. And 
if every one performs his task, the whole of God's work will 
be accomplished no less easily than well. To the Christian 
minister a labour is assigned. The labour is of a nature to 
demand and to exhaust all his enefgies. Let all his energies, 
then, be consecrated to the labour. This requirement makes 
it wrong in him to allow his attention to be distracted. 
Things which other men may do he must not attempt. 
He must abstain from everything which does not contribute 
directly and decidedly to the one work and labour of his life. 
Wedded to Christ, for Christ he must reserve all his forces. * 
Whatever stands not in the order of baptism or of preaching 
the Gospel, that he must not either handle or touch. 

If I mention one or two particulars by way of illustration, 
my meaning will be more clear, and more clear also will be the 
duty I desire to enforce. The public feeling throws open a 
great gulph between the minister of religion and the ordinary 
pursuits of business. The ermine and the lawn are never 
found on the same shoulders. The only a^ot^ iot Sk<^ %^^^ 
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of Christ to wield is the swoid of the spirit. The Christian 
runs no other than the heavenly race, nor aspires to any but 
an immortal crown. Why, then, should the care of a school 
be added to the care of a pulpit? Why should a minister 
be expected to take part in the many divergent and crossing 
lines of social, civic, or political duty ? To a thoaghtfnl and 
benevolent mind the temptation is indeed great. So manifold, 
huge, and fearful are the actual evils of society, that from 
every side there comes a voice, saying to the minister — 
** Extend a helping hand in this direction.** The ears of the 
missionary whose duty is to pass his days and hours in active 
if not public life, are sure to be besieged by those invitations. 
Deaf must he be to most of them, or his strength will be 
dissipated and his ministry prove a failure. Never must he 
entangle himself with such as are strictly the affairs of this 
life. From political conflicts let him stand aloof. In muni- 
cipal rivalries let him take no part. Public meetings of all 
sorts (except the religious) he must studiously avoid. He 
must deny himself the pleasures and advantages attendant on 
scientific gatherings. Following in the footsteps of his divine 
Master, he must make it his meat and his drink to preach 
the Gospel. As Christ frequented not the mansion of the 
high priest, but the house of the tax-gatherer and the hut of 
the fisherman, so must the missionary live, move, and have 
his being among the needy classes of society. If the pulpit 
is his throne and the study his retreat, the cottage must be 
his constant resort. The ancients pictured night as a graceful 
female figure clad in black vestments, bespangled with stars. 
As she floated over the earth in its hours of darkness, shed- 
ding dewy blessings from her full and glitteribg hands, so 
should the messenger of the Gospel move up and down the 
dark places of our social system, in sympathy with its sombre 
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hues, and dispensing on every side the hright influences of the 
religion whose spirit is remedial, restorative, and gladdening. 

I ask you, my young friend, to weigh the import and 
tendency of these remarks. The generous activities of your 
nature will, I know, urge you now in this direction, now in 
that, and always to undertake more than you can accomplish. 
Guard, I beseech you, against the misleading impulse. Con- 
centration is indispensable to efficiency, and concentration is 
impossible except you from the first religiously abstract your- 
self from every engagement which conduces but insensibly to 
the important service to which you have been called. 

2. Even on objects which may be considered as subsidiary 
to the Gospel it is only a small part of your energy that you 
are at liberty to bestow. Popular education you must not 
pass unaided. Temperance, the nurse of virtue, you will, I 
know, study to promote. The reform of our prison discipline 
needs the recreative hand of the religion of love ; and if it 
shall ask aid of you, it must not ask in vain. What a blessed 
work to enshrine the genius of Christianity in our poor- 
houses I Here is a labour in which you will rejoice to take a 
part, should the opportunity serve. But why? Because 
these, and similar engagements, are the immediate applica- 
tions to social wants of the spirit and the power of the Gospel. 
In promoting these you serve Christ. Mere abstract prin- 
ciples are unknown in his teachings. He never uttered a 
word without translating it into an act. As the dew on the 
grass, so his words distilled living essences on human hearts. 
His spirit seems never to have been at ease but when brooding 
over some new moral birth. In one view, all his energies 
bear down earthwards. With his eye ever fixed on God, his 
hands are ever busy for man — ^not for man in general, but for 
this man and that. Now he raises Petet*^ mi^*^ T£vn}OcL^ ^x^-isq. 
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her fevered conch. Now he opens the eyes of the man who 
was horn hlmd. Now he folds little children in his tender 
emhrace, and now he reaches ont a snccouring hand to Peter, 
exclaiming — " Lord, save, or I perish I " Even his sermons 
are deeds, and his lessons portraits. Do yon not see his 
sower going forth to sow ? Do yon not sigh over the prodigal 
son, who tries to find the nutriment he needs in husks which 
swine do eat? Have yon not travelled with the man who 
went down from Jemsalem to Jericho, and taken part with 
and for him against the plundering Arabs, and with the gentle 
tread and tardy foot of Christian sympathy followed the 
maimed and bleeding wayfarer to his inn ? Beyond a donbt 
beneficence is an embodiment of the Gospel. 

He prayeth best who loyeth best 

All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loyeth ns, 

He made and loTeth all. 

Yet not even this Christ-like ministry is yonr specific and 
peculiar work. Rich as Jesus was in labours of love, he was 
richer still in that inexhaustible wisdom which he lavished on 
the world. But for his words even his deeds would have died 
away into perpetual oblivion. How many an act of heroism 
has perished for want of a recording pen I Great words pos- 
sess a kind of immortality. Homer's verse will survive as 
long as human intelligence tarries on the earth. And so the 
Gospels are undying. In their ever-living page the great 
Teacher continues to speak to the world. Nay, rather, he 
addresses you and me— *he addresses the old man near the 
tomb, and the young man just launching into active life — ^he 
addresses every reader, and speaks directly to his heart, that 
he may show him and make him feel his needs, and bring him 
in lowly piety to God. 
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3. And so if you, my young friend, would be a true follower 
of Christ, you must imitate Christ by preaching the Gospel. 
I utterly repudiate the not very wise but profuse talk we 
have had in these new-light days, to the effect that the work 
of the pulpit is done, and that literature is superseding 
specific religious instruction. By ** the foolishness of preach- 
ing" did God convert the Pagan world of old, and so long as 
the tongue can electrify the heart and direct the life more 
effectually than the eye, so long will preaching remain God's 
chief instrument for causing his will to be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven. If life only can kindle life, then is it by 
contact with a spiritually living speaker that the dead will be 
raised, the dumb be made to speak, and the feet rendered 
swift on the path of duty. 

With these assurances I bid you go forth and preach the 
Gospel. The injunction I could not utter did I not believe 
that your feet are shod with the preparation of the Gospel — 
the Gospel of peace. No command more idle than to bid 
him minister the Gospel to others who has not the Gospel in 
his own soul. As well might you bid him who is penniless 
bestow a pound in alms. Not even in material things can a 
man give what he does not possess. Less still, if possible, 
can the ignorant teach, or the blind show the way, or the 
undevout foster piety. If you are destitute of the love of 
Christ you cannot communicate it. How caa you kindle my 
lamp if your own is gone out and you are without oil ? — I 
check myself. I feel assured that you understand the Gospel, 
that you love the Gospel, that to some extent you live the 
Gospel, and that therefore you are fft to teach and preach 
the Gospel. 

Let it, then, be the Gospel that you preach. As Christ 
preached the Gospel, so must you. The Gospel you m»53.i^ 
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preach, and nothing else than the (xospel. The whole €h)spel, 
and nothing but the Gospel, must you preach. To preach 
the Gospel simply and folly must be your aim — your first aim 
and your last. Only so far as you make this the great object 
of your life do you deserve the honourable title of a Christian 
minister. To my ears, no designation sounds so pleasingly as 
that of ^* minister of the Gospel." To deserve such a name, 
indeed, is in my judgment the highest honour. To that 
honour may you have such a claim as will abide the ordeals of 
the judgment-day, and be acknowledged by the great Head 
of the Church I 

For this blissful result you must preach the Gospel exclu- 
sively. **The light of the glorious Gospel of Christ" is 
** the power of God unto salvation." The Gospel is a full 
and sufficient remedy for the evils of the world, and a concen- 
tration of spiritual force fit and equal to the work of perfecting 
the nature of every man. The blessing is complete, entire, 
lacking nothing. There it is embodied in the sublime life of 
Christ. To preach the Gospel is to preach Christ crucified. 
But you cannot use the sword of the spirit except it is in 
your own hands. What you have to do, then, and all you 
have to do, is to make the Gospel your own. In other words, 
you must be grafted into the ever-living vine, if you would 
become a channel for the communication of its generous and 
quickening sap. 

If the Gospel is sufficient in reality, let it be sufficient in 
your preaching. Never think of supplementing the Gospel. 
Expect no aid from human speculations. Even ** the gleaning 
of the grapes of Ephraim is better than the vintage of 
Abi-ezer." (Judges viii. 2.) A marvellously rich book is the 
Bible to those who know how to make their way to its 
treasures, and to bring them out and ofier them in all their 
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native beauty to the church. Never fancy that any word- 
wisdom, whether taken from your own store or the stores of 
others, can hold the place, or even advantgeously set off, the 
unsearchable riches of God in Christ as treasured up in Holy 
Scripture, and especially as enshrined in the words and deeds 
of the Saviour himself. 

Not exclusively alone, but positively must you preach the 
Gospel. Positive no less than free is the tone of the instruc- 
tion through which you have gone. A Christian myself, I am 
compelled to teach Christianity. What with me is certain, I 
cannot make uncertain to my pupils. What I know I cannot 
affect to doubt, and if I know anything I know that Christ is 
the life of the soul, and so the life of the world. In the 
utmost latitude of inquiry have I indulged. The same free 
scope would I recommend to others. But having as a result 
of my travels been brought home to Christ, I should be 
equally ungrateful and unfaithful did I not offer to such as 
look to me for aid a share in my peace and comfort and joy. 
Having entered into the spirit of the teaching I have thus 
described, you are prepared, I do not doubt, to preach a 
positive Christianity. Without dogmatising, you will teach 
what you believe, and expound what you know. Instead of 
veering now to this and now to that side, constant only in 
inconstancy, your yea will be yea, and your nay will be nay ; 
and so after the manner of your great model you will sow 
good and fruit-bearing seed, and dispense the heaven-descended 
manna, wherever you are called in Providence to labour up 
and down this populous and important district. 

You, my friend and brother, will not, I know, so miscon- 
strue the advice I have just given, as if I meant that you are 
to consider your inquiries terminated, and the windows of 
your bosom closed. Expansion is one attribute of ttK\&« 
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Without growth there is no religion. Expect more lig^ 
Pray and work for more light. But never think that your 
light will become larger or brighter by neglect or concealmeDi 
Only by fidelity to the light you have, can yon hope to receiye 
fresh effusions of divine truth. Religious light is not gained, 
as scientific knowledge may be, in the seclusions of the closet 
or the laboratory. You must live the Gospel in the activitiaB 
of home and society, if you would have clearer and fuller 
views of its divine teachings, surpassing value, and most 
benign effects. By ministering to others after the manner of 
Christ, you will learn more of Christ than any creed can 
teach, or any system of divinity impart. Happy for yon thai 
your daily duty will keep alive the purer affections of your 
nature, and make you vividly conscious of how divinely 
applicable is Christianity to the great woes and wants of 
human nature. Happy for you is this, if only because it will 
preserve you from unprofitable speculations respecting some 
possible millenium of religious truth whose brilliancy is to 
make the sun of Christianity look dim. Let it be your care 
to make the most of what you know, and leave the result, as 
you safely may, with God. Let it be your care to do the best 
for the present, and leave the fature, as you safely may, with 
God. The Christ, whose spirit has produced the nineteenth 
century, is able to do greater works than these since he is 
gone to, and ever remains with, the ** Father Almighty." 

Besides preaching the Gospel exclusively and positively, 
you must preach it distinctively. A Gospel which is not 
distinctive is no Gospel at all. A Gospel in the abstract has 
neither form, feature, voice, nor soul — like a man in the 
abstract. Abstractions may be all very well in the lecture- 
room; but they are out of place in God's own every- day 
working world — and most of all are they out of place in the 
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pulpit. Abstractions may mislead the studious few — ^they 
never enlighten the untaught many. Had the church no food 
more substantial than abstractions, it would soon <' perish 
with hunger." Yes; it is your own Christianity you must 
preach. If you are to preach the Gospel at all, you must 
preach the Gospel in the form in which it has been made 
known to you. Any other kind of preaching is no less power- 
less than false and deceptive. You, I know, are very thankful 
that you have been led to receive those views of the Gospel 
which bear the name of Unitarian. Cherishing those views 
myself most dearly, I congratulate you on the kindness thus 
displayed to you by the Heavenly Father. A consistent 
Unitarian is a happy man, because he is free, righteous, 
loving, and beneficent, after the manner of Christ. Happy, 
superlatively happy, too, is a consistent Unitarian minister, 
notwithstanding his disqualifications and disadvantages. May 
you know by experience all the good which such an one may 
reap and enjoy I For this, however, you must not hide your 
light under a bushel, but rather hold it aloft, so as to become 
yourself as a city set on a hill. 

In the last place, I entreat you to preach the Gospel 
practically. The child was right — and wiser, too, than many 
of his elders — ^who said that religion was to be good and to do 
good. Eminently is this true of the Gospel. To be and to 
do as Christ was and did, is the sum and substance of Chris- 
tianity. These were the ends which Christ sought — let these 
be the ends which you seek. Aim first and last to bring men 
into deep and living sympathy with Christ, that so they may 
live in union with their Heavenly Father, and accomplish the 
end of their present existence. But here you cannot hope . 
for success unless you, as a preacher, studiously and habitually 
follow the great exemplar. What course wa& tdk^^ii Vj \£as^ 
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who knew the hnman heart ? The evangelist Mark (i. 14.) 
answers the question clearly and decisiyely in these words-^ 
** Jesus came into Galilee preaching the GoBpel of the kingdom 
of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand ; repent ye, and helieve the Gospel.** 

It is your duty to imitate Christ by bearing this bniden to 
the world. The theme of your preaching most be— '< Repent 
ye, and believe the Gospel.'* Repentance is needfnl now as 
much as in the days of Christ. Never in this world will 
repentance cease to be needful. The state of mind of which 
repentance is the substance and the token, is the fomidatioii 
of all true religion. He who strives in reality to live the 
Christian life, never ceases to repent. So long as I sin, so 
long I hope God will give me a repentant heart. A repentant 
heart forms the ground of my hope of acceptance with the 
All-Merciful. What I need, others need. If others need 
repentance as much as I need it, they need also to have 
repentance preached to them. Therefore do I charge you to 
be faithful to your duty here. Christ places repentance before 
belief. The reason is, that men believe in good only when 
they repent of evil. He that worships Mammon has no 
power to believe in God. He that worships self, in any form, 
is an idolater, and must be made to feel and own how power* 
less and mean a thing he believes in, ere he can be in a state 
of mind to acknowledge, revere, and love the true and infinite 
good. Therefore preach repentance ; and that you may preach 
it effectually, preserve, constantly preserve, a contrite and 
lowly heart yourself. how supremely absurd for the self- 
sufficient man, for the self-satisfied man, to preach repentance I 
* Preach repentance, indeed, he cannot, unless he first repent 
himself. And in consequence do you ask God to give you 
the meek and lowly heart. May you know in your own deep 
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and varied experience the certain tmth and deep import of 
that beatitude — ** Blessed are the poor in spirit , for theirs is the 
kvigdom of heaven / " 

Go forth, then, in the power of Christ, and say to every one 
whose ear you can gain — ** Bepent, and believe the Gospel." 
Make conversion, in the true Scriptural sense of the word, the 
chief aim and end of your ministry. A perfect heart is the 
claim of God ; let nothing short of a perfect heart satisfy you 
either for yourself or others. And may the Spirit of God go 
with you ; may it abide in your soul. Only thus will you be 
wise enough and strong enough for your work. 

Verily I say unto you, Now that you are young, you will 
gird yourself, and walk whither you will ; but when you shall 
be old, you will stretch forth your hands, and another shall 
gird you, and lead you whither you would not. In that day 
of your age and debility, the memory of this hour and this 
consecration may rise before you. In what aspect ? a smiling 
or a frowning one ? Which would you prefer then ? make 
that aspect your choice now. If you make it sincerely and 
pursue it steadily, God will not suffer you to be wholly dis- 
appointed, for then will other memories crowd your mind — 
the features of those to whom God will have made you a 
channel of light and strength and peace and joy ; and, in 
company with them, you will in the decays of the body, be 
strengthened, comforted, and cheered in spirit ; so that, like 
Moses, your eye will not be dim, nor your natural force 
abated. (Deut. xzxiv. 7.) 



XIV. 



THE MISSION AND MESSAGE 



OF THB 



CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 



«The angel of the Lord by night opened the prison doors, ano( 
bironght them forth, and said, Go, stand and speak in the temple all 
the words of this life." — ^Aots y. 19, 20. 

In the Bible, when rightly nnderstood, there is a wonderfal 
nnity. The nnity is of snch a nature as to distinguish the 
Bible from all other books. The nnity is of snch a natnre as 
to make the volume unutterably precious. The word which 
declares that nnity is life. Moral and spiritual life is the 
great theme of the Bible. This also is the great want of 
human kind. The reason is, that human kind is under the 
death of sin, which is the true and the only true death. He 
that is dead in soul and conscience, is really dead though 
he may have a name to live. Around these two centres — 
death and life — ^all the contents of the Bible range themselves 
as by natural affinity. Death, with its deep and awful 
shadows — ^life, with its bright and glowing suns, combine 
to make the Bible the great book of God and the one book 
of man, and to invite to the earnest study of its deeply and 
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richly-coloured pages all men of every age and every condi- 
tion ; for all love life and desire to shun death, with a depth 
and a constancy which you, my hearers, feel far better than I 
can describe. In unison with the general tenor of the Bible, 
it was a message of life with which " the apostles" (probably 
Peter and John) were charged : ** Go, and speak all the words 
of this life.'* The prominent word is life. The central thought 
is life. Life is the essence of the message the apostles were 
commanded to publish. In consequence, life is the essence 
of Christianity— and life is the burden which the Christian 
minister has to bear to thd world. 

This general description may serve to show us what does 
not constitute the substance of his message. If life is the 
essence of the Gospel, then its herald has not to elaborate 
and announce a philosophy. By no means do I say he is not 
to study philosophy, for he is to study whatever may aid to 
open and strengthen his mind, or cast light on our human 
capabilities and destiny; and some acquaintance with philo- 
sophy may at least assist him to illustrate the essential 
conformity of the Gospel to the nature of man, its agreement 
with all pure moral truth, and its identity with man's highest 
desires and aims. To no higher office, however, than that of 
a deaconess can philosophy pretend in the Christian church. 
The ambassador for Christ is sent not to speculate, but to 
preach the Gospel. All that speculation could ever aspire 
to do has been fully accomplished in the counsels of infinite 
wisdom. The gift of God is eternal life, and that life is in 
his Son. Philosophy is man's thought about divine things, 
not divine things themselves. In this character creeds agree 
with philosophy, only creeds are fossilised philosophies. If, 
then, the Christian minister is not to teach a philosophy, still 
less is he to make a creed the substance of bi% ^x^%x^coxl%« 
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As little is he to spend his strength on systems of divinity, 
whether adopted from others or constructed by himself. Sys- 
tems of divinity are only creeds amplified. Both ascend no 
higher than human opinions. Both are implicitly condemned 
by the Bible, which is a book of facts rather than doctrines — 
a collection of moral and spiritual forces, a concentration of 
what is holiest and noblest in human life, and what is most 
tender, touching, and quickening to man in the life of God. 
The same reasons disallow all inferior themes, not as wrong 
in themselves, so much as out of place. The pulpit is not a 
lecture-desk for the student of histoty ; nor a chair for ethical 
disquisition ; nor a platform for the denunciation of political 
abuses; nor a tripod for the dark and mystic oracles of a 
heated imagination. In one sense, indeed, the Christian 
minister is free of the entire commonwealth of thought and 
speech. It is his duty to show how true religion may be 
interfused in every sound exercise and every worthy product 
of the human mind; for in doing so he is labouring to 
universaHse that life which is with the Father, and which the 
Father bestows on the world through the Son. Only the 
Christian minister must here, too, as everywhere, bear in 
mind that he is sent <^not to baptise, but to preach the 
Gospel;'' and that, whatever theme he handles, he handles 
the theme not so much for its own sake as for the sake of 
Christ — ^for the furtherance, that is, of the kingdom of God 
in the world. For the work of the Christian minister is a 
specific work. In some sense it is an exclusive work. It is 
not merely moral and spiritual life he has to foster and pro- 
mote. Not a life, but the life, the life of Christ — ^that, and 
nothing short of that, nothing different from that he is com- 
missioned to show forth, illustrate, and recommend. 

The text is here very emphatic — "All the words of fhiz 
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life,'' What life? Consult the context, and you will find 
that it is the life of Christ to which the injunction refers. 
Noi improbably the idea of the resurrection of Christ was the 
central idea. That fact had just revolutionised the apostolic 
band. The appearance in their midst of unmistakeable tokens 
of tie living Jesus had made the fearful courageous, had 
lifted up the despondent, had rallied the wandering, had 
unitel into one firm aggressive phalanx the half-believing, 
and lalf-doubting, and wavering companions of the Son of 
Man, ind compelled them to proclaim at every risk the great 
things of God. That life, even though as yet but imperfectly 
undersiood, gave life to their all but lifeless souls, and they 
learnt Ihat what proved life to them was meant and fitted to 
be the ife of the world. Accordingly, they preached Jesus 
as " the prince of life." The original indicates one who is 
the first of an order or series. Jesus was declared or deter- 
mined to be the Son of God, with power by his resurrec- 
tion from the dead. It is not meant that the mere act of 
living again after he had died proclaimed Jesus to be the 
Son d God and the Saviour of the World ; but this was the 
last {ct of the sacred drama; this was the concluding and 
supeme proof that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
uno himself. In the resurrection God set his seal to the ' 
mcral and spiritual perfection of Jesus, as exemplified in his 
public life, and as recorded in the Gospels. In the resurrec- 
tioi the vital forces of the divine life which was in Christ rose 
to heir meridian altitude, and shed light equally on the 
sumnits and on the depths of man's destiny. That it was 
no )ntological notion that was intended in the words *^this 
life,' but a groat moral and spiritual reality, is clear, not only 
fron what has already been said, but specially from the fact that 
its poclamation included repentance and the forgiveness of sins. 
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^* Repent, and believe the Gospel/' was the injanction «f 

the apostles, even as it had been the requirement with whieh 

their master himself had opened his great comroission. A 

great spiritual change was that which both aimed to produce. 

They found men sunk in sin, and they desired to win tlem 

over to holiness. For this purpose they must make them feel 

the heinousness of sin, inspire them with hope, rouse them to 

effort, and draw them on to trust. Therefore they pjeach 

good news — the good news that God loves them even in their 

sins ; that God is ready to forgive and waits to be graiious ; 

that God pities the weakness of the sinner, is grieved at his 

chains, and stands prepared to break them in twan the 

moment the sinner wills to accept his offer of mercy. With 

the same view they point to the life of Christ as the anbodi- 

ment of the dearest love of God and the most costlj love of 

man, and say ** all that is yours." From the curreni of his 

life they ascend, and point to its most tragic terminatDn, and 

say " All that is yours." But what seemed the end pio^es to 

be only the beginning. Over the riven tomb the trium)hant 

Christ ascends to the right hand of the majesty on high. And 

then, as if to give a sevenfold proof that all these are pirely 

spiritual forces, the Holy Spirit is poured forth into the hearts 

of the believers, who are thereby bom anew, and, in the livng 

energies of that new birth, begin to " speak all the wordsof 

this life." The grand and overpowering total is offered to 

those that were nigh and to those that were afar off, as Gd's 

own remedy for the disease of sin, as God's own restoratioi of 

lost human vitality, — in a word, as life from the dead—fche 

very spirit of God quickening the dead bones of a sinful md 

perishing race. This is the life which the Christian minster 

has to proclaim. It is no mere morality. It is no ^ere 

counsels of prudence. It is no forecastings of probability It 
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is nothing less than the life of God centered and manifested 
in the life of Christ. Christianity is not a doctrine, though it 
comprises doctrines. Christianity is not an expiation, though 
it effectually blots out sin, no less in its deadly virolence than 
its bitter recollections and retributive fears. Christianity is a 
reservoir of spiritual forces, of which God is the fountain head 
and Christ the stream, and human society the boundless 
meadow. 

Not only is the Gospel designed to heal and restore, but 
also to unfold, elevate, and perfect. In its aims and operation 
it is essentially educational. Its office is to call out man's 
natural powers by congenial and quickening influences. It 
abolishes evil by substituting good, and chases away darkness 
by introducing light. And the good which it substitutes, and 
the light which it introduces, are not so much medicine as 
food — nutriment from the creative hand of God which makes 
all things new in the spirit and power, and according to the 
image, of his Son. Thus the Christian life is a growth — a 
constant growth, a growth into the full stature of the perfect 
man — head, heart, and soul being developed to the utmost, in 
the rich soil of God's love, in God's own genial air, under 
God's own fertilising showers, and beneath the invigorating 
rays of God's never-setting sun. 

** If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink." So 
said the Saviour himself, so must every one of his represen- 
tatives say. Till that water is drunk, man's thirst cannot be 
allayed. Those who once drink thereof thirst no more for 
ever, yet never cease drinking, so sweet and so salubrious do 
they And the draughts; and as they drink so they become 
strong and rejoice, and are glad in the gracious and almighty 
Giver. It is the will of the Divine Shepherd that his sheep 
should be led beside these still waters and lie do^tL ycl v2cl<^*s^^ 
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green pasttires ; and therefore his servants mnst make this 
happy result their own ceaseless aim, drawing men to the 
living and overflowing fountain, Christ, by all the attractions 
of a loving life, as well as by gentle and winning words. 

Words I say, for is not the command of the tert '* Go and 
speak?" With singular force and energy was the command 
carried into effect. Witness Peter's noble reply to the threat- 
ning and coercing High Priest — "We ought to obey God 
rather than men.'' Grand and imperishable vindication of the 
rights of conscience ! Heroic obedience to the sternest require- 
ments of duty ! And thus ever do great words take their 
vitality from great deeds. You cannot speak for God if yon 
do not act for God. Words, not inspired by deeds, are but 
empty breath. It is only when the heart is full that the word 
is powerful. A '< mere sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal " 
is the man who talks about religion without having felt its 
power and experienced its blessedness. ** The words of this 
life " can be spoken only by such as know what ** this life " is. 
Beligion is light — how can the blind discourse thereon intelli- 
gently ? Beligion is love — ^how can the hard heart represent 
its beauty or reproduce its delights 9 Religion is power — ^how 
can the slave of the world tell effectually of the largeness and 
the joy of its liberty ? Only when the Spirit is poured forth 
can the Spirit's work be done. God must kindle the heart, if 
the heart is to make other hearts yearn for God. No lip is 
eloquent with divine eloquence but such as has been touched 
with a live coal from the ever-burning altar. And when once 
the preacher's heart and lip have been inspired, he will inspire 
others ; no need to say to him ** Go ; " no need to bid him 
" speak ; " a necessity is laid upon him ; he must preach the 
Gospel; the pressures of God's hand compel him to ** speak 
all the words of this life " as certainly and as effectually as 
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they compel the stars to revolve in their courses, the son to 
rise, and the rivers to flow. 

Let not these lofty verities be an occasion to us of fancying 
that he who speaks for Christ is by his office required to affect 
high-sounding words. The term speak is, specially in the 
original, of the simplest import. It calls to mind no arts of 
rhetoric. It demands no midnight oil. The only unction it 
needs is the anointing of the Spirit of (j[-od. And that Spirit 
ever speaks naturally, unartificially. Its still small voice is 
heard when the thunder and the noise of the earthquake leave 
the ear unmoved. True religion, borrowing its eloquence from 
the heart, speaks as children speak in the nursery, as mothers 
speak in the family circle, as friends speak on what deeply 
interest them. So spake Christ. So spake the apostles when 
truly Christian. No ** sons of thunder" were they, then, but 
men, religious men, men filled with human goodness and divine 
sanctity, whose hearts spake before their lips opened, and 
whose lightest whisper had a force to break in pieces the 
granite rocks of human unbelief and sin. To this child-like 
talking of the great things of God much need have we to 
return. If, as some say, the pulpit has lost its power, it is 
because the pulpit has become noisy. More conversational 
must its tone be. The preacher must speak to his brother 
men even as he speaks to them on the more interesting topics 
of every-day life. Then will his wisdom distil as the dew, and 
as the spring shower will his pleadings in behalf of **this life** 
descend on the barren and thirsty heart. 

The speaking of the words of this life on the part of Peter 
and John took place in the temple, and from house to house. 
Why in the temple ? Because it was the centre of sacer- 
dotalism, and as the Gospel was a practical protest against 
sacerdotalism, in the temple it behoved the Go^^^l \»<^ \^^ 
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proclaimed. A due regard to publicity, the sovereign claims 
of honesty, said — " Go, and speak in the temple." Similar 
duties require similar conduct in the present day. But in 
apostolic times, as now, there were other claims. Alas I sin 
sets up its throne in our homes and even nestles in our hearts. 
Therefore Peter and John preached the word of life from 
house to house. Specially domestic and individual does the 
first ministration of the Gospel appear to have been. The 
church in the house preceded the church in the temple. 
The foundation of Christianity was laid in renewed hearts and 
saintly homes. And there only can we now expect to kindle 
the light that shall never grow dim, still less become extinct. 
Why, what is a church but a union of persons who love 
Christ, and desire to be like him? That love and that 
desire — as all our purer affections — must be formed and 
cherished in private ere they can bear witness for Christ in 
public. For myself, I more and more see the insufficiency 
of mere public preaching. It is a vital and loving Christian 
ministration from house to house that we need. As in 
medicine so in religion individuals must be dealt with — 
individual consciences, disorders, infirmities, diseases. And 
specially to that early period of life when as yet the taint of 
sin is but superficial, and when the heart is open to all good, 
must the servant of Christ direct a watchful eye and extend a 
guiding hand. 

Indeed, the genuine ministry of ** all the words of this life" 
will ever be comprehensive. The command of the text is — 
** Speak to the people." ** The people" — ^the widest descrip- 
tion of an auditory. It meant the Jewish nation at large. It 
meant the population of Jerusalem. K any exception is to be 
made, it must be in regard to the capital, and not the column, 
nor the base of the social edifice. A ministry that bestows its 
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cftre on the upper classes exclasivelj or mainly, is not A 
ministry after the manner of Christ. All preferences are to 
be avoided; they are wrong in spirit and bad in effect, but 
the worst is that which passes by the outcast, the neglected, 
the lowly, the smful. the youBg. Disregarding rank and 
disregarding age, the true Christian spirit ministers first and 
most to the most needy. It was the lost that Christ came to 
succour, and the lost he sought as well as saved. And he 
sought them that he might save them. He went about doing 
good. His was essentially an aggressive ministry. He made 
war — open and ceaseless waiv-on the enemies of man. Never 
do you find Christ standing absorbed in speculation as to the 
possibilities of the future. He never asks as to whether the 
light he is to have in heaven will in all respects correspond 
to the light he has on earth ; but knowing his actual light to 
be light, and grieving over the darkness of the world around 
him, he speaks the best word he can, and does the work that 
lies at his hand, leaving those righteous acts to unfold their 
benign consequences in others as well as in himself, under 
the eye of Him who conducts ages as well as individuals in 
their ceaseless progressions, and will continue to conduct 
them until he himself be all in all. 

The commission to Peter and John, on which I have dwelt) 
is recorded to have been brought to them by an angel of the 
Lord. Fit messenger of so angelic a commission ! The form 
of the thought may be Hebraic, in substance the thought is 
everlasting. The loveliest services of God are in the Bible 
discharged by angels. Angelic voices announce and celebrate 
the birth of the Saviour. Angelic spirits begin to minister to 
him the moment he has withstood the temptations of the devil 
and put to flight their diabolical suggester. In a yet darker 
hour and a more urgent need Christ receives a supply of stcem^ 
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from an angelic fonn. Whence, too, but from an angeHe 
voice is Peter led to see that as God is no respecter of persons, 
80 no man is common or nnclean, but that '* in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
him." This last, this great, this truly catholic tmth is also 
ascribed by Peter himself to God. AU these were in tmth 
God's word uttered in man's soul. They are the testimony 
of the Spirit of God with the spirit of man. They were the 
voice of conscience lit-up and braced-upby the hand of wisdom 
and omnipotence. In that voice lay the authority under which 
the apostles acted, and the light and the power by which their 
divine Master himself was led. In religion there is no other 
authority, no other power. He that is not taught of God has 
neither ability nor commission to teach his fellow-men. The 
question is as pertinent now as it was when put by Paul — 
*< How shall they preach unless they be sent ?" A converted 
ministry is an indispensable pre-requisite to the renewal of 
the church. If all God's prophets had received the Spirit 
of God, the conversion of the world would ensue in a few 
generations. Alas! we have in our churches too much of 
man and too little of God — or rather we are overrun with 
the spirit of the world, in the midst of which the Spirit of 
God is quenched. Here is our bane. Here is our great 
want. Here is our weakness. Never shall we be able to 
do God's work until we are possessed and actuated by the 
Spirit of God. Ministers and people — the whole church — can 
flourish only, can live only, on the one condition o^ being 
filled and led by the Spirit of God. There is our authority for 
handling these solemn topics ; there is your authority for 
cherishing those glorious hopes. And when once that autho- 
rity exists and is felt in our spirits, we shall become mighty, 
like Samson, to the pulling down of the strongholds of error 
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and sin, and to the bnilding np of the Hying temple of the 
living God in the living soul of man. It is only God*s voice 
that can speak effectually to God's ear in the human conscience. 
But when the truly divine comes into contact with the purely 
human, then, as in the junction of the electric poles, light, 
heat, and power come forth with the ease and spontaneousness 
which ever characterise the footsteps of almighty love. Bow 
down, bow down, then, under the outpourings of the Spirit of 
God. Prepare yoxvc hearts to receive the vitalising and enrich- 
ing shower. Willingly and gladly submit to its genial influence 
and divinising operation. Especially work in its strength and 
walk in its light. Then will you experience heavenly joy and 
growing peace. Then you will know the truth, know it as a 
reality, and therefore know it for a certainty ; and the truth 
will make you free — ^free of doubt and misgiving, free of error, 
free of distrust, free of fear and dread, for already you will 
have laid hold on Eternal life, and find that earth is heaven 
begun. 



XV. 



MORAL COMPULSION 

THE DUTY AND THE INSTEUMENT 6F 
THE SERVANT OF CHRIST. 



** And the Lord said nnto the servant, Go out into the highwajs and 
hedges (enclosures) and compel them to come in, that my hotise may 
be foil*"— Luke xiv. 23. 

The connexion paints a state of society not unlike that in the 
midst of which we live. By the spontaneous bounty of an 
opulent householder a great feast is prepared, and numerous 
invitations are sent to his acquaintances and friends. The 
answer is universal refusal. Benevolent intentions do not 
readily brook disappointment, and so the master of the house 
dispatches his servant into the streets and lanes of the city to 
collect and '' bring in the poor and the maimed and the halt 
and the blind." The office is executed, and there is yet room. 
Then said the householder — ** Go out into the highways and 
enclosures beyond the city, and constrain whom you can to 
come in, that my house may be full." That householder is 
the loving and bounteous Father of Jesus Christ. That feast 
is "the feast of fat things" provided in the Gospel. That 
mansion is the church, and that servant is the messenger of 
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the Saviour. A tacit contrast seems to me involved in the 
parable. The great Teacher had in his eye the learned 
doctors of the Jewish church, who sat in the seats of authority 
ready to instruct whosoever came. Seated there they were 
all but useless, for society, borne on under new and irresistible 
impulses, swept by and left them in dull and speechless solitude. 
New social conditions required new spiritual instruments. 
Beholding the want with his clear-seeing eye, and feeling its 
urgency with his tender and richly-endowed heart, Jesus 
instituted a missionary religion, and said — <'Go out, and 
compel them to come in." 

The condition of the Jewish Church is the actual condition 
of our English, and specially of our Unitarian Church. What 
an abundant provision is made on all sides around us for the 
religious instruction of the nation. More than twice ten thou- 
sand pulpits occupy the land. A greater number of tongues 
speak weekly of the way of salvation. But the tide of human 
life flows past, nearly as deaf as the sea itself, to the words of 
invitation. What remains but that we cease to imitate the 
Babbis, and give ourselves up to the impulsion of Christ ? If 
the people stand aloof, the minister of the Gospel must go out 
and compel them to come in. This is the duty which I now 
intend to illustrate and enforce, not less for my own guidance 
than the guidance of him whom we have come together to 
welcome into the rich and prolific vineyard of Christian labour. 
The subject divides itself into three heads : — 1. The duty — 
"go out;" 2. The work — "compel them to come in;" 
3. The aim and end — ** that my house may be full." 

And first the duty. Doubtless we have here a command of 
the master. The command is clear and explicit. Even if 
there is no allusion to the stationariness of the Jewish teach- 
ers, the command is perspicuous and emphatic — " %q q>^« 
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While the command is clear and explicit it embodies the very 
spirit of the Gospel ministry. The Gospel itself is a message 
sent from God. The fonnder of the Gospel was the messenger 
of the Heavenly Father. The very name apostles denotes 
their missionary character. The earliest preaching was a 
mission. Centuries elapsed before the Christian Evangelist, 
whose field was the world, passed into the Christian lecturer 
whose circle scarcely exceeds a few yards. But the missionaiy 
spirit was too closely intertwined with the spirit of the Gospel 
ever to be sundered from its ministrations, and so despite of 
necessary qualifications, Christianity has on the whole proved 
itself a mission, is still to a large extent a mission, and will, 
under its innate and irrepressible elasticity, prove more and 
more a mission — a mission, or rather, the mission of God to 
man. These facts establish the duty. To be a Christian is 
to share in the missionary spirit, and put forward the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Every disciple of Christ is bound to be 
in some way a missionary. With special emphasis may he 
be declared under an obligation to be a missionary, who takes 
upon himself the sacred and honourable name of a Christian 
minister, and so openly avows that he engagels in the work which 
Christ received from his Father and accomplished in the world. 
But if the authority of Christ establishes the duty, by the 
spirit of Christ is the spirit of the Christian missionary defined 
and determined. Never without the spirit of Christ can the 
work of Christ be performed. Indeed, the going forth is idle 
unless we go forth in the spirit of Christ. What use to go 
forth if we have no genuine Christian word to utter ? and 
how can we have a genuine Christian word to utter if we have 
not the spirit of Christ ? Can the proud speak with effect of 
the lowly heart? can the self-satisfied create in others self- 
dissatisfaction ? He that has never felt the oppressiveness of 
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sin cannot describe the intolerable burden. Only he who 
knows how welcome forgiveness is, can effectually preach the 
necessity of forgiveness. You mnst have tasted of the sweet- 
ness of the love of God before yon can make others desire 
the blessing. It is none but the Christianised heart that can 
preach Christianity. It is not Christianity, but themselves, 
that unchristianised men preach. ' Hence the prime necesfflty 
of a fresh outpouring of the spirit of Christ. The church 
must again have its Pentecostal days before it can carry on 
the work which the first Pentecost initiated. In all our 
churches the scene of that Nazarene synagogue must be 
repeated, when, with his bosom heaving with the superincum- 
bent Spirit of God, and his heart melting with sympathy 
toward human sufferers, the young carpenter declared in tones 
which filled all present with amazement, and in words which 
still live and can never die — ** The Spirit of Jehovah is upon 
me. He has anointed me to preach good news to the poor, 
he has sent me to proclaim deliverance to the c^tives, a 
return of sight to the blind, and to set at Hberty the oppressed, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of Jehovah.'* 

Even in Jesus the fitness preceded the mission. God first 
gave his own Spirit to his Son, and then commissioned that 
Son to undertake and perform his own work. Indeed, it is 
ever so. God does not bid the sun to shine before he has 
filled the sun with light. Under God's Providence, no fitness 
no mission ; and as the fitness, so the mission. How, then, 
can they do a work of God who are filled with the spirit of 
the world ? And if the spirit of the world is the stronger 
power, the spirit of the world will be the working power. Not 
till we are converted to God ourselves can we hope to convert 
others. A converted pulpit would soon make a fuU church. 
Names must give place to realities, and Tmm<&^T^ ci ^^sscss^ 
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most be ministers of Christ indeed — otherwise there will be 
spiritual sterility, solitude, and death. Unless, my dear young 
friend, the spirit of Jehovah has come down upon you, you 
will not feel impelled to go out, and if you do go out, yon will 
not have the power to constrain men to come in. I cherish a 
hope of you that you have received and are daily receiving 
the Spirit of Jehovah, which is the Spirit of Christ ; but the 
matter is too solemn to allow me to deviate a hairsbreadth 
from what I know ; and you have yet given little, albeit so* far 
as it goes, satisfactory proof of your ministry. I think it, 
therefore, more seemly to urge on you, with earnest and 
affectionate entreaty, to inquire of your own heart if you have 
sought the gift of the Spirit, and if the gift of the Spirit has 
been vouchsafed to you ? Any way, regard the possession of 
the Spirit as the great qualification, a qualification for the 
absence of which nothing can compensate. yes ; if you are, 
as I trust, to be the bearer of repentance, pardon, peace, and 
joy to many hearts in this important neighbourhood, you must 
have your own spirit filled and inspired and actuated with 
the spirit of Christ. Seek that spirit from Him by whom 
alone it can be given — seek it now, this impressive moment ; 
seek it this night, before you give your eyelids to sleep ; seek 
it with to-morrow's dawn; and so beginning, seek it every 
day of your mortal life — ^in faith, in love, in hope toward 
Christ, and in devout and glowing prayer to God. 

Borne up and strengthened by the answer, ** Go out, and 
compel them to come in." "Compel them to come in"? 
"Yes," I hear some one say, ** such is the specific work of 
the priest who, for the all-important purpose, may claim the 
aid of the civil power." What a perversion of divine truth 1 
Another tells me that the perversion, too gross to endure, has 
come to an end. Would that it were so ! The perversion 
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survives in all sacerdotal forms of religion, and is even now as 
busy as it dares be in three-fourths of Christendom. The 
perversion needs no exposure before this audience. Enough 
to say that the compulsion intended is such compulsion as is 
compatible with the spirit of that kingdom of «God whose 
weapons are all spiritual, and whose conquests are all peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit. 

A very different school will, on hearing the command of the 
Master, ask expressly or by implication — ** Am I my brother's 
keeper"? Why should I meddle with the religion or the 
no religion of others?" The answer is — "Freely you have 
received, freely give." You are to aid others because God 
has aided you. The religious condition of your fellow-men 
is your concern because it is the concern of Christ. Either 
renounce the Christian name, or own and honour your Chris- 
tian obligations. No good can come of your taking on you 
the name of Christ while you cherish Pagan principles and 
practise Pagan morality. Indifferentism in the church is the 
grossest of hallucinations and the most perilous of inconsis^ 
tencies. Yet who can honestly say that our own communion 
is free from this "leaven of unrighteousness"? May the 
death-bearing plant be rooted out ! And to you, my young 
friend, I turn and charge you to spare this evil tree neither 
root nor branch. Rather do you compel your neighbours to 
come in by (1) earnest purpose and the sustained endeavour of 
which earnest purpose is the parent. The word of your Lord 
addresses you here. Mark how earnest the purpose and how 
sustained the endeavour of that good householder. Having 
prepared a feast, he is resolved to fill his hall with guests. 
First, he sends to associates, saying — " Come." When they 
refuse, he sends to his fellow-townsmen. On their excusing 
themselves, he dispatches his messenger into the rvut^ ^^s.- 
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tricts around the city. So detennined is he in his benevolen 
design that he receives all who come — the rich, if they will, J 
not, the poor ; yea, the lame, the halt, the blind ; perhaps, i 
his secret mind, preferring their presence because they bi 
most in need. With that wonderfiil truth to nature whic 
characterises all the parables, or rather all the utterances ( 
Christ, the earnestness here depicted is described as snc 
eessfol. Earnestness is ever successful. It is of the natm 
of earnestness to prevail as it is of water to flow. Tfa 
constraining power of earnestness is measured by flourishin 
schools, and overflowing churches, and the renewal of the fao 
of society, and abundant harvests, and a well-fed, industrions 
moral, and religious people. 

(2). The earnestness which I recommend as a means o 
compelling men to come into the Christian fold is an earnest 
ness which has its source as in the Spirit of Jehovah S( 
specifically in the love of Christ. It was his love toward mei 
that made Jesus a missionary. It was his love toward mei 
that made his missionary labours successful. Love, as th( 
essence of God, is as prevailing now as it was in the days o: 
Tiberius CsBsar. He that loves like Christ will win souls lik< 
Christ. Love is more efficacious than argument, and strongei 
even than sin. But who can love like Christ that has noi 
first felt the love of Christ in the benedictions it has pourec 
on his own heart and on his own home? When the lov( 
of Christ constrains the man to become the minister, then th( 
minister constrains others to come in and share the licl 
repast. Even that servant who was sent out with the invita 
tions must have experienced the goodness of his lord, and ha( 
some foretaste of the '^fat things'' spread over his table, els< 
he would have spoken in vain. ** Why should I follow you ?' 
the hungry would reply, ** when I know not whether I shal 
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be received ; and if received, whether the food will be either 
tasteful or salubrious?" <'I have eaten of that bread and 
drunk of those waters, and know that they are equally sweet 
and salutary." And ** Why," the blind would say, " should 
I listen to your word when, for aught I know, that word will 
prove delusive ?" " I was once blind, but now I see ; and I 
bless the hand by which my eyes were couched." **And 
how," the halt would urge, ^' can I be expected to drag my 
broken frame to your master's, door, without some valid 
assurance that I shall not meet with a repulse ? " ** My once 
palsied limbs have been made whole, and now I rejoice in 
strength and vigour ; come with me, then, for the master of 
the feast awaits you with a ready welcome." 

yes ; the human heart is very fertile in excuses ! Even 
our desires for good make us suspicious of offered aid. 
Hungry and thirsty, we fear to be cheated as if with food 
which is no food and water which is no water. Hence the 
need of love on the part of God's messengers — love founded 
on personal experience of God's goodness and the efficacy of 
the Gospel — ^tender and long-suffering love, like the love of 
Christ, which, because it knows in whom and in what it has 
trusted, will take no excuse, spare no trouble, try every 
resource, and exhaust every means. Love such as this must 
prevail, if only because it will not be refused. Cultivate this 
truly wise and generous sentiment, my young friend. This is 
your talisman wherewith to open every door and to make your 
way to all hearts, and bring those whom you address noi 
merely willing, but glad and rejoicing captives into th6 church 
of Christ. Be neither ashamed nor afraid to plead on behalf 
of religion with all whose ear you can gain. Especially let 
the young feel the attractive force of your loving entreaties. 
Surely it is better they should be led by you to Glm&i ^«sv 
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sufEered to stazre on the wastes of society, or to pine away on 
the negations of scepticism, or to perish in the deroimng 
flames of sin. 

(3). But the love of the Christian nlinisler is not a mm 
sentiment, however pore, lofty, and endoring. The love 
springs from experience, and the experience has its roots in 
Christ ; and, therefore, yon are to compel men to come in hj 
preaching Christ. Observe, I do not say by preaching Chris- 
tianity, thon^ to preach Christianity is a noble oflice, and a 
great wo^ ; yet is there something better. Christ, not Chris- 
tianity, is the Saviour of the World. It is not something 
about Christ yon, my yonng friend, are to speak of, bat 
Christ himself. Christ is his own religion. Christ is God*8 
religion in a living form. Christ is the Spirit of the Heavenly 
Father in a human being. Christ in consequence, and nothing 
but Christ, is to be preached ; for *' God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the worid unto himself." Now, what do I mean by 
preaching Christ? I am not thinking of any metaphysical 
abstractions or scholastic speculations, or ontological reveries. 
These I leave to " the disputers of this world." I am little 
concerned to know whether Christ lived before he appeared on 
earth, and if so, how long, and in what sphere; but I am 
concerned to know, deeply concerned to know, what Christ 
was when he sojourned among men, and what Christ does now 
that he is at "the right hand of the Majesty on High." In 
other words, what I want to learn is, what are the qualities 
which make Christ Christ ? What excellencies constitute his 
life? What power did he and does he exercise? What 
functions does he possess ? In what relation does he stand 
to mankind? One word gives the answer — Jesus is the 
Saviour of the World. In that one word lies all that Christ 
is, and all that man needs, and all that God can bestow. 
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To preach Christ as the Saviour of the World is to utter 
the burden of the New Testament, fulfil the great purpose of 
the Heavenly Father, continue the work which Jesus himself 
began, and confer on society the most precious of all blessings « 
Provided always that the preaching stands not in lip utter- 
ances, nor human skill, nor human forces of any kind, but in 
the power of the inner life, and in the demonstration of the 
Spirit of God. Holding, as I do, that <^the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the World," — observing, as I have 
done, that individuals are strong and happy, home bright and 
cheerful, society flourishing, just in the degree in which 
Christ gains dominion in men's hearts and over men's lives^ 
I am sure that Christ is the life as well as the light of the 
world, and that from him will come, as from him only can 
come, the good news announced of old, and the glad tidings 
now longed for by every pure and noble soul. Therefore do 
I bid you preach Christ — ^preach him according to your light, 
according to your experience ; preach him, as then you will 
do, yith ever-growing love to God, to himself, and to man, 
and with devout reverence, implicit trust, and loving sym- 
pathy. So preaching Christ, you will save both yourself 
and others, and have for your reward the sweetest a minister 
can have — ^namely, a numerous and loving flock. But what 
do I say ? I dare promise nothing. I am ashamed to tarnish 
your motive as if by a bribe. What your reward will be is 
known only to God — save this, that you will be permitted 
to feel that you have done your duty, and if you have the 
spirit of the Master, with that result you will be content. 

Yet, though you must not work for a reward, you may 
work for God's purpose and end. And what is that purpose 
in the present issue? It is, that his home may be full. 
Simple, yet sublime and glorious thought ! God, so fox i\.^\fik 
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banishing any of bis children from his presence^ cannot be 
satisfied unless his home is fall. So is it with the nniyezBe 
made by his Word and impregnated with his Spirit — ^it is aM 
universe — ^full of beings, in orders how manifold^ in fEUsnlties 
how various, in functions how dissimilar! yet all beautifb], 
harmonious, and happy ; full of worlds — ^worlds innmnerable, 
but every one replenished with order, covered with light, and 
abounding in good, nor less entering as a concurrent part in 
the well-balanced and effectually-working whole. Bnt home, 
God's home, presents a more touching as well as a more 
majestic picture. How bountiful a repast is there provided! 
How overflowing the goodness which sends out for guests 
in all directions, and welcomes every willing child — ^the more 
warmly the more pressing his necessity I The Gospel is not 
a task, but a love-service. The church is not a workshop, 
but a banqueting hall. The master of the feast is neither 
niggard nor partial, but a father who, while guests ever stream 
in, still declares " there is yet room," and sends out to invite 
and collect others. And wonderful to say, the house, thoo^ 
ever filling, is never full ; and more wonderful still, the heart 
of the entertainer widens with the constantly increasing 
number of his guests. 

These facts constitute the message of the Gospel — ^they are 
the proclamation that is to be made by the herald of Christ. 
Is not the message "worthy of all acceptation" ? It is full 
of good. It is the very good that men, as men, need ; the 
good after which they blindly grope; and the good which 
would supply all their wants ; and yet it is a good which they 
are unable to carve out for themselves, which they cannot 
receive unless bestowed of God, and to which they will 
remain strangers if it is not oflfered to their acceptance by 
those who possess its substance and know and can pour- 
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tray its worth. May there in this neighbourhood be one 
more who shall prove to have come here in the fokiess of 
the blessing of the Gospel of Christ! (Rom. xv. 29.) If 
God grant this prayer, then you, my dear son in Christ, will 
go out duly prepared, and with ever-growing efficiency compel 
men to come in, that the will of God may be accomplished 
and his house be full. And oh, what a delightful change ! what 
a pleasing and cheerful contrast between those bare and these 
crowded seats — ^those few dull and drowsy hearers and these 
numerous devout worshippers, eager for the bread of life, 
and refreshed from the wells of salvation; — between that 
small and decaying church, famished from want of the living 
bread, and this *^ church of the first-bom whose names are 
written in heaven," and whose deeds of love enrich and 
beautify the earth, and whose hallelujahs stream ever upward 
to the throne of the benefactor of all worlds — ^the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

** Go out into the highways and enclosures, and compel them 
to come in, that my house may be full.** I have endeavoured 
to expound this emphatic command. But there is a fuller, a 
truer, and a more impressive exposition than any I can give. 
That exposition is found in the public life of the Saviour 
himself. Filled with the Spirit of Jehovah and actuated by 
pity for man, that life was how earnest, how loving, how con- 
straining. And yet it came to an end ere it filled the house of 
the Heavenly Father ; albeit passing into the inner world, it 
still operates in society, and will never cease to operate until 
it has wholly accompHshed its divine work. The life of Christ 
thus viewed, while it is the study of every disciple, is not only 
the study but emphatically the model of the Christian minister. 
There, my young friend, is your light, your impulse, your 
power, and your hope. There too is your support, K '^^xi. 
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resemble Christ in your spirit and yonr labonrs, jon will have 
yonr share in his sufferings. No easy task is that on wbin^ 
yon are entering. Tolerate in yourself no epicurean view of 
existence. From the first set your account with endnring hard' 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. (2 Tim. ii. 3.) If 
the sinless one ^' endured the contradiction of sinners against 
himself," how self-forgetfid, patient, and persevering should a 
sinful man be while endeavouring to prevail with his fellow- 
sinners. And that the rather because it is at the best only a 
small part of the travail of your soul that yon can ever see on 
earth. Bear constantly in mind, I beseech you, that you labour 
for eternity. And in order that you may labour effectually for 
eternity, make it your constant care to live for eternity. Oh, 
what a sad forfeiture of privilege, what a lamentable surrender 
of power, when the Christian — especially when the Christian 
minister — dwarfs his sympathies, and contracts his aims 
within the limits of the outer and perishing world ! Whereas 
there is not a grandeur — a grandeur of thought — ^a grandeur 
of soul — a grandeur of life comparable, any way comparable, 
with that which springs from a vivid and practical faith in 
eternal life as the gift of God in Jesus Christ. This gift 
imparts a new and very noble meaning to our human existence, 
solves all the problems of our human lot, sheds a bright and 
cheerful radiance on all the workings, tendencies, and issues 
of the present state, and makes the Christian ministry at once 
the most honourable and the most momentous of all earthly 
engagements. 

Happy are you, my brother, in having received a call to this 
noble and beneficent work ; happy beyond all the happiness 
earth can bestow, if only you prove faithful. I pray God to 
aid you to become faithful even unto death. His aid, indeed, 
is already near you and around you, in the example, the counsel. 
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the love of your venerable father. Daily, I venture to believe, 
will that aid become more acceptable and more powerful with 
you, as his venerable and endeared form retires from these 
outer to those inner chambers of the common mansion of God 
and Christ, drawing, as it disappears, your heart and life more 
and more nearly to the glories and felicities of the everlasting 
home. 



XVI. 

THE WELCOME 

OF THE 

HUMAN HEART TO GOD'S HERALD. 



" How beantifnl npon the monntams are the feet of him that bringeih 
good tidings, that pnblisheth peace ; that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that pablisheth salvation ; that saith onto Zion, Thy G-od reigneth I "— 
Isaiah lii. 7. 

** How beantifnl appear on the monntains the feet of the joyful 
messenger ; of him that announceth peace ; of the joyfnl messenger of 
good tidings ; of him that annonnceth salvation ; of him that saith mito 
Zion, Thy God reigneth." — ^Bishop Lowth's Translation. 

It is related in the ancient history of Egypt, that the moment 
the statue of Memnon was struck by the kindling rays of the 
rising sun, it gave forth a strain of sweet and joyous music. 
Similar is the answer given by the heart of man to the 
welcome tidings of salvation brought from the King of kings 
by Jesus, the herald of his love. The words of my text have 
to do primarily with the Israelites when in captivity in 
Babylon. Sent thither by God's Providence as a punishment 
for their inveterate disobedience, they had now suffered for 
nearly two generations all the evils which could come from 
the hands of imperious conquerors and hard taskmasters. 
Worn down with labour, sick at heart from loss of hope. 
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panting to be free, yet doomed to slavery, the captives, in 
whom music and piety were an instinct, hung their harps 
upon the wiUows, for their souls were unstrung, their hands 
had lost their skill, and their lips were without inspiration. 
In this their dejection and almost despair, they suddenly hear 
a voice of joy, and lifting their eyes, behold a messenger, 
whose festive attire and jubilant utterances announce him as 
the bearer of glad tidings. There he is on the mountains, 
which, at a distance, look down on the plains where they 
dwell and pine — there he is, like the sun rising to gladden 
the earth once more ; there he is, .the joyful messenger of 
joy, the glad herald of good; and as the exiles gaze, they 
break forth and say — ** How beautiful I how beautiful on the 
mountains the feet of him who brings tidings of rescue, who 
announces our return home, who assures us that instead of 
our Chaldean oppressor, Jehovah is henceforward our king." 

The Apostle Paul, in the tenth chapter of his Epistle to 
the Eomans, applies the prophetic greeting to the preachers 
of the Gospel, and so indicates the way in which the preaching 
of the Gospel is accepted by man. The true interpretation 
came from the Apostle's own rejoicing heart. He had received 
the glad tidings, and knew from vivid personal experience that 
they were glad tidings of great joy. The same personal expe- 
rience found seemly utterance from the glad heart of the 
primitive church, as it told how an angelic voice proclaimed 
over the hills of Bethlehem — ** Behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people," and was 
answered by a multitude of the heavenly host in the choral 
strains — " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good- will toward men ! " 

The subject thus opened asks our attention to the welcome 
given by the human heart to the herald of God's grace. Tb& 
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^relcome is exemplified in the gladness with which the mes- 
senger announced the coming victory of Cyrus, the consequeib 
fall of the Chaldean despotism, and the speedy return tb Zion 
of the captive Israelites. The welcome is exemplified in the 
deep and lively joy with which the Apostle to the Gentiles 
declared his own spiritual redemption, and proclaimed the 
same deliverance to the slaves of sin throughout the world. 
The welcome, thus declared by Paul, sprang forth, like one 
rising from the dead, out of the newly- quickened heart of the 
primitive church, whose members with one voice exclaimed, 
when they saw and heard the Christ — ** A great prophet is 
risen up amongst us, and God hath visited his people !" Nor 
once only was the superabounding joy expressed, but repeat- 
edly. When in the synagogue of Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up, Jesus had appKed to himself the words of 
the prophet Isaiah — ** The Spirit of Jehovah is upon me, for 
he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor, he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to sef at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the year of the Gospel 
jubilee to the world, the eyes of all them that were in the 
synagogue were fastened on him, and all bear him witness and 
wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth." And so when giving his spiritual interpretations of 
Jewish relations, he spake understandingly to the human 
sympathies of his auditors in the temple, he won and rivetted 
their attention so that the historian records, ** The common 
people (rather the great crowd) heard him gladly." 

The impression this produced grew in force and extent every 
passing day. Stopped for the moment by Calvary and the 
cross, it burst forth with the rising of Jesus from the dead, 
and from that moment down to the present, it has gone over 
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the earth like the light of day, like the breath of spring, like the 
joy of harvest. Never since the advent have there failed to 
be voices which sang — ** How beautiful on the mountains are 
the feet of him who bringeth glad tidings, who proclaimeth 
salvation." Nor will nor can such voices ever fail. On the 
contrary, the few will become a thousand, and the many more, 
still more, till all the sons of men shall join in the ancient and 
truly Christian doxology of ** Glory to God through the Son 
and in the Spirit." 

It may be thought by some that the day in which we live 
looks unfavourable on the assurance I have now uttered. K, 
however, I am told that the human heart has no longer a 
greeting for the Gospel, I must be allowed to demur. Our 
era is, I know, in several particulars an exceptional one. A 
materialistic civilisation and a godless philosophy have done 
their part to expel religion from the breast. But religion has 
its root too deep in man's nature to be ever extirpated. God 
is inwrought in the inmost fibres of the heart. As the soul was 
moulded by the divine hand, so does it retain the impress o^ 
that hand in every part. God, indeed, is the very life of our 
life ; and our life can no more be without God than the sun's 
rays can be without light, or fire vdthout heat. 

Yet must it be admitted that very large numbers of our 
population stand aloof from our religious organisations. Does 
this prove that God's message is no longer welcomed by the 
heart of man ? Among those multitudes may there not be 
some — is it certain there are not many — ^who welcome the 
Gospel all the more that, like Paul, they receive it not from 
man but from God and Christ and the sacred writings, working 
in thoir own untutored hearts. No! I cannot limit the 
church of Christ by the boundary lines of any wall of our 
denominational organisations. Mothers there are who ^^ 
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mothers in God's spiritual Israel, thongh their names 
\vritten nowhere else than in heaven. And fathers and B^ 
there are, who ** fearing God and working righteousness," ; 
by Jesus owned as brethren, though perad venture they hi 
been men cast out by those who bear rule in the outer s 
viaible church. 

Nevertheless it is not to be denied that the message 
the Gospel is not welcomed at present as it deserves to I 
Thousands of the more intelligent, especially of our yot 
men, are either indiiferent or averse to Christianity. Ala 
large masses in our rural districts and in our large cities se 
totally ** dead in trespasses and sins," in a land where alm( 
in every square mile some provision is found for preaching i 
Gospel. If my statement is substantially truo, it demao 
serious attention. Serious attention, doubtless, the facts 
which it is founded have excited in the mind of many of i 
auditors. No one can love Christianity, no one can rev€ 
Christ, no one can hold the Gospel to be God's gift of spiritt 
health to the world, and not ponder the phenomena with d© 
and painful interest. What, then, shall we say, brethrei 
must we say that the Gospel has become powerless ? has t 
salt lost its savour ? Is its light light now in name only ? 

Before we accept so painful a conclusion, we shall do W( 
to consider the two other branches of our subject — namely, tj 
message and the messenger ; for possibly the message nc 
offered is not God's own message, and the messenger more 
less lacks the proper credentials. 

In regard to the message, our means of information a 
simple, expHcit, and full. With studied emphasis does tl 
prophet set forth the message as good tidings. The words 1 
proclaimed were words of precious import. What more dei 
to man than deliverance from bondage ? than restoration 1 
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one's native land ? than peace after war, and prosperity after 
desolation, and while the sunshine of joy is over the surface 
of one's country, one's own home tranquil, bright, and. glad? 
But these prime blessings are after all but types and shadows 
of the richer and fuller good which the Gospel offers to man. 
Nay, there is no joy in pubHc or private life which the Gospel 
does not either create or enhance. For adversity it has a solace, 
iuid prosperity it controls and sanctifies. Patriotism it ennobles 
by making it compatible with philanthropy, and the good of each 
it widens and enlarges till it is seen to be identical with the 
good of all. Material advantages it multiplies and perpetuates 
by rooting them in the great moral principles and spiritual 
powers, where they have their life and whence they draw their 
sap. The pure and satisfying joys of the family circle it refines, 
enriches, and makes everlasting, by allying them with the life 
of Him who, under God, is the life of the undying soul. 

But why, when describing the Gospel, do I not rather have 
recourse to its divine author himself? Already his choice 
and precious words have been pronounced in your hearing. 
You want to know what the Gospel is ? It is glad tidings to 
the poor ; it is the assuagement of the broken-hearted ; it is 
deliverance to the captives ; it is the restoration of sight to 
the blind ; it is the heahng of them that are bruised ; it is 
universal liberation. And are not these things good? Let 
the blind man say what sum is too great to pay for the 
recovery of his sight. Let the palsied say if they would not 
give their all could they thereby make soundness and vigour 
once more their own. 

Yes, my hearers, these bodily restoratives we can and do 
estimate the value of. They appeal to our senses, they work 
ou our sympathies. The good they involve we value for 
ourselves beyond all price, and are not slow to aid others to 
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obtain it. But the higher spiritual advantages which thej bi 
faintly symbolise we regard with small concern or no concen 
I have seen a man fall in the street from simply a false sk] 
and several ran to his aid with brotherly regard. I have se^ 
a man fall in the street from intoxication, and not only no oi 
stretched out a helping hand, but children mocked, and wom< 
laughed, and aged men gave way to rude merriment. Ai 
who has not witnessed similar inconsistencies ? Oar estimat 
of the relative value of material and spiritual things d6< 
j inversion ; what we account great we ought to consider sma 

and what we treat as a matter of sport we ought to make 
;j matter of the utmost concern. Then for others as well J 

; ourselves shall we know and practically acknowledge that *^ 

' man is not profited if he gain the whole world and lose his o^ 

soul." And then will the value of the Gospel message find 
truer measure and a juster appreciation. Meanwhile, if tb 
public conscience is unsound, the pulpit message is little like! 
to be genuine. And in sober truth I must declare my painfi 
conviction that the message that is ordinarily conveyed, a 
God's word to man, is not the message which Christ bor 
or which Christ sanctions. Good news ? glad tidings ? gla 
tidings of great joy ? Is this the character of the messag 
which requires all men to think alike on points the mof 
abstruse — ^points on which the wisest differ, the learned doubl 
the ignorant are uninformed, and the devout fear to speculate 
Is this the character of the message which restricts God' 
communication to a small minority of his children, and of ths 
minority rescues from endless perdition only an inconsiderab) 
remnant ? 

But I stop, and turning to my esteemed young friend, 
will recall to his recollection one or two of the princips 
features of the Gospel — ^features by which it is known to b 
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glad tidings as surely and as readily as the light of day is 
known to be grateful, and balmy sleep is felt to be welcome to 
the weary and the heavy laden. 

And first, the Gospel message utters in its fullest significance 
the theme of the prophetic announcement — * * Thy God reigneth. ' * 
The being thus offered to our faith is not merely the creator 
of heaven and earth, not merely the governor of the world, 
not merely the guardian of Israel, but the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who as such loves every member of his 
great human family with equal love, who constantly seeks the 
good of each and the good of all, who accepts the contrite, 
pities the weak, cleanses the impure, rescues the trusting, 
sustains the faint, raises the downcast, recalls the wandering, 
rewards the obedient, and blesses the holy, — all the while that 
he maintains his wise and beneficent rule by such chastisements 
as vindicate his authority, while they soften or subdue, so as 
to save, the disobedient. The reign in the universe of such a 
Being is the reign of love, wisdom, law, order, beauty, and 
happiness. What, then, is his reign in the souls of individuals ? 
What would our condition be were God, even our God, supreme 
in our hearts ? Would selfishness be there ? or ill-will ? or 
strife ? or confusion ? or discontent ? or weakness ? or sin of 
any kind ? and without sin we should be without suffering — 
not indeed exempt from the infirmities of our mortal frame, 
but free from sorrow of heart, free from the sting of death, 
free from the dread of God's displeasure, and withal strong and 
courageous to bear as children of the Heavenly Father whatever 
burdens lay on us in our journey to the heavenly land. 

This is the message which the herald of the Gospel has to 
bear to his fellow-men touching God. This is the import of 
his words when he announces to each — " Thy King reigneth." 
In making this declaration he has said all. Ovix vi<^*^ <^i ^^\ 
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comprehends the whole of our religion. When Jesns declared 
*^ He that has seen me has seen the Father," he in effect said 
that the government of the universe is paternal, and that, con- 
sequently, the church is a nursery, the world a school, all men 
brothers, and heaven the common home. 

2. Admission into that common home is then man's birth- 
right. We are each bom for eternity no less than for time. 
And so clear and firm is our tenure on the fdtore that all the 
present is ordered of God, so as to train and prepare us for 
the state where life is really life, and where nearness to God 
gives "joy unspeakable and full of glory." For this end how 
wonderfully adapted is the Gospel I To sin is mortal, but to 
forgive divine. If the bane is ours not less is the antidote 
provided of God. And even the bane is so overruled as to 
give acceptableness and efficiency to the antidote. For the 
bane produces suffering, and suffering issues in sorrow, and 
sorrow brings forth contrition, and contrition has its effect in 
repentance, and repentance is rewarded by newness of life. 
The entire process originating in a Father's goodness, is 
watched over by a Father's eye, and fostered by a Father's 
spirit, and made effectual by a Father's omnipotence. 

8. This ministration of grace is commended to sinful man 
by the medium through which it works. That medium ia 
Christ. The Christ that I mean is the Christ of God, not of 
liuman systems. And the Christ of God is no less our brother 
than he is God's son, while as son of man and son of God he 
is the Saviour of the world. That epithet indicates all his 
perfections, and sums up all his offices. As the Saviour of 
the world, Jesus has and exercises all power in heaven and in 
earth needful -for his benignant purposes. That power, having 
a divine source, is divine in its essence. Not less is the power 
human, since it is the power of one who, " bom of a woman," 
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was made perfect by suffering. As one of our own race, Jesus 
commands our admiring wonder, calls forth our reverence, and 
gains our love. As raised by the Spirit of his Father in reward 
for his complete obedience, and filled with all the fulness of 
his Father's Spirit, he offers to us a perfect image of God, a 
sure object of trust, a never-failing ground of confidence. The 
combination of these transcendant excellencies in the one per- 
son of **tho mediator between God and men," makes Jesus able 
** to save all who come to God by him." (Heb. vii. 25.) And 
the salvation which Christ thus achieves is nothing nominal, 
nothing ceremonial, nothing magical, nothing arbitrary, but 
a real salvation — our rescue from sin and suffering, from 
evil dispositions, from impure motives, from unchaste desires, 
and the harmonious development of all our higher powers, as 
by the glowing waimth of a brother's love, as by the quicken- 
ing, the purifying, the renewing and the ennobling efficacy of 
tlie love of God — of all agencies the most benign and powerful. 

i. The condition on which men are introduced to this 
unspeakable good is no less gracious than simple and accept- 
able. Is it conformity to God's law ? Then who can hope 
for acceptance ? Is it agreement in belief ? Then few indeed 
are they who are saved. Is it adherence to ** the true church " ? 
Then has the Gospel failed of its purpose, for, from the time 
of the first advent, men have disputed about the true church, 
and seem now as far as ever from finding it in any of the 
visible communions of Christendom. What, then, is the con- 
dition ? Simply, faith in Christ — faith in Christ as the 
Saviour of mankind ; that faith which, originating in a deep 
and vivid sense of want, issues in loving confidence and devout 
trust. The faith of the Gospel is not belief in a long string 
of abstract propositions, but a living sympathy with Christ, a 
surrender of the heart to Christ, a personal attachment to thft 
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ever-living Saviour; whose throne is at the right hand 
** the ancient of days,** and whose cooperating Spirit is m 
every one that hangers and thirsts after righteonsness. 

This is the condition of the sinner's acceptance with Ck 
In the language of Paul it is termed ''justification by faitl 
Let not the technical pharse prevent yon from acquiescing 
the description which I have given of it as gracious, simp 
and acceptable. It has its origin in God's love, it is suited 
our frail yet aspiring hearts, and it is, how welcome to c 
souls ! ever too distant from God, and ever longing for 

i:i nearer communion with his Spirit. A true, though imperfc 

resemblance to the condition you find in the condition 
acceptance imposed by every good father and every tend 
mother when they receive back to their warm and gL 
embrace a son who had gone astray. What is that cond 
tion? Perfect obedience? No! Humiliating prostratioi 
No ! The endurance of pains and penalties ? No I Plena) 
satisfaction ? No ! Vicarious punishment or substitute 
righteousness ? No ! What then ? Simply — ^true sorro 
for the past, manly resolve for the future, and trustful coi 
fidence in the parental goodness. But the Saviour himse 

ill has given the best illustration of the nature of the conditio 

when, of the woman by whom his feet were anointed, JesB 
said — ** Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she love 
much,'* and to whom he added — " Thy faith hath saved the< 
go in peace." (Luke vii. 40 seq.) 

6. Could that woman ever forget those words ? Were the 
not a healing balm to her heart ? Were they not as ** incena 
poured forth," exhaling odours in her soul ? As they soothe 
and comforted, so they strengthened her. She loved ChriE 
more than ever. His word acquired with her a new powei 
She would have died rather than bring dishonour on his name 
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And so you see how efficacious is the faith-righteousness 
which ensues from the felt experience of God's mercy in 
his Son Jesus Christ. Wrath engenders wrath. Punish- 
ment, as punishment, hardens and may emhrute man's soul. 
Severity repels. Terror alarms and paralyses. These, how- 
ever, are not God's ways with man. His paths in the Gospel 
drop mercy, and display tender and yearning love. And 
what heart too hard for love to enter ? Man's heart, even at 
the worst, opens to love, even as the frozen clod opens to the 
genial warmth of spring. And the love of God, once in the 
heart, will never leave it until it has made it altogether its 
own. The faith which worketh by love grows on its own 
resources, and gathers strength from its own exercises, until, 
under the fostering hand of God, it becomes powerful enough 
to save the soul. 

This then is the message of the Gospel — this is God's word 
to his sinful children, spoken in the words and shown forth in 
the life, and confirmed in the death, and sanctioned in the 
resurrection, and carried home to the heart in the intercession 
of Christ — this God is thy King. The Father of the universe 
and the God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ would reign 
supreme in thy soul as he reigns throughout worlds innumer- 
able ; and with that view, and because he is long-suffering and 
of great mercy, very pitiful and full of grace, he has sent his 
Son to assure you of his readiness to pardon, to invite you to 
return to your own home, to give you strength by giving you 
encouragement, and to supply you with every resource which 
omniscience can devise and Omnipotence bestow, in order that 
you may learn to obey, and in your obedience become one 
with his Son and one with Himself. Such is the purport and 
substance of God's message to man. Said I not right when I 
declared that man's heart responds to God'a mft«e»%<^*^ "^Xift^ 
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response resembles the answer given forth by some grand oigan 
to the cunning hand of a master genius, whose soul is poured 
into the delighted cars of thousands ; who on their part enter 
into the sympathy, and make music with thankfulness in their 
hearts to God. 

And so we are brought to the last head of our subject. We 
have spoken of the message and the acceptance of the message. 
We have now to say a word or two of the messex^er. And 
here I borrow an illustration from the figure I have just 
employed. Whence comes that devout joy in the assembly ? 
whence those rich, deep, and varied peals of harmony ? In the 
auditors there exists a susceptibility, but it is a mere sus- 
ceptibility. The instrument, skilfully constructed as it is, has 
in itself ** no voice nor sound." Dumb silence is over all till 
the master's hand has touched the chords. But the hand 
itself is tuneless as any other hand. Yes, the music is in 
the master's soul, and being there it streams forth — a full 
flood of harmony — through his fingers and from the pipes over 
the whole worshipping crowd, penetrating into tlieir souls, and 
then carrying those souls upwards to God and Christ and 
heaven. And thus is it with the Christian preacher who is. 
a Christian preacher indeed. Thus indeed is it with all 
God's messengers. Here you see the Scriptural meaning of 
inspiration. The great souls of the Bible were all inspired — 
they were all filled and led and prompted by the Spirit of God. 
In religion at least no inspiration, no light, no power, no 
influence. The inspiration is needed now no less than of old, 
and equally as of old is the inspiration given to all who wait 
on God with receptive, docile, and faithful souls. Think not 
that the inspiration is mechanical in its manner of commu- 
nication, or foreign in its kind. The error is rebuked in the 
text. The word employed by the sacred ^svriter denotes one 
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whose spirit is congenial with his message. The messenger 
shares the gladness he comes to communicate. 

Here lies the secret of all good preaching. The power is 
not in the station, not in the office, not in the learning, not 
in the culture ; all these are but secondary, mere channels 
and instruments of the Spirit, not without importance indeed, 
but still secondary. All real power lies in the preacher's 
soul. In other words, all real power is of God. Only those 
who are " taught of God'* can effectually teach others. It is 
because he was ** taught of God" that Christ is the teacher 
of the world. It is because he had received of the Spirit of 
the Father that he poured forth the Spirit on his apostles, and 
is still communicating the same Spirit to all the true and 
effectual preachers of his word. You, my son in Christ, must 
feel the emotion you desire to beget, and live the Gospel you 
are sent to preach. As is your Christian experience, so will 
be your ministerial efficiency. Words are of value only 
as they are loaded with thought and feeling. I therefore 
entreat and charge you be faithful to yourself. Be what you 
would make others. If you are not in your heart all you 
*ought to be, bo in your word nothing more than you are in 
your heart. Let every word you utter be the simple image of 
your thought, and utter no word but such as has in your 
thought a corresponding reality. But why these details ? If 
you have entered into the general tenor of this discourse, you 
see your calling; and if you are *^ obedient to the heavenly 
vision," you vqll receive of God light and power and efficiency 
which will make you ** an able minister of the new covenant," 
and render you a blessing not only to this Christian society, 
but to the populous neighbourhood in which in God's Provi- 
dence you have been called to labour. 

I include the city and the district in the ^'^kVi ^^ ^<5r?iSL 
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operations, for you are sent not merely to the members of thi 
church, but to all who here ask bread and receive a stone, a 
who are in sin and sorrow, all who love light yet walk i 
darkness — all, in a word, who are willing to receive yoi 
Christian ministrations. To them are yoa senty and to thei 
according to the measure of your strength, yon will, I am co 
fident, go, for the missionary spirit, you know, is the spirit 
Christ, and must be the spirit of every true Christian ministt 
And going forth with your ** feet shod with the preparation 
the Gospel of peace," you will now bear good tidings to tl 
homes of the rich and cultivated, and now speak words 
solace by the bedside of the sick and the dying, and now lig 
up the cottage with the rays of celestial hope, and now tell 
^ God's mercy to the eager ears of the repentant crimini 

\ \ Before my mind*s eye rises many a scene where you will 

the welcome herald of the grace of Christ, and where, thou| 
no word be uttered, the disburdened and gladdened heart w 
'\. say — "How beautiful are the feet of him that bringeth goc 

tidings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings 
good, that publisheth salvation, that saith unto Zion, Tl 
God reigneth 1" 

I have spoken with assurance, my dear Mend, because yoi 
feet have already been '^ swift to do good." Shall my assi 
ranee be disappointed ? Will you not at least strive to pro^ 
equal to this high trust ? It is in your heart to labour devi 
tedly on behalf of the Gospel. Yet rely not on your o^ 
power. Let all your sufficiency be of God. With a hmnb 
but trusting heart give yourself to your great and most honou 
able work, and the result you may safely leave in the han( 
of the great and good Taskmaster who lets no well-mea: 
effort go unrewarded. 



xvir. 
THE POVERTY OF CHRIST 

THE 

RICHES OF THE CHRISTIAN. 



2 Cob. yiii. 9. 

*' Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich." Rather : Enow ye the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in that on your account he, being rich, lived in poverty, in order that 
you, by his poverty, might live in riches. 

The poverty of Christ the riches of the Christian — such is 
the theme, here presented by the apostle. No one better 
fitted than Paul to handle such a subject, for he describes 
himself " as poor, yet making many rich." (2 Cor. vi. 10.) 
This description occurs a few verses before the words of my 
text, and as bearing on the same subject, may safely be taken 
as a key to the thought which the apostle intended to convey 
to the disciples at Corinth. The terms ^^ as poor, yet making 
many rich," form part of a series of bold contrasts which, at 
first sight, wear the appearance of contradictions — ''In all 
things approving ourselves as the ministers of God, as 
unknown and yet well known, as dying and behold ^^ ^x«^^^ 
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as chastened and not killed, as sorrowfnl yet always rejoi 
as poor, yet making many rich, as having nothing, yet 
sessing all things.'* 

Are these opposites, then, so many realities ? Can 
one have nothing and yet possess all things ? Yea, verilj 
Christian character is an assemblage of contraries. Twi 
in its nature, and looking at once toward the earth wh( 
sojourns, and toward the heaven where is its home, it is at 
mortal and immortal, sinful and sinless, poor in spirit but 
in life, and rich now as well as hereafter in the very degr 
which it feels and bewails its poverty. But then, what is 
poverty and this wealth that may at the same time 
ascribed to the same person ? Are they of this world ? 
they consist in ** silver and gold," in " purple and 
linen," in faring as sumptuously as the rich man in 
! j parable, and at the same time living on the crumbs wj 

fall from his table ? If these material things are meant, 1 
these contrasts are so many contradictions and impossibilii 
In such a case, riches and poverty exclude each other, i 
as dai'kness excludes light, and hohness excludes sin. ] 
haps, however, two different states, each divided from 
other, are intended ? Not so ; for alike the words wl 
Paul uses of himself and of his Lord speak of co-exisi 
realities. **As poor, yet while poor, making many ric 
said of himself, may be taken as his explanation of the tex 
**Know ye the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, in that, 
your account he, being rich, lived in poverty, in order t 
ye, by his poverty, might live in riches." What, then, 
that poverty, and what those riches ? What in the case 
Paul does history declare ? No need here of speculati 
well-known facts proclaim the truth. Paul's poverty mi 
many disciples rich. In what ? — in spiritual wealth, in ** fai 
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Lope, and charity/' the special riches of the Christian life, jthe 
true and everlasting riches. 

But then you ohject, if on one side spiritual riches are 
meant, so on the other must the poverty be spiritual, and can 
spiritual poverty communicate spiritual wealth? Yes, my 
brother ; and here Hes the great secret of the spiritual life. 
If you have not practically penetrated into that secret, and 
nuveiled that mystery, you know little or nothing of true 
religion, and are ill prepared to seize and appropriate the 
sublime verity of my text. And yet ignorant thereof, you are 
ignorant of "the grace of Christ." It is of the munificence of 
Christ the apostle speaks. This is that which he wishes the 
Corinthians to understand, for this he desires them to make 
their own in respect of a special claim on their Christian 
sympathy. 

A famine of some duration in Judea was thinning the ranks 
of the church of Jerusalem, then the mother of all churches. 
The spirit of the Jewish brethren was far narrower than that 
of the apostle who had already suffered much, and was to 
suffer more, from their doctrinal illiberality. But his Christian 
love was deeper and stronger than his dissatisfaction with their 
opinions; the man in Paul was loftier, tenderer, and more 
comprehensive than the theologian ; and accordingly he applied 
all his energies to call forth pecuniary aid for the brethren in 
Judea from all parts of the Christian world. Macedonia had 
already set a noble example. With a laudable singleness of 
purpose, the brethren in that city had of their own accord 
made a contribution for the purpose even beyond their power. 
Entrusted with their benefactions, Paul turned in hope to 
Corinth. If Macedonia, a provincial city of small repute and 
even less wealth, had done so much, surely Corinth, a 
metropolis of high distinction, and overflowing miVv \\0£>l^^^ 
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might be expected to do much more. Thifi is the lesnlt it 
which the Apostle aims, and what are the means he employs? 
what motives does he present ? Judea is a long way off; ita 
natives are aliens in blood to the Corinthians ; while, too, tbft 
latter are polished gentlemen or opulent merchants, the sb^. 
fercrs in Palestine are poor fanners or poorer hnsbandmoi, 
rude in manners, unlettered, and, regarded from the Gieek 
point of view, scarcely better than semi-barbarians. And theit 
the disciples in Corinth, if more than half converted to GhiH 
retained in their hearts a large leaven of their former I^ 
selfishness. Generosity was neither a heathen virtue nor k 
heathen practice. To do good to another for the sab d 
that other, was a moral loftiness to which even philosophy did 
not aspue. ** K you can benefit another vdthout detriment ta 
yourself, do so even if he is a foreigner." 

This maxim of Cicero's, while it marks the highest point rf 
Pagan liberality, is rather a flight of rhetorical eloquence thai 
the embodiment in words of a living reality. The general 
tone of morality was essentially selfish. To live prudently for 
yourself was the highest aim of the best, while inferior persons 
thought of nothing but power, station, opulence, — ^well if they 
were not depraved and effeminated by luxury and licentious- 
ness. Too generally the high and the low, the rich and thd 
poor, were sunk in depravity. 

And could the apostle expect liberal alms from such a state 
of society ? The fact that he did so attests the existence Vk 
Corinth of a new moral power, a moral power no less signal 
than new. Yes, already had the Gospel wrought mightily in 
that rich but voluptuous city. Nay, it had produced effects 
so marked as to induce Paul to put forward no motive but 
one of the purest and loftiest kind. For what is his ground 
of appeal ? It is no mere counsel of prudence. It is no 
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address to their love of distinction. It is no flattering lore. 
In a word, it is nothing below the example of Christ — *' Learn 
and know, and follow as your pattern, the mnnificence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Bich was he in riches which cast your 
riches into eclipse ; yet he lived as one of the poorest 
natives of Judea, who are wasting away in hunger and thirst, 
in order that you, poor, nay, paupers in the midst of bound- 
less wealth, might by his poverty live as abounding in the 
true riches.** This was an appeal. It was an appeal to 
their memories as well as their actual and living impressions. 
It turned their thoughts back to their moral degradation, and 
made them feel that, poor and even contemptible in the eyes 
of the world as the sufferers in Judea were, they were not, 
and could not be, lower and meaner than they themselves had 
been. Moreover, it presented a vivid picture of the riches 
they had already received from Christ, and the greater wealth 
they might expect even from his poverty ; while the general 
sense of that poverty, as the penalty he had paid in order to 
put them in possession of those riches, sent a flood of grati- 
tude through their hearts, effacing all the artificial distinctions 
of worldly condition, and substituting in place of those earth- 
bom vanities the noble resolves and vivid and abiding satis- 
factions of Christian benevolence. And thus what they felt, 
and what by the hands of the apostle they did, constitute the 
first illustration of my theme, to the effect that the poverty of 
Christ is the opulence of the Christian. 

The poverty of Christ — ^in what sense was Christ poor? 
He was a harmless wanderer over the land of his birth. 
Accompanied by a few Jewish peasants, nearly as destitute 
as himself, he had small means of relieving his poverty from 
the resources of his associates. Then he received gratuities 
from no wealthy patron. Humble in poBitvoTL^ %i Y^q-^tvs^^^s^ 
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by education if not by birth^ speaking a dialect whose rude- 
ness repelled the opulent and cnltivatedy he was avoided by 
the upper classes, even though he did not court their soeieiT, 
and passed the days of his public life in circnmstances tf 
uninviting to the many as had been the tenor of the yean be 
had spent in the privacy of home. 

In this sense Jesus was poor. If ever lowly condition btd 
a representative in one of the great personages of Insbatj, n 
was in Christ. 

And yet this comparative destitution is only an incident in 
the poverty of our Lord. Narrow means are not necessaiilj 
an evil. Often a pure and lofty character is vnronght oot is 
the humblest cottage. It must be added that often, too, 
poverty perverts and crushes. Poverty, like wealth, is as it 
is borne. When accepted as of God, and when religiooflij 
made the best of, poverty may lift a man no little in the hi^ 
life. K, however, poverty is regarded as an injostioe and 
suffered to beget a discontented and complaining spirit, it 
sours the character, undermines the energies, and makes life 
a burden to self and a vexation to others. Here, then, we 
are directed to another illustration of the poverty of Christ, 
considered in itself and considered as enriching others. It 
was by a voluntary act that he devoted himself to the sublime 
but unremunerated work of going about doing good. The 
consecration of himself to public service involved the renun- 
ciation of things not without their value. Though a poor 
member of a poor family, he had, we have reason to believe, 
a tranquil and happy home ; free not, indeed, from trials and 
privations, but certainly from perils, from disturbance, from 
secret foes and public assailants, and, at any rate, provided 
with daily bread and nightly shelter; these comforts he 
willingly abandoned for a public career which he must have 
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foreseen as beset with dangers, and which he actually found 
the highway to harassment, persecution, desertion, treachery, 
and death. A lot so hard, yet so freely chosen, and so patiently 
endured, betokens the purest benevolence as well as undaunted 
courage and indomitable strength. Such a life is the con- 
secration of poverty, the ennoblement of lowly condition* 
It bids the great masses of our race lift up their heads in 
Christian hope and manly confidence, for it shows how the 
meanest of positions may be made brilliant, and the smallest 
earthly resources become productive of good) the most ample 
and the most enduring. 

And now observe that this good came from true poverty of 
spirit. Having little, Jesus was content with that little. He 
was even willing to give up the little he had if only thereby 
he could do his duty, obey his God and serve his kind. And 
when he was occupied in his benevolent task he affected no 
grandeur, he knocked at no rich man's door, but lived a poor 
man among the poor, on equal and brotherly terms ; and this 
he did while rich in moral excellence such as fitted him for 
consorting with the highest, and has eventually made him 
higher — incomparably ** higher than kings of the earth." 

Indeed, true riches ever exist as the counterpart and the 
reward of true poverty. Both of a spiritual nature, they 
abound and overflow in spiritual qualitieSi *^ Blessed," said 
the Saviour himself, ^* are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven." What ! a kingdom^ a whole kingdom 
belong to poverty ! This truly is a marvel ! And yet marvel 
is not the name for an every-day occurrence. It is indeed 
only the truly poor in spirit that truly reign. The true 
Christian is the true king, even as Christ, his pattern, is 
** Lord of all ; " for who can rule others except him who first 
has learnt the art of ruling himself ? Nor \& \k«t^ ^k^ %^^ 
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Belf-govemment save that which we acqnire by entire sub- 
jection to the rale of the ** King of kings and Lord of lards." 
Bat then such subjection is, while sabjectiony the odIj tni 
hberty, and as such the only position in which charadi^ tn 
be developed, and moral and spiritual riches acquired. Ooit- 
nected, indeed, with this sabjection to God is the hi^ 
ambition. Yoa obey God because joa love Gt>dy and idni 
yoa love yoa naturally desire to resemble. Thus wonhip 
the lowliest is aspiration the loftiest, and while yoa are pros- 
trate in admiration you soar in purest delight. Thus yoa see 
that true poverty of spirit has two aspects — the one is God- 
ward, the other is self- ward. By steadily contemplating God, 
you become inflamed with a burning desire to be God-like; 
when turning back on yourself, you behold bow inferior yon 
are even as a man. The result is, a lowly spirit towards yoor 
fellows, and an unreserved devotement to the service of yonr 
Maker. The union of these two affections makes a Christ-like 
man, for in their perfection they made the Christ himself. 
Yet what are they but poverty the most entire, and riches the 
most superabundant ? 

These human analogies may serve as faint lights for the 
interpretation of our theme, how that Christ's poverty is our 
wealth. But his life transcends all ordinary human prop(nr> 
tions. Humanly perfect, he is also divinely great. And that 
divinity, while it enriches and ennobles his life, invests him 
with transcendent power over the persons of men and tiie 
forces of nature. Possessed of qualities so specially divine, 
he was "in the form of God;" (Phil. ii. 6.) and yet at the very 
time that he was " in the form of God," he chose for the 
good of others to live and be in "the form of a slave." 
While rich with the resources of God's moral qualities and 
spiritual potencies, so that he could not only govern himself 
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bat control others, and even heal the sick, raise the dead, and 
pacify the stormy sea, he nevertheless lived as if he were the 
poorest and least-gifted of hilman beings, submitting spon- 
taneously to destitution, hunger, thirst, weariness, insult, 
scorn, torture, and death, simply from an overpowering 
resolve to obey God and serve man. Poverty so deep, riches 
80 ample, were never combined in any one's lot before. 
Here is the loftiest being that ever appeared on earth descend- 
ing into the lowest depths of human misery, with i^o motive 
but love, and no purpose but succour and rescue. His con- 
temporaries saw and wondered at the sight, and in the degree 
in which they were led to feel that this munificence of love 
was exercised for their own individual good, they were seized 
with an enthusiasm of admiration, joy, and gratitude, which 
renewed their lives and made them in a measure like their 
divine Benefactor. 

This deep and glowing passion received its last impulse and 
its final concentration when Jesus, raised from the dead, 
entered into the full possession of his celestial kingdom, and 
so under God became the head of the church and the ruler of 
the earth. Then the contrast between this universal monarch 
and that lowly Galilean teacher struck the eye, amazed as well 
as gladdened and enriched the heart, and made similar trans- 
formations and contrasts not only possible, but actual, in all 
parts of the then inhabited earth, which in God's providence 
were destined to be produced and reproduced over and over 
again in all ages, nations, tribes, and individuals, until the 
kingdom of this world become the kingdom of God and of his 
Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever. 

The moral revolution implied in these words is no theory,, 
but a simple fact. It began its workings in the earliest times 
of the church. When under the pressures of that ^%&^ <^1 
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the Lord Jesus Christ which I have described as human and 
divine munificence in its purest and loftiest form, ''the 
multitude of them that believed were of one heart and one 
soul ; neither said any of them that aught of the things which 
he possessed was his own ; but they had all things common ; 
neither was there any that lacked, for as many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices 
of the things that were sold and laid them down at the 
apostles' feet, and distribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need." Viewing benevolence so dis- 
interested and practical as this, the heathen exclaimed — ** See 
how these Christians love one another ! '' and finding in. what 
they saw what they wanted, they came over into the fold of 
Christ in numbers constantly increasing. The sacred en- 
thusiasm grew and spread^ becoming the chief instrument in 
the conversion of the world. Of its existence and prevalence 
I will lay before you two testimonies, both from hostile pens ; 
the one that of Lucian of Samosata, a scoffer living early in 
the second century. 

Speaking of one Peregrinus, who had become a Christian, 
he tells how, when that personage was apprehended and 
cast into prison, the Christians, thinking it a common mis- 
fortune, made every effort, for his deliverance. ** "When," 
he continues, ''this was found impossible, they rendered 
him every assistance in their power, not with indifference, 
but with zeal. From early morning were to be seen old 
women, widows, and orphans wandering about the prison. 
And some of his friends, in fulfilment of what they considered 
their duty, slept with him in prison. Moreover, various dishes 
were carried in, their divine narratives were read, and this 
excellent (for so they regarded him) Peregrinus was accounted 
by them a new Socrates." The other testimony was extorted 
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by facts from the Emperor Julian, in about the middle of the 
fourth century, when he was straining every nerve to withstand 
Christianity and restore the worship of the sun. * * If Hellenism 
does not prosper according to our wish, it is the fault of those 
who profess it. Why do we not look to that which has been 
the principal cause of the augmentation of impiety (he means 
Christianity), namely, humanity to strangers, care in burying 
the dead, and that sanctity of life of which they make such 
a show ; all which things I will have to be really practised by 
our people ? . . . You are also to erect hospitals in every 
city, that strangers also may share in our hospitality; for it is 
a shame when there are no beggars among the Jews, and the 
impious Galileans relieve not only their own people but ours 
also, that our poor should be neglected by us and be left helpless 
and destitute ; so that while the poor are neglected by our 
priests, the impious Galileans observing this, have addicted 
themselves to this kind of humanity, and by the show of such 
good offices have recommended the worst of things (that is 
their religion), for beginning with their love-feasts (Jude 12) 
and * the ministry of tables,' as they call it (Acts vi. 2), they 
have drawn away the faithful to impiety." 

Yes; and practical beneficence such as that of Jesus, "who 
being rich lived in poverty in order that all men by his poverty 
might live in riches," will ever draw the human heart away 
from error and sin to true religion ; for what is such a life as 
that of Christ but the spirit of the God of love and power 
embodied in a human being? This is the true and only 
** royal law," the law of love, making us practically love our 
neighbours as we love ourselves. (James ii. 8.) Being the 
royal law, it has the prerogatives of command and control, 
which belong to all genuine royalty. When the Emperor 
Julian said of the Christian acts of benevolence-—" All which 
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things I will have to be really practised hy our people/' he 
spoke like a king ; it was a royal word ; bnt not all his povtf 
could convert that word into a law. His intention was good, 
his wUl was firm, but both proved powerless. After a fev 
spasmodic efforts in the direction of a higher moral ^ 
heathenism fell back into the old slough of seljSshness asd 
sin from which Julian vainly tried to rescne it — and why? 
Because the efforts were not sustained by the life of Ghiist 
Hisy the only true munificence of love, was the only sufficient 
remedy for moral evil. What it was of old that it remaiis 
still. The spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of the ever- 
living and ceaselessly loving Father of all, is yet and will 
never cease to le a source of boundless and ceaseless power 
with those who, sharing in his disinterested goodness, aie 
fitted to share in his labours of benevolence. 

Two qualities, then, are requisite for doing the work of 
Christ. These are riches and poverty — a rich life and a poor 
spirit. With the largest power of usefulness we must uniie 
the deepest and most vivid sense of self-insufficiency. AH 
true workers in Christ's vineyard produce the finest grapes in 
the lowliest temper, and distribute the richest firoit with the 
poorest self-appreciation. Handling heavenly things with 
earthly hands, they fear lest they should taint or mar what 
they touch ; and while sometimes they offer things which God 
will own, they doubt whether what they offer is worthy of 
acceptance even from their fellow-men. 

But inasmuch as these riches and this poverty are moral 
and spiritual in their nature, the ministry of Christian benefit 
cence is open to men and women of all conditions and every 
age and nation ; nor is it shut out from the home, the nurseiy, 
the school, the prison. Who, then, of those present but may 
find a field of labour ? 
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And what do these things say relatively to the mission of 
Christian churches ? Snrely Christian churches should make 
the purpose and aim of Christ their purpose and aim. 1£ so, 
it follows that whatever else they do or may not do, they must 
not omit to hecome channels for the communication of the 
grace or munificence of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

With special emphasis I ask — What does the general tenor of 
the discourse say in regard to you, my young friend, who now 
stand on the eonfines of the Christian ministry ? It hids me 
ask you a question which, not touching dogmatic orthodoxy of 
any kind, touches the Gospel of the grace of God in its very 
core. Are you poor in spirit ? have you sunk self in all its 
meaner aspects in the love of God, Christ, and man ? 1£ you 
know, feel, and deplore your spiritual dinmess of sight, in com- 
parison with the splendours of the light of God; if you know, 
feel, and deplore the weakness and narrowness of your love, in 
comparison with the height, width, and power of the love of 
God in Christ ; if you know, feel, and deplore the smallness 
of the sacrifice you now offer on the altar of Christian service, 
in comparison with the amplitude of his sacrifice, who being 
so rich yet lived in such poverty that all men, yourself 
included, might live in superabounding riches; — ^then you, 
too, like the great Apostle, being poor will make many rich, if 
only because the degree of your poverty of spirit marks and 
measures the riches of the life which you are about to spend 
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in the midst of this Christian community. 

That life, already possessed of varied information and 
genuine culture, nor less abounding in spiritual attainments 
and gifts of a pure and lofty kind, you, conscious of its 
shortcomings and insufficiency, will never cease to enrich with 
all that is high, pure, true, good, loving, and gentle, if only 
that you may here give good proof of your ministry^ dkoL^^^ 
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obligations the most sacred and urgent, and confer on others 
benefits so real, ample, and enduring as to throw all earthly 
good into the shade. Ask, then, of God tme lowliness of 
mind ; and in giving you that preeminently Christian grace, 
God will therein give you no small share of ** the tme riches. ' 
Then, comparing your actual wealth of soul with your former 
poverty, and recognising therein the sonrce of your o^ 
personal peace and joy, as well as of your ministerial usefnl- 
ness, you will feel your heart touched with gratitude to your 
Heavenly Benefactor, and, asking with true and deep sensibility, 
What shall I render unto God for all his goodness ? be led to 
perform for his human children, especially the needy, services 
no less full, faithful, and constant, than prevailing-— prevailmg 
because not altogether unlike those of Christ. 
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THE EVERLASTING GOSPEL. 



" And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heayen, having the 
everlasting Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people." — Revelation xiv. 6. 

These words correspond to the one deep and permanent 
impression made on every thoughtftd student of the New 
Testament and of Christian history, to the effect that the 
religion of Jesus is something positive, clear, universal, and 
invariable. I say now not that it is so, but that it wears 
this appearance. This is its tacit claim, and this is its claim 
to such an extent as to be unmistakeable. Whether or not 
the claim is unfounded, is a question which will be answered 
fis I proceed. Whatever the decision we may come to, we 
cannot deny that, without going beyond the text, we have 
before us something positive, clear, universal, and invariable. 
That something is declared as a Gospel, or good news ; — as 
the good news ; as the good news which was to be preached 
or proclaimed, and which was to be preached or proclaimed 
unto all the dwellers on earth. It is true that the speaker 
does not tell us what was the substance of the good news; b\Li 
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the very abflenoe of snch an explanation shows that it was not 
needed, the fact being too well known to require statemesi. 
In the primitive church the Gospel meant, and was muTer- 
sally known to mean, the ''glad tidings of great joy" which) 
coming from God, was announced to man by Jesus of 
Nazareth, and which, consisting in the establishment of ihe 
reign of the Heavenly Father in conscience and soeiety, 
involved glory to God, good- will to man, and peace on eartL 
Accordingly, in the verse which follows my text, the same 
divine herald says, ** with a loud voice " — ** Fear (reverence) 
God, and give glory to him, for the hour of his judgment il 
come ; and worship him that made heaven and earth, and Haa 
sea and the fountains of waters." 

What, then, is the Gospel, but the worshipful service d 
God, the author of the universe and the Father of men ? A 
few words before the text, some who are spoken of as 
** redeemed from among men, being the first-fruits unto God 
and the Lamb," are further described in these terms — ''These 
are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth," 
To the description I just gave of the Gospel, as *' the wor- 
shipful service of God," I am now required to add, in Chrigt^ 
making the Gospel in full to be the wobshipful sebvige or . 
God the Fatheb, in Chbist his Son. This is the Gospel, 
and this Gospel is to be preached '^to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and people." The Gospel, then, is 
something positive, clear, universal, and invariable. Fear 
God, so as to glorify him, — God, the one maker of all things; 
and in so doing follow Christ whithersoever he goeth, and yoo 
do that which will place you among the redeemed, that which 
is to be proclaimed to all men as their duty no less than God's 
will, and as that which will make all who obey guileless and 
without fault before the throne of God, the Heavenly Father. 
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Is not this clear 9 What word, what sentence is there you 
do not understand ? The sense is open to a child's capacity, 
and nothing but a few historical explanations is needful to 
make the whole apprehensible by even an untutored Pagan. 
Is it not positive ? — ^not only clear, but definite and affirma- 
tive ? The words reduce themselves to this plain statement : 
the Being who made all things governs all men for his own 
glory and their good, in and by Jesus Christ. This clear and 
positive statement, which may well be described as the best 
news ever brought to earth, is also, I have said, universal. 
It is universal in its origin, nature, and tendency, for it 
comes from the common Creator, is intended for the human 
race, and is fitted to promote God's glory by promoting peace 
on earth, good-will amongst men. 

I have declared this Gospel to be invariable. How can it 
be otherwise, if it is God's gift for man's moral and spiritual 
good? The very simplicity of the news declares its invari- 
ableness. Its invariableness is involved in its universality. 
Unchangeable it is, for it comes from the unchangeable God. 
It is also unchangeable because human nature is ever sub- 
stantially the same. That which comes from the one common 
Father for the rescue and education of all his human family, 
must be not only clear, positive, and universal, but in sub- 
stance invariable. Grow and expand it may do to apply itself 
to the ever-growing and expanding faculties of a progressive 
race — ^but never can it alter in its essential elements. Bight 
and wrong are ever substantially the same, no less than that 
two and two make four; and what is the Gospel but the 
universal proclamation and enforcement of right against 
wrong on the authority of the ultimate source of rectitude, 
and after the manner ot the pure, loving, and sublime life of 
Jesus Christ? 
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Variable elements are, indeed, connected with the 60^. 
It has been so from the first ; it is so still. It will long, 'i 
not in a measure ever, remain so. These variations are not 
without their advantages. They stimulate eniiositj; tiiej 
beget inquiry ; they originate and sustain research ; and em 
when they engender sects and parties, they serve the cause 0! 
divine truth, if only by provoking rivalry and oppositicfti, bj 
calling out mental activity, cultivating mental strength, and 
occasioning mutual forbearance. Thus, even onr indrndsal 
and denominational differences conduce to that disciplined^ 
mind and character which is by no means the lowest of God's 
ministering servants among the children of men. 

A common nature, however, requires a common natrimeot. 
Bread is the staff of life to all men. What lip can do wHk- 
out water? What eye without hght? What body without 
strength and vigour 7 So is it with our higher natnn. 
Worship, the highest form of human existence, is also tiie 
most necessary. Apart from duty, man sinks below the 
animals. We are made to love, to trust, to hope ; the ideal 
ever buds and blossoms in our souls ; if these affections are 
not fed and nourished with pure solid food they pine away, 
and we become poor, mean, and wretched. Such food neither 
disbelief, nor scepticism, nor doubt, nor speculation, nor 
fancy can supply. The bread which can be the life of the 
world must, like our daily bread, come down from heaven, 
and fructify in the good ground possessed by ourselves and 
tilled by our own hands. Such bread is no less nutritious 
than sweet and acceptable, because it is given of God, who 
knows our nature, and produced by ourselves, who have a keen 
sense of what we want, what we like, and what does us good. 
The pure and solid bread which you need I need. No where 
on the wide earth can human existence be sustained without 
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nutriment, which analysis reduces to the same few ultimate 
constituents. True it is, the hread eaten near the poles may 
differ from that which is eaten near the equator. It may 
differ in colour, in quality ; it may differ also as to condiments. 
But everywhere bread is bread, and must not be anything 
else. I mean that in its essential principles it is ever the 
same. Were it not ever the same in substance, it could not 
perform its specific function in the economy of nature, which 
is the Providence of God. 

So with moral truth. There is a divinely-ordained cor- 
respondence between moral truth and man's moral nature, 
so that the latter cannot be sound, healthful, strong, and 
vigorous without the former. - But moral truth is some- 
thing clear, positive, universal, and invariable, for it springs 
out of the eternal relations of God and man, and must 
endure and be ever the same so long as God is our Creator 
and Father, and so long as we are God*s dependent children. 
Hence, in the moral or spiritual order of things, bread 
is and ever remains bread, nor can the office discharged 
by bread be discharged by anything else. Do negations 
offer bread ? Does vacillation supply bread ? If a rolling- 
stone gathers no moss, an ever-moving and restless foot 
wins no bread. Stones, not bread, come from being << tossed 
about by every wind of doctrine." In secular affairs, he 
that would gain a livelihood and do his duty to himself, 
his family, and his kind, must choose a profession, and, after 
diligent preparation, settle down in some one spot, and per- 
form his daily and hourly task invariably the year round, so 
long as health and strength last out. It is the same in 
religion. Here, too, daily toil demands daily nutriment. Is 
such nutriment at hand ? It is ; the angel of the text was 
commissioned to sow broadcast over the ^ox^^s \^<^ %Afb^ ^^ 
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God*s spiritnal harvest for the enjoyment and sapport of isao. 

That harvest is wheat, the finest wheat, and that wheat efff 

remains wheat. 

Were you to submit a grain which yon supposed wheat to a 

chemist, and ask him to solve any doubt that might linger in 

his mind, what would he do ? In a disputed point, he would 

not be contented with the testimony of his eyes, he would 

resolve the grain into its primitive elements, and removing all 

accidental qualities, he would make his way to what are 

essential. Having obtained these, he would say ''yes" oar 

** no " to your question — " Is this wheat ?" Subject the text, 

subject the New Testament, subject the doctrines of the 

church in all ages to similar treatment, and what result do 

you obtain ? You find varieties, do you also find any common' 

elements ? The varieties are numerous. They change with 

the ever-changing features and hues of human society, as it 

comes down through the long and ever-varying period of 

eighteen centuries. Yet those changes are only perishing 

externalities — the shell not the kernel, the husk not the fndi, 

the decaying leaves of immortal flowers. Underlying all the 

costumes of Christianity is the one Christian man. Strip off 

those variable habiliments. For a moment sink the Eomanist, 

the Greek, the Protestant, the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, 

the Trinitarian, the Unitarian, in the Christian, and what do 

you behold ? You behold something clear, positive, universal, 

and invariable. What is it ? In the last analysis it appears 

in the comprehensive and endearing invocation taught the 

Vorld by Christ — 

"OUR FATHER." 

Yes ! those" two words from the lips of Jesus are at once the 
substance of his religion and the life of human-kind. All the 
variations of the Christian church resolve themselves into the 
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ooncisest of prayers, and that prayer is ** Onr Father." I 
know that my statement will be denied by the spirit which, 
being a spirit of speculation and division, is ever crying ont, 
<* Here is Christ," ** There is Christ;" but then such babble- 
ments are of no authority, if only because they lie under the 
censure of Christ himself. Even the gainsayers, however, 
will not deny the words ; nor will they deny their truth, their 
simplicity, their beauty, their pregnancy, their comprehensive- 
ness. Nor can they deny their centrality. It is only their 
sufficiency they can question. 

But the mere statements of their objections are of a nature 
to show that the objectors have left the common faith of 
Christendom and of the New Testament, and stand in the 
midst of conflicting and mutually destructive diversities. 
Certain it is that the one church throughout the world 
utters, and ever has uttered, the one great and common 
appeal of the Christian heart — " OurJFather." Those words 
contain the substantial nutriment of the living church. Am I 
told that the words introduce a form of prayer ? I reply, 
** Yes ; and the form of prayer so introduced is but a simple 
and inevitable expansion of the invocation." The same may 
be said of the whole Gospel and of the entire New Testament; 
nor less of the Christian church at large. These are but 
variations of the same grand theme-^^' Our Father." Diverse 
the variations are. Now they are badly and now they are 
even blindly played ; some performers know not what they do, 
yet all mean the glory of the Great Master ; — ^and so while all 
the choirs, and all the individuals of all the choirs, sing his own 
anthem, or his own part in some particular anthem, they all 
observe more or less God*B eternal laws of harmony, and ** sing 
the song of God and the Lamb," whose key-note is '* Our 
Father." 
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Christians, in all ages and in eveiy place. Hero is "&» 
everlasting Gospel** which the angel of the text was instmeii^ 
to preach to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, vA 
people. Observe its simplicity, and say wherein do yon M 
it snperaboond. Observe its comprehensiTeness, and bkj 
wherein do yon find it insufficient. It is at once milk k 
babes and meat for foll-grown men. Viewed on its dmne 
side, it is as tme, as certain, as permanent, and as invariaBe 
as the Heavenly Father whence it conies. Viewed on ^ 
hnman side, it is no less admirably adapted than wondroofllj 
acceptable to man. Thus suited and welcome, it is meij- 
where received and valued in the church universal, where tlie 
sole changes it can undergo lie not in itself so much as in ov 
acceptance and appreciation of it ; for being wholly spiiiiail 
it receives constantly-increasing acceptance on onr part as ft 
sinks into our nature, and rene^ and ennobles it in the like- 
ness of Christ. 

We may see at once the permanence, the expansion, and 
the value of this small but prolific cluster of Christian verities, 
if we resume the expression of them which they received ^tm 
their earthly source when he bad his followers pray, "Oar 
Father." Father ! — the word is a revelation, and it is a 
revelation which extends as far as the domestic affecUoni 
extend. So long, then, as men remain fathers, so long will 
the essence of Christianity remain. So long, also, will it be 
understood. Every human father knows the import of the 
title from his deepest and dearest experiences. He ako 
knows, from his child-like recollections and his actual peace 
and vigour, how full of good is the relation of father and child. 
Bu^ here comes into view the variable,-^— the only variable 
element. Only by degrees do we grow up into anything like 
an adequate knowledge and love of God ; but ever as we 
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: become first good sons, and then good fathers, do we learn 
^ how good God is, and are carried forward in the entrancing 
. thought that as we shall never cease to grow, so shall we 
throughout eternity, in becoming less unlike God, know him 
more, love him better, and serve him more effectually. 

Finally, consider what a wonder-working power on earth 
would be the full and vital reception of the one central truth 
and fact of the Gospel — ^that God is our Father, and that his 
fatherhood is least unfitly imaged in the life, character, and 
history of Jesus, the son of his love. Had this simple and 
sublime verity made its way into the heart of the persecutor, 
he would have ceased to persecute. Plant it in the heart of 
the church, and it will root up all its tares, and make the 
good seed bring forth a hundredfold. Who, under its influ- 
ence, could believe that the bulk of men lie now under God*s 
curse, and will drink of the vials of his wrath for ever? 
"When princes own God as the universal Father, they will 
cease to plunder each other's territories. When subjects truly 
believe themselves olSspring of '< the God and Father of our 
Xiord Jesus Christ,*' they will no longer hire themselves out 
for the cruelties and bloodshed of war. The predominance of 
this great thought in our homes would make them each a 
centre of duty, love, peace, and joy. And in the degree in 
which this most precious and powerful truth passes from our 
individual hearts, our homes, and our churches, into society, 
will the world at large, in being converted to God, fulfil and 
accomplish the benevolent purposes of a Paternal Providence, 
in rising and expanding into the full stature of the perfect 
man in Christ. 

See you not, then, what is your calling, my young friend 
and son in the Gospel ? You are called to the noble and 
gladdening task of bfcoming a child of God yourself, and thexL 
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of aiding your brethren to take up their rightful inheritance. 
Your work is not to reason high 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, — 
Fix^d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute : 
And find no end, in wandering mazes lost ; 

but to comprehend the height, depth, length, and breadth of 
the love of God in Christ ; and ever as you make progress 
therein, to manifest the same in ypur life, in yonr words, and 
in your deeds. The execution of this divine office in the 
spirit of Him from whom you receive it will ever be accom- 
panied by such an efi^ion of God*s love as will make you 
constantly more saintly and compassionate in yourself, and 
more effectual in labouring for the good of others. Here is 
the true unction which will soften and enrich your own heart, 
and make it one ever-flowing source of spiritual refreshment 
and vigour to your fellow-men. Moreover, thus equipped for 
the Christian warfare, and clad in the whole armour of God, 
you will have no need of carnal weapons, and, like David of 
old, throw ojff and disregard the cumbrous mail of obsolete 
polemics. Theology you may continue to study, but with no 
intense solicitude as to its processes or its results. Now and 
then you may let your feet wander into the by-ways of the 
most recent philosophy, but only to return with augmented 
satisfaction and quickened relish to the rich and verdant 
pastures of the Good Shepherd. And while the adherents 
and advocates of man-made systems of now-dissolving forms 
of religious opinions show signs of alarm and distress as the 
earthquake moves under their feet, threatening general down- 
fall, concussion, and ruin, you sit calmly under the pine and 
the fig-tree of a truly paternal Sovereign, and, fearing no harm, 
rejoice in the thought that whatever works out the will of the 
Heavenly Father, does and must condftce to the true, the 
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highest, the endormg good of each and all of his loving and 
obedient children. 

While, then, yon continue to try the spirits and to prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good, if only that, out of 
the good yon have, yon, with God's aid in Christ, may educe 
<<good and good again in infinite progression." And, in 
order that you may retain and promote '^the everlasting 
Gospel," let no man take your crown from you by reducing 
your religion into either a theology or a philosophy. Preserve 
the truth of God in all its moral purity, in aU its spiritual 
width, and height, and in aU its genuine power. Anchor your 
bark safely down in deep waters, and when you set sail, make 
for the high seas and the broad ocean, where movement is 
safe as well as easy. You know our mariners, when they 
have passed thousands of miles over the deep and come 
within sight of their native land, are sometimes wrecked at 
the moment of highest hope and vivid expectation. The 
reason is, the water is shallow, hidden rocks abound, the 
shore is girded with mountain heights. A gale that might 
have been disregarded out at sea proves fatal within these 
narrow straights and off these perilous shores. 



ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF THB 

View given of the Proem to the Fourth Ootpel in Diseowrtei II, — VII, ; 
namely^ that by the Word the writer meant God ae manifested in 
JesuSy and not Jesua himself 



Thb earliest intelligent idea which man has of God is of a practical 
nature, and differs but little from what we term Providence. God is the 
invisible doer aUke above, below, aronnd, nor less within and without. 
Though invisible to the bodily eye, he is seen by the eye of the mind, and 
he is seen in the highest form known to man, namely, the human. God 
is the invisible and universal agent existing in some venerable gigantic 
human shape, and exercising, on a scale of boundless magnitude, human 
functions. Thus to Adam and Eve God appeared walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day, as well as speaking as with human organs. 

This anthropomorphic state is attenuated under the influence of man's 
mental and moral progress until it vanishes away. His faculty of 
abstraction exercises itself on the semi-barbarous conception until at 
length it strips God of aU attributes, and leaves him in bare, cold, and 
passionless being. Then when men say ** God is," they say of him aU 
they know. The affirmation is insufficient and unsatisfactory. The 
human heart naturally seeks a way of escape out of this distressing 
orphanage. If God is, he surely reveals himself — but how ? How is it 
possible for the infinite to make himself known to the finite? The 
Hebrew answers — ^By his word; God spealra to man; the thunder is his 
voice ; th,e heavens tell of his majesty. This is not poetry, nor prosaic 
metaphor. It is religious truth to the Hebrew. Man's spirit kindled 
by his imagination hears God's voice, and occasionally, as in Abraham, 
sees visions which refiect God from human forms. The result is, that 
God's word is the recognised method of Divine manifestation. At first 
God's word is equivalent to God speaking, or God revealing himself 
to man. 
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In process of time, howeyer, what was the utterance of a sinq^e 
fact, coming under the influence of the imagination, is amplified and 
embellished into metaphor and hyperbole, and then takes form, definite- 
ness, and some solidity in personification or prosopopoeia, such as that in 
which Wisdom appears in the eighth chapter of the book of Proverbs. 
Now here is the dividing line between simple monotheism and its 
corruption in <iiififf»ff and polytheism. Up to this point, God's word 
means €KhI viewed as speaking or revealing himself to man's inner ear ; 
and God's wisdom means God as acting wisely for man's good. Per- 
sonification, however, leads by an easy step to impersonation or 
hypostasising. Figure passes into reality, and a form of speech becomes 
a person in the common sense of the word. This was the state of the 
speculative mind of Judea in the time of the Apostles. The fashionable 
philosophy of the nearer East had converted God's word from its original 
meaning of God speaking into the Word of God first, and then into the 
Word, considered as a distinct being, the channel of Gt>d's communica- 
tions to man. Even the Babbins had their Mimra^ or Word, which, 
though at first simply Ghxl's word, was by degrees solidified into a 
second and instrumental divinity. It is evident that the divine Oneness, 
the central truth of Hebrewism, was in serious peril. 

Jesus appears and emphatically confirms the doctrine of the divine 
unity. He founds the kingdom of God upon earth by oral instruction. 
As revealing God by word of mouth, he is in some sort God's Word. 
How easy to identify Jesus as God's Word with the Word of speculation. 
This the fourth Gospel undertakes to counteract. Taking the term 
Word as the received form for God speaking, or God revealed, he 
declares two things ; first, that properly the Word is not an hypostasis, 
but an attribute; and, secondly, that as God's attribute, it is indeed 
God. The former he declares by using the preposition with (np6s — at 
or near, compare at in attribute), and the latter by taking the t^rm Qod 
to declare the quality or essence of the Word, and giving it in this 
office the fullest effect by placing it before the subject it qualifies; 
using precisely the same form as he uses when in iv. 24, he declares 
God is spirit. The Word is God in the same sense that God is spirit; 
that is, as spirit makes up what God is, so God makes up what the Word 
is ; and as God and spirit are the same under two diverse aspects, so 
the Word and God are God revealed and God unrevealed. John thus 
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restores the ancient Hebrew thought, making God's Word simply God 
speaking or God in self -manifestation. 

Having thus presented the historical key to the explanation of the 
relation of God and God's Word, I pass to the Scriptural Key of the 
same, which is given in the 18th verse of John, where we find a kind of 
summary of what the Evangelist has said: — **No man hath seen God at 
any time ; the only-begotten son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
hath revealed him ;" that is, the invisible God has revealed himself in 
Jesus of Nazareth, in whom he dwells, with whom in consequence he 
is in constant communion, and through whom he shows himself to men. 
The intimacy of this communion distinguishes Jesus in so decided a 
way that in virtue thereof he is ** the only-begotten son.^ Apply this 
key to verses 1, 2, and 14, and you have the statement that in the 
beginning (of God's manifestations of himself) was the Word or God 
revealed, who, as God's Word, was with God considered in himself, and 
who in nature was God ; yet while God in nature, he was in the beginning 
with God, seeing that he was God revealed — ^the same was at first with 
God. The last clause is a repetition for the sake of emphasis, and may 
be dropped in what follows. The former ^rt is, and is to be taken as, 
a compound description of God considered as the Word. Accordingly 
the Word was both with God^ and God.* In the Greek there is a 
marked distinction made between God^ and God.* The article stands 
before the former, showing that the Supreme God is meant. The latter 
has no article, yet the word God is in the place of emphasis, showing 
that God considered in his divine nature is meant. Accordingly the 
statement is that God and God's Word, God unrevealed and God revealed, 
are alike God ; God with this difference, that the one is made known, 
the other is not made known. And this same being, who is in different 
views at once revealed and unrevealed, took up his abode in Jesus, and, 
dwelling among men in inmost communion with him, manifested him- 
self to the world. In consequence of his possessing the in-dwelling 
spirit of the Father, Jesus became the Son of God, and the glory of the 
Father was seen in the Son, who was **full of grace And truth," 
because he was full of the Word which was at on,ce love, light, and life 
as revealed to men. Now here that strict monotheism is preserved which 
was to be expected from a writer who was a Jew by birth and by office 
a disciple of Jesus. Moreover the prologue stands in unison with the 
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whole Gt>8pel, in which Jeans ever appears as at once God's dependent 
messenger and adequate revealer. Nor least is the prologue in nnison 
with the declared aim of the Evangelist, who says — ** These things are 
written that ye might believe that Jesos is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing ye might have life in his name." (xx. 31.) Scarcely 
less important is the fact that the view now stated is in unison with the 
(Gospel in not giving the name Word or Logos to Jesus. In John's 
thought Jesus was not the Logos, but the Christ, the Son of God. 

And here we come to the distinguishing qualities of this interpretation 
as compared with the traditional one. The point of separation between 
them is, that the latter makes the Word a being or person distinct from 
God, — ^the former makes the two one, contemplated in different lights. 
This is pure monotheism, that has no resting place except in tritheism. 
And at this very point began the course of corruption which issued in 
what is called " The Athanasian Creed.'* The moment that Christian 
Expositors identified the Word with Jesus, they took a step by which 
they were inevitably led on to all the perplexities of full-grown trini- 
taiianism. Tet this is the very step which John intended to disallow. 
The speculation of the age, in order to explain the relation of Gtod to 
the universe, the invisible to the visible, the absolute to the phenomenal, 
the holy to the impure, the perfect to the imperfect, imagined, to use the 
phrase of not the least of them, the Jew Philo, a kind of ** second god " 
(variously conceived of and named), through whom the Father of all 
communicated with his works. By this idle dualism they thought to 
solve the problem. 

But to the Apostle John the difficulty did not exist, for, as a Hebrew, 
he knew that all things were of God, and that alike the intelligent world 
of human beings, and the unintelligent world of what was called matter, 
came from him whose ends they served and whose glory they reflected. 
Accordingly he undertook to confute the falsity by simply stating the 
truth. He as good as says—** The Word whom you make a second God 
is in reality God, so that there are not two Gods but one ; and that QoH 
who fills, animates, and blesses the universe, filled, animated, and 
blessed in a transcendent degree the life of Jesus, which in consequence 
became a radiation of his purposes and character." Thus Jesus is ** The 
Way, the Truth, and the Life," and his religion is God's religion, and 
as such, " worthy of all acceptation." 
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After a similar maimer the Apostle Pan! took the terms of the 
specnlators of his day, such as fulness (Col. i. 19), first bom of aU 
ereation (Col. i. 15), &c., and transmuted them from empty reveries into 
dlTine realities when nsed to denote the moral and spiritual forces that 
were in Jesus, who in consequence of thus possessing the spirit of God 
** without measure," became, to use Paul's language, ** the image of the 
invisible God '' (Col. i. 15), which, if he had or was only a third of God 
or a creature of God, no matter how elevated, he clearly could not 
have been. 

The doctrine here expounded restores to the New Testament the sub- 
stantial unity which has been destroyed by false philosophy and false 
theology. That unity finds suitable expression in the words of Paul — 
** Gt>d was in Christ reconciling the world unto himSelf ." (2 Cor. v. 11.) 

I have said above that the view given, which makes the Word an 
attribute in one view and in another God manifested, is in harmony 
with the tenor of the Gospel. The alternative is that the Word was a 
person, a second God, the second person in the trinity. Now, the 
Gospel supplies a touchstone on this point. It describes Jesus as 
speaking of some one who dwells in him, and is the source of his words 
and deeds. Who is that being f It cannot be Jesus himself, for He is 
the container, not th^ contained. But there is no occasion for argument. 
In emphatic terms Jesus declares — **The Fatheb, he who dwelleth 
in me, himself doeth the works." (John xiv. 10, comp. xii. 49 seq.) 
And the Supreme Being, thus designated Father, Jesus further describes 
as " the only true God." (John xvii. 8.) 

My object in this note has been to state the true interpretation, rather 
than to justify it. On some more suitable occasion, I may go over the 
subject in a more critical way. I may, however, add that the interpret- 
ation has so high a sanction as that of Dr. Lardner. I cite some of his 
words : — ** What St. John says in the introduction appears to me agree- 
able to the main design of his gospel. He therein shows that Jesus 
oame and acted by the authority of God, the Creator of the world. The 
eternal Word, reason, wisdom, power of God, which is Ood Himself by 
which the world had been made, by which he dwelled among the Jews 
in the tabernacle and the temple, dwelled and resided in Jesus in the 
ftillest manner, so that we, his disciples, and others who believed in him, 
saw and clearly discerned him to be the promised Messiah, the great 
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Prophet that should come into the world." (Works, y. 452, 8.) '* All 
things were made by him," &c. **Who should this be but God the 
Father, the one liying and trae God, and Author of life and all being ? 
Are there more Creators than one ? Would any Jew, or disciple of 
Jesus, ascribe the creation of the world to any bnt God V* " St. John 
intends the one trae God, not any inferior deity." *' All these texts 
seem to me sufficient to satisfy ns that, by * the Word,* St. John does 
not meaxL a bflii^ aepaxate from God, and inferior to Him, bnt QoA. 
ffimself , even the Father, who alone is God, nor is there any other." 
** If by the Word, St. John had intended a being separate from Grod, 
and inferior to Him, it is reasonable to expect that, he should be men- 
tioned again afterwards. But nothing of the kind appears. He speaks, 
indeed, of * the Son,* and * the only-begotten Son,* but thereby is not 
meant * the Word,* but the man Jesus, the Messiah, in whom * the Word,* 
that is the power and wisdom of God, resided.** ** The notion of an 
inferior Deity, pre-existing and thns incarnate, seems to have been 
brought into the church by some of the learned converts from heathen- 
ism, who had not thoroughly abandoned the principles in which they 
had been educated. Perhaps, likewise, l^ey hoped by this means to 
render the dpctrine of Christ more palatable to heathen people, especially 
their philosophers.** (Vol. X. 78, &c.) 

Dr. Lardner also cites with approbation confirmatory* words from the 
learned French writer of ecclesiastical history, Beausobre : — ** In the 
theology of the church the Word and the Son are the same, but the 
Word is not the Son of God. It is the man Jesus Christ, who became 
the Son of God- by the communication of the Word, as Marcellus in 
Eusebius says. Hence it was that the Noetians reproached the orthodox 

•with introducing a strange and new language in calling the Word the 
Son of God. That appellation (Son of God) agrees only to the man 
Jesus, — mere man as to his nature, how great soever he was by his 
gifts." Again : — *' The Word never proceeds out of the Father, but as 
our reason proceeds, as I may say, out of us when it makes known by 
words and commands what are our thoughts and desires. So the word 
which was in Jesus Christ is only a declarative Word, which manifested 
to Jesus the knowledge of salvation, and an operative Word, which 
conferred upon him miraculous power. It is only an operative of the 
Deity, — ^a full efifusion of the Divine wisdom and power in the soul of 

oar Lord." (ii. 696, 663.) 
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Dr. Priestley's works (too little known, and therefore too little yalned) 
present similar views, especially his ** History of the Gormptions of 
Christianity," '* History of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ," 
and his general ** History of the Christian Church." I subjoin an 
extract or two. The following is a portion of Dr. Priestley's Paraphrase 
of the Proem, John i. : — (1) " From all eternity existed the Logos ; 
of which you now hear so much ; by which we are to understand not 
what the Ghiostics do, a being distinct from Gody but an attribute of 
God; viz., his wisdom and power, and consequently, in fact, GOD 
HIMSELF. (2) This attribute always belonged to God, (3) and by 
it were all things created ; every thing that exists being the prodaction 
of divine power and skill. (4) Life, of which the Gnosties speak, is 
only that which proceeds from this divine aUrilmte or energy, and 
especially that light of instruction which Qoi from time to time imparts 
to mankind ; (5) though it has oltao been greatly misapprehended and 
abused by them. . . . (14) This divine light was so eminently 
displayed in Christ that it may be said that the Logos, or the divine 
wisdom and power, appeared in a human form and dwelt among us, so 
that from being invisible, as it necessarily is in the Divine Being him- 
self, -whoBe attribute it is, it became the object of ov/r senses, . . . 
(18) He (Christ) it is who has come to show us the Father, for having 
the most intimate communication with him, Christ has declared to us 
all that is of importance for us to know concerning him." *'The 
Christian philosophers having once got the idea that the Logos might 
be interpreted of Christ, proceeded to explain what John says of the 
Logos in the introduction to his gospel, to mean the same person, in 
^ direct opposition to what he really meant, which was that the Logos by 
which all things were made, was not a being distinct from God but God 
himself. Accordingly we find some of the early Unitarians charging 
those who were called Orthodox with an innovation in their interpretation 
of the term Logos : " But thou wUt tell me something strange in saying 
that the Logos is the Son ! " — ** History of Opinions concerning Christ." 
Works, V. 29. 

The doctrine that by the Word not a separate person is intended by 
John, but God himself in manifestation, was the view held by Servetus, 
and which he considered himself called specially to revive and re- 
establish. The same idea was entertained by one class of the ancient 
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MonarehianSt who reproBent the earliest form of distinctiYe Uxdtaiianiam. 
(See " Gieseler*8 Chnroh History/' vol. i. p. 197.) The doctrine of Paul 
of Samosata (A.D. 260), and which he declared to have been the primitiye 
belief, is in complete unison with what I have set forth. According 
to Epiphanins (Hffires, Ixyi. 1), he taught that " God's Logos was 
always in God, as well as his Spirit, just as his own logos (or Word) is 
in a man's heart ; that the Son was not an hypostasis, bnt an nnhypos- 
tasised intelligence in God himself ; that the Word came and dwelt in 
Jesus, being a man ; that his wisdom was not bom together with the 
man in essence, but was acquired. Accordingly Paul does not, as does 
Noetus, say the Father suffered, but that **the Word alone wrought in 
him and raised him to the Father." 

From fragments still extant, of Paul's writings, we extract these his 
teachings : — ** The Word combined with him who was bom of David, 
who is Jesus Christ, begotten of the Holy Spirit ; and him the Yirgiii 
bore, but the Word God produced without a Virgin, and without an^ 
thing else except Himself, and thus arose the Word. The Word is 
greater than Christ, for Christ became great by wisdom : let us not 
destroy the dignity of his wisdom. The Word is from above, the man 
Christ Jesus from below. Mary did not bear the Word ; she bore a man 
like ourselves, but superior in all things, since he was of the Holy Spirit. 
The Wisdom (or Word) was in the prophets, still more in Moses, but 
chiefly in Christ, as in God's temple. 

<« Being annointed with the Holy Spirit, Jesus was called Christ, a 
suffsrer by nature, a worker of miracles by grace ; for by an indomitable 
mind he became like Gk>d, and, remaining pure of sin, he was com- 
mended of him, received power to acquire the dominion of transcendentP 
excellences, and so being one in will with God, he became the Redeemer 
and Saviour of his race. Our Saviour became just and holy, conquering 
back the sinlessness of our forefather (Adam) by labour and struggle, and, 
excelling in virtue, he was united with God, gaining oneness of vrill and 
act with him by progress in good. Ever preserving this superiority, he 
bears the name which is above every name, bestowed upon Hm as a 
prize gained by his tender love." 



RULES 

OF THE 

UNITARIAN HOME-MISSIONARY BOARD. 



I. — Object. 
The object of the Unitarian Home-MiBBionary Board shall be to assist 
in the education of jonng men for the work of preaching and diffdsing 
the Gbspel among the people, especiallj among the poor, the nntanght, 
and the neglected. 

II. — Means. 
In order to effect this object, aid shall be given to jonng men who are 
desirous and fit to engage in Home-Missionary labours. The aid shall 
be of two kinds, first, pecuniary, and secondly, instructional. The 
pecuniary aid shall not exceed ten shillings a week ; but the Committee 
shall have a discretionary power to make additional grants in special 
cases. The instruction shall comprise a course so laid out as to supply, 
in a simple but systematic form, the results of sound scholarship in 
the following 

Subjects of Study, 
1. — The English Language and Literature, including Composition. 
2.— The Greek of the New Testament. 
d. — The History of the World, with special reference to the History of 

Civilization. 
4. — The Qualities, Laws, and Relations of the Human Mind. 
5.— The History of Religious Systems and Opinions in their substance 

and in their influence, comprising the History and including the 

Evidences of Revealed Religion. 
6.— The Literary History of the Bible — its position in the literatures of 

the world — and its specific and genuine value. 
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7. — A Course of Scriptual Interpretation, founded on the Development 
of the Religions Ideas of the Bible, with a view to the application 
of the doctrines hence deduced to the permanent interests- of 
mankind, and the special interests and controversies of the 
present age. 

8. — ^Instmctions in the Pastoral Care, specially designed to form the 
students for active usefulness, and to assist them to attain ease 
and efficiency in public speaking. 

m. — ^Pebiod of Instbuction. 
The Period of Instruction shall extend over six terms, each of fire 
months' duration, to be completed in about three years. 

rV. — Membebs. 
The Members of the Institution shall be, — 

1. "Life Members : every person making a donation of not less than 

Twenty Pounds, in one sum, is a Life Member. 

2. Honorary Members: Every minister settled with a Unitarian 

congregation in Great Britain, may become an Honorary 
Member, by signifying, in writing, his willingness to promote 
the objects of the Institution. 

3. Representative Members : the Trustees or Managers of any fund 

from which a subscription of not less than Five Pounds per 
annum is made to the Institution, may appoint one of their 
body as their Representative; also, every Congregation sub- 
scribing annually not less than Two Pounds, is entitled to elect 
from its own body a layman as a Representative Member. 

4. Subscribing Members: being all who annually subscribe Ten 

Shillings or upwards. 

y. GENEBAIt AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. 

A General Meeting of the members shall be held at the end of the 
second term every year, at which shall be read a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Institution during the year preceding ; a Committee and 
other officers shall be chosen ; and all other necessary business shall be 
transacted. 

The President shall call a Special Meeting of the members whenever 
he is requested so to do by five members of the Committee, or by twenty 
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members of the Institiition, proTided always the request is signed by eaeh 
of the members ; provided also that it sets forth the specific bnsiness for 
which the meeting is conyoned, and that the request be in the President's 
hands one calendar month before the day on which the meeting is held. 

VI. — COMUITTEE. 

The Committee shall consist of at least twenty persons, besides the 
President, the Vice-Presidents, the Treasurer, the Local Treasurers, the 
Secretaries, and the Examiners, who shall be members of the Committee, 
in virtue of their office. The Committee, subject to the fundamental 
rules, and under the direction of the members, in annual or special meet- 
ing assembled, shall have in their hands the entire management of the 
Institution. 

VIL—TUTORS. 

There shall be appointed a Theological Tutor, a Literary Tutor, and 
a Superintendent Missionary. Either Tutor may suspend a student for 
misconduct, and the allowance of such student shall cease from the day 
of his suspension, provided that such suspension shall be forthwith 
reported to the Committee, who shall act in the case as they may judge 
desirable. The duty of the Superintendent Missionary shall be to 
initiate the students in their prd^ctical duties, that is to say, in teaching, 
preaching, and visiting. 

VIII. — Examinations, and Tutobs' Brpobts. 
There shall be an examination of the students near the end of each 
term, the result of which shall be reported to the Tutors and to the Com- 
mittee, attested by the signature of the Examiner or Esuuuiners. At the 
same time the Tutors shall present, in writing, to the Committee a 
report, minutely describing the diligence, regularity, and proficiency of 
each of the students; also his tone of mind and general demeanour, 
with an opinion as to his fitness for the office of a Unitarian Home- 
Missionary, as well as to the desirableness or otherwise of renewing his 

admission. 

IX. — Terms. 

The first term shall extend from February 1st to June 25th. The 

second term shall extend from September 1st to January 25th. 

Candidates fob Admission 
Are required to furnish the Secretariea with replies, in their own hand- 
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writmg, to the following qnestionfi, and to observe the regulations 
contained herein. 

1st — What is yonr Name, Age, Present Occnpation, and Residence ? 
2nd — Are you MaiTied? If Married, have you any children ? Does 
your wife concur in the course you are here proposing to take, and are 
you able to make a mutually satisfactory provision for her, and her 
child, or children, during the prosecution of your preparatory studies ? 
3rd — Are you of sound constitution, and free from any physical defect ? 
4th — ^What are your views in seeking admission to the advantages of 
this Institution? 

5th — Have you made yourself acquainted with the laws and constitu- 
tion of the Home-Missionary Board ; and, if admitted, are you prepared 
to conform to those laws ? 

6th — Have you been engaged in any way, and if so, how long, in 
promoting the advancement of religion, and the spiritual improvement 
of your fellow-men? 
7th — ^Are you prepared to sign the following declaration ? — 
**I [A.B.] hereby declare, that I solemnly intend, with the blessing 
of * the only true God,' to devote myself to the work of preaching and 
extending the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, especially among the 
less educated classes ; and that, during my preparatory studies, I will 
assist in Sunday-school Teaching, Home Visiting, and such other means 
of usefulness as the Board may direct. A.B." 

N.B. — The application must be accompanied with certificates from 
at least two Unitarian Ministers or laymen, stating that they are 
personally acquainted with the candidate, and believe bim to be of 
unblemished character, of respectable talents, and of a devout and 
benevolent disposition; also, that they consider him both able and 
willing to promote the religious improvement of his fellow -men. 
Where it is possible, it is desired that a certificate of ability in public 
speaking be added. 

Those candidates whose applications and certificates are satisfactory, 
will be required to attend before a Board of Examiners, appointed by 
the Committee, and on the report of this Board the final decision of the 
Committee will be founded. The Examining Board may grant to 
candidates travelling expenses incurred for the purpose of the examina- 
tion, not exceeding £2. in each case. 
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All Candidates are examined in the following subjects: — 

1. English Composition. — To be tested bj the writing of an Essay at 
the time of Examination. 

2. Arithmetic, np to and including Rule of Three. 

8. The English Language. — Mannal : " Cassell's Lessons in English.*' 

4. Geography — ^Ditto : The Vol. in ** The Listructor." Published 
by the Christian Knowledge Society. 

5. Modem History. — ^Ditto : ditto ditto ditto. 

6. Biblical Geography and History. — ^Dr. Beard's " Biblical Reader." 

The Examination for the admission of Candidates takes place in 
October ; and all applications must be made before that month. Address — 
Rev. James Dbxthmond, B.A., George Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester^ 



RULES AND REGULATIONS 

OP THV 

SCHOLARSHIP, 

Founded 1866, in connection with the 

UNITARIAN HOME-MISSIONARY BOARD. 



1. — That the object of the Scholarship be to enable some of the most 
proficient students at the Home-Missionary Board to enjoy, in addition 
to their studies at the Board, the advantage of attending classes for one 
session at Owens College. 

2. — That the emolument of the Scholarship be Fifty Pounds ; thirty- 
five pounds to be paid to the scholar in such instalments as the 
Committee may appoint, and fifteen pounds to be reserved for the 
payment of Owens College fees. 

8. — That the period of the Scholarship shall extend over seventeen 
months, so as to include one full session at OWens College. 

4. — That the candidates for the Scholarship be third-year students of 
the Unitarian Home- Missionary Board ; and to be admitted to examina- 
tion only on the written recommendations of the Board of Tutors. 

6. — That any student on accepting the Scholarship shall do so on 
the honourable understanding that he will go through the full course 
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prescribed; and that he will not, until its conclusion, enter on any 
missionary engagement, or congregational charge. 

6. — That daring the whole period of his holding the Scholarship 
each scholar be nnder the direction of the Committee and Tntors, as 
one of the students of the Board, performing such practical religious 
work, and attending such classes, as the Tutors may prescribe. 

7. — That the examination for the Scholarship take place at the 
beginning of December in each year ; and be conducted in writing by 
examiners appointed by the Committee, not being Tutors of the Board. 

8. — That the subjects for examination be — ^English, an Essay on 
some Literary or Philosophical subject, written during the examination ; 
Greek, one book of Xenophon or one book of Homer ; Latin, one book 
of Virgil or one book of Ciesar ; Mathematics, the first book of Euclid 
and the Elements of Algebra. 

9. — That the Scholarship be given to no candidate who has not 
satisfied the examiners in all the subjects named; and that in case 
more than one candidate passes satisfactorily, it be given to the most 
proficient. 



Ministers EdvbcaUd by the Unitabian Hoice-Missionaby Boabd, with 
their Places of Settlement, down to February , 1866. 



Rev. W. C. Squier (of Newbury), Preston 
" • Jas. Harrop (of Macclesfield), Domestic Mission, Holme, Manchester 
" William Binns (of Bingley), Birkenhead 
** E. W. Hopkinson (of Bawtenstall), Nantwich 
** W. W. Robinson (of Manchester), Boston, Lincolnshire 
" Henry M«Kean (of Oldbury), Oldbury 
** 'Adam Rushton (of Macclesfield), Manchester District Unitarian 

Association 
*« •Joseph Heywood (of Warrington), Domestic Mission, Chapel- 
street, London 
" •Robert Wilkinson (of Padiham), Domestic Mission, Leeds 
Joseph George (of Coseley), Aberdare 
William S. Smith (of Coseley), Doncaster 
" George Beaumont (of Hyde), Gateaore, near Liverpool 
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Rev. George Fox (of London), Park-lane, near Wigan, Lancashire 
*• Jas. Christopher Street (of Nottingham), Newcastle- on- Tyne • 
*' Henry Eachns (of Macclesfield), Coseley, near Dudley 
** W. Robinson (of Padiham), Crewkeme, Somerset 
** Chas. Fred. Biss (of Bristol), Wolverhampton 
" *William Mitchell (of Pudsey), Unitarian Mission, Crewe 
*« William Gates (of Manchester), Derby 
** ^Benjamin Gloyer (of Bury), Unitarian Mission, Liverpool 
** * Samuel Robinson (of Macclesfield), Domestic Mission, Rochdale- 
road, Manchester 
*' James Briggs (of Padiham), Crewe ; ont of health 
♦* 'Thomas Willicott (of Woodford, Essex), Upperthoipe, Sheffield 
** Noah Green (of London), Liverpool; serves as a supply 
*' H. W. Ellis (of Lympstone, Devon), Hinckley and Atherstone 
*' *John Whitworth (of Mossley), Domestic Mission, North End, 

Liverpool • 

*' George Ride, (of Manchester), Chorley « 

** * John Taylor (of Gree Cross), Domestic Mission, Carter Lane, London 
*' *Edward Allen (of Failsworth), Padiham, Lancashire 
" *John Fox (of Idle), Heywood, Lancashire 
" Henry Hill (of Rochdale), Stannington, near Sheffield 
*' David Thompson (of Belfast), Moneyrea, near Belfast 
" John Birks (of Flagg), Idle, near Leeds 
** * Henry Austin (of Coseley), Domestic Mission, Bristol 
** Alfred Payne (of Deal), Styal and Dean Row, Cheshire 
'* Thomas Timmins, Bridgewater, Somerset 
" *Robert Cooper Dendy (of Chichester)^ Unitarian Mission, Hyde, 

Cheshire 
** * Joseph Smith (of Manchester), Unitarian Mission, Northumberland, 

Durham 
*' •Daniel Berry (of Padiham), Unitarian Mission, Northumberland, 

Durham 
** •David Matts fof Coseley)t *'Free Christian Church," Oxton, 

Cheshire 
**' •Henry Williamson, Dundee, Scotland * 

* Denotes Missionary Stations and Missionary Congregations. 



LIST 



OF 



CONTRIBUTORS TO THE MEMORIAL HALL. 



£. B. d. 
A. C, per E. C. Harding ..026 

Ainsworth Capt., Stuckgown 5 

Ainsworth G. M., Manchester 5 

Ainsworth Mrs., ditto 2 

Aitken Thomas, Bacnp .... 1 

Alcock the Misses, Manchester 5 

Aldied Richard, Preston. ... 10 

Allen Rev. E., Padiham .... 1 

Ditto, small snms by 2 3 6 

Allen Peter, Guardian Office, 

Manchester 5 5 

Allman James C.^ Cork .... 3 

Akroyd William, Birmingham 10 

Armstrong J., Manchester . . 110 

Armstrong Mrs., ditto 2 

Arnold W. H., Bradford 1 

Ashley Charles, Manchester 2 6 

Ashmore Edmond, ditto .... 10 

Ashton Thomas, diUo 220 

Ashton J., ditto 10 

A&ton John E., ditto» 1 1 

Ashworth Joseph, Gore Hill, 

Pendleton, ditto 50 

Ashworth — , Ramsbottom.. 2 

Ashworth Richd.,Newchnrch 10 

Aspden Richard, Manchester 5 

Aspden Mrs., ditto 1 1 

Aspden R. H., ditto 110 

Aspinall John, Preston ... 4 5 

Atkinson Miss, Alderley. ... 10 

Austin Rev. H., Bristol .... 10 

Ditto, small snms by ..'... . 1 9 

Ayes, Owen, Mansfield .... 5 5 

Avison Thomas, Liverpool.. 5 

^jTtoii F., ditto 4 10 



Bache Miss, Coseley 10 

Bailey Thomas, Manchester 5 

Baker William, Bristol 10 

Baker C, ditto 6 

Balstone H. E., Manchester. 20 

Band W., Liverpool 1 

Barber Edmund, Manchester 1 

Barker John, Nantwich .... 5 

Barker PhiUp, ditto 5 

Barlow John, Chowbent .... 1 

Barlow Elias, Monton 10 

Barnes John, Manchester • • 10 

Barrow J., Styal, Cheshire . . 10 

Barry John, Manchester. .. . 5 

Barton Alex. J., ditto 5 

Bateman J., LL.D., London. 2 2 
Bayley Henry, Dukinfield . . 100 

BealeMrs.W. J., Birmingham 110 

Beard Rev. Dr., Altrincham . 20 

Beanmont Rev. G., Gateacre 10 

Beck Peter, Shrewsbury .... 2 00 
Bedford Miss Et J., Eccles, 

near Manchester 5 

Bedford Mrs., Manchester . . 5 

Bellhouse James, ditto .... 1 

Belmont E., Rochdale 1 

Bennett John, sen.. Solitude 10 
Bennett James, Manchester .500 

Berry Rev. D., Middlesbro'. 10 
Ditto various sums .10 

Bibby John, Manchester.... 10 

Bibby James, ditto 10 

Bibby Thomas, Burnley, ... 060 

BickneU Henry, London. ... 550 

Binns Rev. W., Birkenhead. 5 
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£. 8. d. 
Birch Thomas, Manchester ..026 

Birks Rev. J., Idle 1 

I(itto ' yarions sums . 14 6 

Birks John, Mansfield 2 2 

Bissett James, Dudley .... 5 
Blackburn Miss, Monton, near 

Eccles 10 

Blacklej C. H., Manchester. 5 5 

Blackley Arden, ditto 10 

Bkckley John G., ditto 10 

Blunt George, Dudley 2 6 

Booth John, Monton 100 

Boult Joseph, Liverpool .... 1 

Bourne Mrs*, Manchester .. 5 

Bowman E., ditto 25 

Bowman Miss, Shrewsbury ..500 

Braithwaite W. M., Halifax. 10 6 

BrasseyRobt.B., Manchester 10 

Brayne J. G., Shrewsbury . , 10 

Brick another, Bolton 1 

Bridge — , Southport 5 

Bridgett Miss, Bichmond . . 10 
Briggs Henry, Wakefield ..500 

Briggs James, Crewe 1 

Bright H. A., Liverpool 10 10 

Brisan W. H., Bristol 5 

Brittain Thomas, Manchester 2 2 

Broadbent J., Rochdale .... 2 6 
Brocklehurst Thomas Unett, 

Macclesfield 5 

Bromley Thomas, Bolton . . 5 

Brooke William, Manchester 5 

Brookes E. D. C, Middleton 10 

Brookes Edward, ditto .... 10 

Broome Joseph, Manchester . 50 

Broomhead G. F., Bristol . . 10 

Brothers A., Manchester.. .. 5 

Brown William, Leeds .... 10 

Brown W. B., Manchester . . 10 

Brown Mrs., ditto 2 2 

Brown R., Stockport 5 

Browne S. W., Bristol 1 

Buekton Joshua, Leeds .... 10 

Buckton George, ditto 10 

Bulmer Charles, ditto 2 

Burgess James, Manchester. .050 

Byrd G., Liverpool 2 2 

Cadman W., Bedford Leigh.. 110 

Cadman Mrs. E., ditto .... 1 1 

Carpenter Miss, London .... 2 2 



£i. 8. d. 

Carpenter W. L., Bristol. ... 10 
Carpenter Miss Mary, ditto ..050 

Cartwright — , Manchester. . 2 6 

Carver Robert, ditto 10 6 

Chad wick John, Manchester .200 

Chad wick Miss A., Barton.. 10 

Champion Mrs., Bristol .... 5 

Chapman Rev. E., ditto .... 1 

Chappie Fred., Liverpool . . 100 
Charlton Mrs. A., Eccles, 

near Manchester 100 

Charlton A., Chowbent .... 10 

Cheetham Mrs., Manchester. 2 

Cheetham W. H., ditto 1 

Chorley Miss, Monton .... 2 

Chorlton Wm., Manchester .. 2 10 
Chorlton — , Swinton, near 

Manchester 10 

ClarkeW.&J.G., Nottingham 2 2 
Clarkson John, Liverpool . . 110 
Clay Thomas, Gorton, near 

Manchester 5 

Clegg James, Rochdale .... 1 

Clegg E, ditto 10 

Clegg Joseph, Newchurch . . 10 

Clements W., Liverpool .... 5 

Cliff Jos., Wortley, nr. Leeds 25 

Coates Miss, Bristol 5 

Coe Rev. C. C, Leicester . . 5 

Coe James, Bolton ........ 10 

Coffey Henry, Manchester . . 10 

Coffey Mrs., ditto 110 

Coffey W., ditto 110 

Coleman John, ditto 10 

Colfox Thomas, Bridport . * 2 

Colfox William, ditto 2 

Colfox Mrs., ditto 1 

Collier M., Manchester .... 5 5 

Collier W., ditto 5 

Collier Wm., Swinton 6 

Collier Vincent J., London. .110 

Collins James, Manchester. . 10 6 

Collins Richard, Bristol .... 5 

CoUyer John, Birmingham.. 4 4 
Colston Rev. John, Styal, 

Cheshire 15 

Coltman Lady, London .... 10 

Cook H. J., Liverpool 5 

Cook Thomas, Manchester ..500 

Cooke Thomas, ditto 1 

Cooke John, ditto \ ^ ^ 
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£, 8. d. 

Cooke James, Manchester . . 10 

Cooke Samuel, Nantwich . . 10 

Cooke Mrs. B., ditto 5 

Cooper Thomas, Bolton .... 2 

Cooper — , ditto 1 

Cooper J. N., Bristol 10 

CopnerW. T., Birmingham. . 10 

Coppock Henry, Stockport . • 50 

Corah W., Einigswood 10 6 

Coseley, small snms, per Bey. 

H. Eachns 9 6 

Counsel W., Manchester.... 10 
Courtauld M., London .... 10 
CowellW.F.,Stepne7,London 4 4 
Cowen G. R., Nottingham .. 10 
Coventry, Congregational Col- 
lection 2 2 li 

Coventry, a few Friends .... 1 6 

Crahtree Henry, Manchester. 20 

Crampton B., ditto 10 

Croft, near Warrington, Col- 
lections 8 18 5 

Crow Benjamin, Preston. ... 10 

Crowley Henry, Manchester. 20 

Cunliffe George, Bolton .... 10 

Cmiliffe John, ditto 5 

Chorley, collections per Bev. 

G.Eide 7 7 

Dagnall James, Liverpool . . 5 

Danhy Leonard, Manchester 10 

Darbishire G. Stanley, ditto. 20 

Darbishire James D., ditto.. 2 6 

Darbishire C. J., Bivington 5 

Dare George, Hinckley .... 1 

DamtonH. T., DuMnfield.. 5 5 
Davies Benjamin B., Miles 

Platting 5 

Davis John, Manchester.. .. 5 

Davis William, ditto 3 

Dawson Joseph, Boyds Hall, 

Bradford 100 

Dendy John, B.A., Worsley 6 

Derby Sunday-school 2 

Diggles Thomas, Manchester 50 0*0 

DiKon James, ditto * 10 

Dobson Wm., Preston 10 

Dobson Mrs., Bochdale .... 5 

Dodgson William, Padiham. . 10 

Doody C, Manchester .... 1 

Doming William, Bolton . . 5 



' £. s. i 
Doming Miss, Hindley .... 21 
Dowson Bev. H. E., Birming- 
ham 10 I 

DrinkwaterH.C, Manchester 2 2 
Drummond Bev. Jas., Cheet- 

ham-hill, ditto 10 1 

Duckworth W., Frome .... 10 

Duckworth Mrs., ditto .... 10 01 

Duckworth John, Bury .... 10 I 
Duffield Charles, Manchester 5 1 

Dugdale Thomas, ditto .... 10 I 

Dugdale Alfred, ditto 10 • 

DuMnfield Congregation .... 40 01 
DukLufield Sunday School, 

and Bev. J. P. Hopps.. .. 6 12 ^ 
Dukinfield Sunday School^ 

No. 6 room 5 1 

Dunckerley A., Manchester.. IjO ^ 

Dunckerley , ditto • . « • 2 1 

Dunn W., Sale, Cheshire •• 5 d 

Dyson John, Manchester • . 5 

Dyson Thomas, ditto ....... 10 9 

Earl W., Birmingham 2 

Earl Miss, ditto 1 0, 

Eaton James, Manchester . • 20 

Eaton the Misses, Shrewsbury 2 2 1 
Eckersley P., Manchester ..100 

Eckersley Mrs., ditto 10 

Eckersley W., ditto 26 

Eckersley P., jun., ditto .... 5 

Eckersley John, ditto ...... 10 

Edelston Peter, Preston .... 10 

Elgood J. G., Sale 2 2 

Ellis John, Manchester .... 2 

Ellis George, ditto 3 

EUis Rev. H. W., Hinckley. . 10 6 

Enfield Wm., Nottingham . . 5 

EngHsh — , Manchester .... 10 

EstUn Miss Mary, Bristol . . 1 

Evans F. H., Manchester . . 10 10 

Evans Mrs., Liverpool .... 3 

Fairbaim Dr., Manchester.. 100 

Farrar T., Stand, near ditto. 5 

Farrar Simeon, ditto 6 

Farrington Mr., Preston.... 10 

F.B., Liverpool 110 

Fear Charles, Manchester . . 10 

Feam Thos. Birmingham • • 10 

Fielding Robert, Manchester. 10 
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£. s. d. 
FSldes John, M.P., Wood- 
lands, Manchester 20 

IHldes T., ditto 5 

Ileteher Dr. John S., ditto.. 25 

Fletcher James 0., ditto. ... 2 2 
Fletcher John, Gilda Brook, 

- near Eccles 6 

Fletcher #., Bolton 5 

Ford Joseph, Swinton 10 

Forshaw Thomas, Manchester 5 5 

Fox Rev. G., Park-lane .... 1 

Fox Rev. John, Heywood . . ' 1 

Fox James, Manchester .... 1 

Francis John, ditto 5 

FranklandBey.W.,Ghowbent 10 

Freestone Bey. J., Rochdale. 110 

Friend, per Bey. S. Robinson 10 6 

Friends, ditto 10 

Friend,ditto 5 

Friend, per Bey. N. Green.. 2 6 

Friend, ditto 5 

Friends at Shepton Mallet . . 18 
Friends (Park-lAne,Liyerpool) 

perRey. G. Fox 6 6 

Fnend, Bristol 10 

Friend, per Miss Hntton, 

' Derby 10 

Friend, per E. G. Harding, 

Manchester 10 

Friend, per ditto 1 

Friend, per ditto 2 

Friend, per G. Halliday, ditto 5 
Friend, per Alderman Mackie, 

ditto 2 2 

Friend, per G.H.Smith, ditto 2 6 
Friend, per Rey. W. Gaskell, 

ditto 10 

Friend, per Rey. Jas. Dmm- 

niond, ditto 10 

Friend, per ditto 5 

Friend, per P. Eckersley, ditto 5 5 
Friend, per C. S. Grondy, 

ditto 2 2 

Friend, per Mr. Phillips, ditto 10 

Friend, per Mr. Ashton, ditto 2 6 

Friend, Bradford 10 

Friends, per Alderman J. C. 

' Lawrence, London 21 

Friend,ditto 10 6 

Friend, Rochdale 10 

Frigid, ditto 10 



£i. s. d. 
Friend, Sonthport, per Rey. 

H. Green 5 

Friend, per T. Diggles .... 20 

Friend, Rochdale 10 

Fryer Joshua, Manchester . . 1 10 

F. T., per Mr. PhiUips, ditto 15 

Fumess W., ditto 2 

Gaddom F. H., Manchester 10 

Gair Thomas, Liyerpool.. .. 5 
Gardiner Bichd., Manchester 110 

Gargory James, Birmingham 10 

Gaskell Daniel, Wakefield . . 300 

Gaskell Bey. W., Manchester 100 
Gaskell Bey. W., brothers and 

sisters of 100 

Gaskell Holbrook, Sonthport 50 6 
Gaskell Mrs. W. W., Knuts- 

ford 15 

Gaskell Thomas, Hindley . . 10 

Gass P. G., ditto 1 1 

George W., sen., Coseley ..020 

George W., jun., ditto 1 

Gerrard Joseph, Bolton .... 1 1 

Gerrard Thomas, ditto .... 1 1 

Gerrard John, ditto 5 

Gerrard John, ditto 5 

Gerrard Miles, Chorley .... 10 

Gerrard Mrs., The Bank, ditto 2 6 

Gerrard Miles, sen., ditto . . 5 

Gerrard John, Preston .... 10 

•Gerrard Thomas, ditto .... 10 

Gerrard William, ditto .... 5 

GibbonsT.G., Manchester.. 5 
Gibson Bey. B. H., Cheetham, 

ditto 1 1 

Gilbody James, Monton .... 10 

Gillibrand P., Altrincham .. 21 

Gillibrand W., ditto 10 

Gladstone T., Birmingham.. 20 

Gladstone B., ditto 5 

Glover Councillor, Bradford 110 
Glover Bev. B., Liverpool . . 110 
Goadsby T., Throstle Nest, 

Manchester 10 *0 

Golland Smith, ditto 10 

Golland the Misses, ditto ..500 

Gottschalk — , ditto 5 

Grainger Edward, Dndley . . 10 
Grant Mrs., Pendleton, near 

Manchester 20 
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£. 6. d. 

Chreen Rev. H., Knntsford . . 10 

Green James, Birmingham.. 10 

Greenwood John, Manchester 10 

Greg R. H., ditto 20 

Greg P., Lodehill, Styal.. .. 25 

Greg Arthur, Eaglej, Bolton 5 

Gregory Mr., Swinton .... 10 

Ghreves E. T. Eingswood. ... 5 

Grimshaw Joseph, Gorton . . 10 

Grove George, ditto 2 6 

Grundy Edmund, Greenhill, 

near Manchester 25 

Grundy E. H., ditto 6 6 

GrundyWm., Seedfield,Bury 6 
Grundy John, Summerseat, 

near Bury 200 

Grundy Alfred, Stand 20 

Grundy C. S., ditto 100 

Grundy Sydney, ditto 1 

Haddon Miss, Dudley 2 6 

Hadfield John, Manchester. . 10 

Hadfield T. R., ditto 5 

Hadwen W., ditto 5 

Halifax Congregation, Collec- 
tion .* 12 19 li 

Hall John, Manchester .... 5 

Hall Miss, ditto 5 

Hall Miss M., ditto 5 

Halliday G., per G. Diggles.. 5 

Hancox Miss L., Liverpool.. 8 

Hankinson, T., Manchester.. 10 
Hardcastle Fredk., Halifax, 

per Rev. A. Rushton .... 25 

Harding E. C, Manchester. . 5 

Harding and Son, ditto .... 10 

Harding Mrs., ditto 5 

Hardy James R., ditto 1 

Harland John, Swinton .... 1 

Harris J. P., Liverpool .... 1 

Harris H., Bristol 5 

Harrison Henry, per Rev. W. 

Gates, Derby 1 

Han^p Rev. J., Manchester.. 110 

Hart James, Bolton 5 

Harvey C. W., Liverpool. ... 1 1 

Harvey Samuel, ditto 1 1 

Harvey J. E., ditto 1 

Harvey Miss ditto 1 1 

Harwood Miss and friend, 

Manchester 1 1 



£ 
Harwood Richard Bolton .... 21 
Harwood Jno., Mayfield, ditto IC 
Harwood Mrs., Manchester.. ( 

Harwood John, ditto C 

Hawkins Mr., Rochdale .... ( 
Hawkshaw J., F.S.A., London 1( 
Heape Robert Taylor, Roch- 
dale ^. tf 

Heape Benjamin, Northwood, 

Manchester 100 

Heath J. J., Birmingham.. . . 
Henry Miss, Cheltenham . . 20 
Henry Miss, Caton, near Lan- 
caster 5 

Herford Rev. B., Manchester 6 
Heymann, L., Nottingham.. 5 
Heywood Congregation, per 

Rev. J. Fox 7 

Heywood James, London . . 100 
Heywood Robert, Bolton .... 100 
Heywood John, Manchester.. 50 

Heywood Abel, ditto 50 

Heywood W. R., ditto 5 

Heywood C, ditto 5 

Heywood Rev. J., London . . 1 
Heywood W., Manchester ,. 1 
Heywood Edward, ditto .... 
Heywood Thomas, ditto .... 1 
Heywood W., Ashton-under- 

Lyne • 

Hibbert Charles, Godley. ... 5 
Hibbert Mrs., Failsworth .. 1 

Hibbert Miss, ditto 

Hickin Joseph, Sale 3 

Higgin James, Monton .... 5 
Higginbottom I., Fallowfield 20 
Hill John, Manchester .... 1 
Hill Rev. H., Stannington , . 1 
Hilton John, Middleton .... 1 
Hinckley Congregation, per 

Rev. H. W. Ellis 1 

Hindley — , Southport 1 

Hobson John, Manchester . . 2 
Hockenhull James, Nant- 

wich 

Holland Charles, Liverpool . . 25 
Holland F. W. , Altrincham . . 4 
Holland Peter, Swinton, near 

Manchester 

Hollings Thos., Manningham, 
near Bradford 10 
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£. 8. d. 
Henry, Pendleton, 

Manchester 70 

Mrs. H., ditto 10 

E., Preston 5 

William, Nottingham 25 

I W., Manchester .... 5 
Frank, Miles Platting, 

shester 10 

rs., Liverpool 30 

sorge, ditto 10 

8onRev.E.W.,Nant- 

19 

ks , Salford 10 

W., Manchester .... 2 6 
x)n Mrs., Knntsford. .500 

li Bichd., Manchester. 10 

,h Dr., Rochdale .... 10 
John, Manchester .. 110 

Rev. H. E., Bath 2 2 

i Miss, Pendleton .... 1 

} George, Manchester 5 
\. A. L. Chapel Collec- 

5 16 2 

J. D., Manchester . . 5 

Misses S. and H., 

idale 10 

e E. & sisters, Chester.130 
B Executors of the late 

S 20 

i^illiam, Manchester. . 25 
Atbraham, Hindlej .. 5 
ood B., Manchester . . 5 
, Stockport 10 

ohn, Liverpool 1 

. A., Manchester Exa- 

r and Times Office . . 10 



1 Frederick, Leeds . . 
1 Henry, Manchester 
a Miss, Bowdon .... 
a John, Bochdale .... 
a Miss, Manchester . • 
1 Lambert, ditto .... 
a William, Swinton . . 
Bev. W., Bristol .... 
., per Bev. S. Bobinson 
Thomas, Sheffield . . 
Timothy, Liverpool . . 
Thomas, Goseley. . . . 
Bristol 



3 


3 





2 


2 





2 


2 





1 


1 





1 








1 











5 





1 











5 





20 








5 








10 








5 






£. s. d. 

J. H. B. B., Manchester. ... 2 

Johnson John, Manchester.. 5 

Johnson John, Manchester.. 5 

Johnson Mrs., ditto 10 

Jolly Thomas, Bath 1 i 

Jones Bev. T., Liverpool .. 2 

Jones Bev. W. A., Taunton. 10 

Jones Daniel, Manchester . . 10 

Jones W., Tean 6 

Jordan W., Manchester .... 1 1 
Jordan W., junr., Plymouth- 
grove, Manchester 1 

J. P., per E. C. Harding ..100 

J. W., per ditto 10 

Kay Bobert, Manchester.... 10 

Keith Mrs., Sale 10 

Kell Bev. E., Southampton 110 

Kell F. C, Bradford 5 

Kell Bobert, ditto 2 10 

Kendall John, B.A., Man- 
chester • 5 

Kenrick li|iss, Birmingham... 10 

Kenyon — , Manchester .... 1 

Kenyon B., Bolton 5 

Kerne — , Southport 10 

Kershaw James, Liverpool.. 5 

Kershaw Mrs., Swinton .. .. 5 

Kirk, W. S., Manchester. ... 5 U 

Knight M. N., Manchester.. 2 

Knight E., ditto 2 2 

Knott Jos, ditto 1 1 

Knowles Samuel, ditto .... 5 

Lady a, Birmingham 2 

Lamming L. L., Manchester 10 

Lamport W. J., Liverpool . . 50 

Latimer J., Bristol 5 

Lawrence Alderman J. C, 

London 21 

Lawson John, Manchester . . 25 
Lawson Alexander, Bolton.. 1 
Lazonby James V., Man- 
chester 2 2 

Leach James, Bochdale .... 1 

Lee J. F., Stourbridge 10 

Lee Miss M. A., Hull 1 

Lees Harold, Saddleworth . . 150 
Leicester, Congregational 

Collection.... 8 10 11 

Leigh Silas, Monton 25 



£. 8. 

Leigh the Misses, Monton . . 20 

Leigh Henry, ditto 20 

Leigh George, ditto 1 

Leigh John, Timperley .... 2 2 

Leigh Edmnnd, Patricroft . . 5 

Leigh Jonathan, ditto 1 

Leigh George, Barnard Castle 5 

Lei^er John, Manchester . . 20 

Leppoc H. J., ditto 100 

Leslie , Sale 10 

Lever George, Bradford .... 2 

Lightbody John, Liverpool . . 10 

Little and Family .... 2 

Livesey T. H., Chorley .... 1 

Long John, Enutsford .... 20 

Long Henry, ditto 40 

Long Miss, ditto 10 

Long Peter, Hale Bams .... 20 

Long William, Grappenhall . . 50 

Long William, jnn., ditto . . 25 

Long Miss, Liverpool 1 

Long Mrs., Manchester .... 10 

Longridge Richard, Bristol. , 10 

Longridge James, ditto .... 10 

Lovatt , Birkenhead . , 10 

Lnmb R. K., Cheltenham ..100 

Lnpton Joseph, Leeds 15 

Lnpton Arthur, ditto 10 

Lupton Bamton, ditto .... 5 

Lnpton Francis, ditto 5 

Lnpton John, ditto 5 

Mackie Aid., Manchester.. 1000 
Maclde Alexander, Burnley 1 
Maginnes Rev. D., Stour- 
bridge 10 

Malin WiUiam, Derby 2 2 

Manchester, Lower Mosley- 

street School 3 2 

Mangnall, Mrs., Chorley. ... 5 

Manley E., Manchester .... 5 

Marcus Dr., ditto 2 1 

Marshall W., Ashton-under- 

Lyne 5 

Mather Miss Isabella, Liver- 
pool 20 

Mather Thomas, Chowbent 10 

Maurice the Misses, Dudley 10 

MawsonW. S., Manchester.. 10 

M'Connel James, ditto . . . .500 

M«Connel T. H., ditto 10 



I 
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d. £. 8. d. 

Mc.Conneli Geo., Patricroft 5 9 

Mc.Culloch James, Liverpool 5 6 

Mc.Farlane John, Manchester 5 

M'Kean Rev. H., Oldbtuy . . 10 6 

M'Kean Charles, Coseley.... St 
Mc.Keand Mrs., Manchester. 1 11 

Mc.Master — , BaUymaleddy 10 

Mellor — , Stockport 5 

Mellor John, Rochdale .... 56 

i Melly Chas. P., Liverpool . . 5 

6 i Melly Mrs., ditto 106 

Meyer S. A., Manchester.... 10 

Middlesborough 2 

Miller Joseph, Manchester . . 1 

Millward Joseph, Dudley.... 2$ 
Milnes George, ManchesterlOO B 

Mitchell William, Cheltenham 5 

Mitchell Rev. W., Crewe . . 1 

Mitchell A., Doncaster .... 1 9 

Molineau W., Manchester . . 2 6 

Monk Betsey, Croft 10 ff 

Moore Charles, Bath 1 9 

Moore Mrs. R., Manchester 5 

Moore Miss, Swinton 10 

Morgan Miss, Bristol 10 

MorreUR.W., Bradford.... 10 

Morris W., Manchester .... 1 10 

Morton W. G., Leeds 6 

Morton J. E., Halifax 5 

Morton Mrs., Oxton ...... 5 00 

Moss W., Manchester 1 

Mott J. B., Birmingham.... 3 

Mott P. G., Birkenhead 1 10 

Mott A. J., Liverpool 10 

Murray James, Manchester. . 100 














































Nanson W. E 10 

Naylor B. D., Altrincham ..25 

Nelson, J. E., Manchester.. 1 1 

Nettlefold F., London 5 

Newbury Collection, per Rev. 

W. Robinson 8 

Newcastle - under - Lyme 

Chapel Collection 4 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne ditto, 

per Rev. J. C. Street .... 10 
Nicholls Mrs., Eagley House, 

Manchester 100 

Nicholson R., Altrincham • . 20 

Nicholson F. W., ditto .... 2 2 

Nicholson Albert, ditto .... 1 1 



4 
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£. 8. d. 

Ison J. H., Manoliester 2 2 

Daniel, Sale 1 

ry ...• 10 

Charles, Chesterfield. 10 
I Hiram, Manchester ..110 

1 John, Newchnrch . , 10 

i John, Bolton 10 

i J. S., Liverpool .... 5 

* George, Bochdale . . 10 

I Henry, Manchester. . 50 

bonrg Charles, ditto . . 2 
m Sunday School, per 

. C. W. Robberds .... 1 

Royston, Bochdale . . 10 

James, per Rev. S. 

•inson, Manchester. ... 5 

T, G. H., ditto 10 10 

r., ditto 5 6 

W., Chester 5 

Clarkson, Birmingham 5 

ae Thomas Y., Bristol 5 

im, Collection in Chapel 2 14 10 

r H. A., Bristol 1 

rand Howe, Manchester 10 

ber T., Stourbridge .. 5 

yiiss, Liverpool 2 

r Frederick, Boncaster 10 

r E. P. E., Manchester 10 

George, ditto 20 

Thomas, ditto 10 

Pierce, ditto 0. 5 

gton John, Monton . . 10 

(rant P. W., Leeds .... 5 

lan Miss, Manchester. . 10 
Q Charles, Birmingham 110 

Q Henry, ditto 1 > 1 

C5k Richard, Gorton ..100 
ck John, Manchester ..220 

m T., near Chesterfield 10 

3n Henry, Swinton.. .. 5 

Oeorge, Manchester . . 10 

r. R., ditto 10 

T. C, Liverpool 10 

ouse John, Manchester 10 

iamuel, London 5 

s R. N., M.P., Stand. .100 
s the Misses Penmoyle, 

ipstow 25 

38 John, Manchester . . 10 



£. 8. d. 

Phillips A., Manchester .... 10 

Phillips George, ditto 10 

Philips J., Birmingham .... 2 

P. 1. C, Bristol 5 U 

Pickles James, Manchester. . 20 

Pickles John, Bradford .... 5 
PUcher Rev. R., StocJq)ort.. 110 

Pilcher Jesse, Manchester . . 10 

Pilcher Robert, ditto 1 

Pilkington J. M., Newcastle 5 

Pilkington O., Preston .... 1 
Pinnock Robert, Newport, Isle 

ofWight 2 

Pinnock Henry, ditto 2 

PoUittLuke, Failsworth.... 5 
Potter T. B., M.P., Man- 
chester 100 

Potter E., M.P., London. ... 100 

Potter E. C, Dinting 20 

Potter Walter, Manchester.. 10 

Potter R. C, ditto 5 

Pountney H. W., ditto . . , , 5 

Poynting Rev. T. E., Monton 10 

Preston Miss, London 1 

Preston and Sons, ditto .... 1 1 

Preston Stanton, Taunton . . 10 

Pryme Thomas, Birmingham 10 . 
Pritchard Andrew, London.. 110 

Rankin Mrs., Bristol 5 

Ratcliffe Squire, Rochdale . . 5 5 

Rathbone W., Liverpool .... 25 

RathboneW., jun., ditto.... 10 

Rathbone P. H., ditto 5 

Rathbone B., ditto 5 

R. A. W., London 2 2 

Rawlins C. E., Liverpool . . 10 

Rawson Harry, Manchester 5 

Rawson Thomas, ditto 2 2 

Read Rev. T. J., Kings Lynn 10 

Redford Mrs., Manchester.. 5 

Redman Joseph, Bacup .... 2 

Reiss James, Manchester . . 50 

Revitt Jonathan, Stannington 10 

Revitt Mrs., ditto 10 

Reynolds J. H., Manchester 10 

Reynolds J. H., jun 10 

Reynolds John, Heap Bridge, 

near Bury 1 

Richards John, Dudley .... 2 6 

Rickardfl H. D., Bristol .... 5 
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£. B. d. 
Bickards Mrs. John, Bristol. .060 
Ridgway Joseph, Dudley . . 2 6 
Bobberds Bev. J., Liverpool 10 
Bobberds Mrs., Manchester 22 2 
Bobberds Bev. C, Oldham.. 2 10 
Bobberds H. T., Manchester 10 
Bobinson Samuel, Wilmslow 5 
Bobinson Bev. W.W., Boston 110 
Bobinson Bev. S., Manchester 110 
Bobinson Bev. S., small sums 2 5 2 
Bobinson — , Stockport .... 5 
Bobinson Wm., Manchester 10 
Bobinson Bev. W., Crew- 
kerne, small sums 6 

Boebuck Thomas, Manchester 10 

Boscoe — , ditto 1 

Bosewell J., London 1 1 

Boss William, Manchester . . 10 

Boss James, ditto 10 

Ross W., jun., ditto 10 

Boss — , Guardian Office, ditto 10 

Bossiter S. C, Bristol .... 5 

Bothwell Miss, Bowden ... 8 

Bowley Charles, Manchester 12 

Busden B. D., ditto 6 

Bushton Bev. A., Blackley. .10 

Bushton Bev. A., small sums 2 8 1 

Bushworth T., Manchester. . 10 6 

Byland Wm., Birmingham.. 10 

Sadler — , Manchester 6 

Salter J., Cheetham, ditto . . 10 
Salter William, Accrington . . 10 
Scholes' Mrs. Family, Man- 
chester 6 

Schunck Martin, ditto 100 

Schwabe A., ditto 6 

Schwabe E., ditto 5 6 

Scott Bussell, London 10 

Scott Mrs., Stourbridge 10 10 

Scowcroft Thomas, Bolton . , 10 

Seaton James, Manchester . . 50 

Seddon Mrs., Swinton 10 

Shadlock Jeremiah, Man- 
chester 2 6 

Shaen Samuel, London .... 10 

Shaen Rev. B., Boyston. ... 6 

Shaen Wm.,M. A., London.. 2 2 

Shannon Bev. J., Livei-pool.. 10 

Sharp James, Bochdale .... 10 

Sbarpe Samuel, London .... 50 



Shattock — , Bristol 

Shaw Miss, Manchester . . . . 

Shawcross W. T., Bochdale. . 

Shawcross W., Sale 

Shawcross, E., Manchester. . 

Shawcross John, ditto 

Shawcross W., ditto 

Shawcross James, Stockport. 

Shelmerdine J., Manchester. 

Shepherd Mrs. A., ditto .... 

Sheppard W. F., Bristol. . . . 

Shipman B. M., Manchester. 

Shore Offley, Ashbourne .... 

Shore Anthony, Manchester . 

Shrapnall S. B., Bristol .... 

Shuttleworth J., Manchester . 
Silver J., London 

Simister H. T. and family, 

Manchester 

Simpson Isaac, Preston .... 

Simpson J. T., Bolton .... 

Smith J. B., M.P., Ascot, 
jjerjKs ................ 

Smith Miss, Manchester. • • « 
Smith Bev. J., Sunderland. . 
Smith George, Manchester. . 
Smith Brooke, Birmingham. 

Smith Mrs. T., ditto 

Smith Bev. T. H., Bochdale. 
Smith W. A., Darlington . . 
Smith J. H., Manchester. . . . 
Smith Bev. W. S., Doncaster 
Smith James, Manchester . . 

Smith — , Taunton 

Smith Bev. J., Sunderland.. 
Ditto small sums. • 

Smith Peter, Manchester . . 
Smith James, Liverpool .... 
Smith Alderman, Bradford.. 

Smith Eaton, Preston 

Smithells J., Bury 

Solly Miss, Bristol 

Somersgill Bobert, Preston. . 
SouthaU Josiah, Dudley. . . . 

Southport 

Spackman W., Belfast 

Squier Bev. W. C, Preston. . 

Ditto, Collection by 

Standring T., jun., Man- 
chester 

Standring J., ditto 



£. 8. d. 

6 

1 
25 
20 

5 

10 

5 



1 


5 




I 

6 

5 

5 



50 

5 

10 

5 
25 

2 

4 14 6 

1 
10 



20 
5 
4 2 
2 
2 

10 

1 1 
1 1 
10 
10 
110 
10 
10 
12 














1 
1 
1 











5 



10 
5 





1 
2 

1 




5 

2 

2 

6 




6 



6 



10 
5 
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£. 8. d. 
Stanley Henry, Manchester. .050 

Stannington Congregation . . 18 

Steinthal H. M., Manchester 10 
Steinthal Bev. S. A., ditto ..100 

Stoby Miss, ditto 2 

Stockton Congregation .... 5 

Storer Mrs., Doncaster .... 10 

Street Rev. J. C, Newcastle. 10 
Staort Robert, AUarton, near 

Dumfries 220 

Styal Sunday School 8 

Sndell Charles, Preston 2 6 

Swanwick John, Manchester 5 

Swanwick Thomas, ditto.. .. 5 

Syddall Miss, Southport .... 50 

Syers Mrs., Litherland .... 2 2 

T W, Bristol 5 

Tafel E. C, Manchester 10 

Talbot George, Sonthfield, 

Burley, Leeds 10 

Talbot W. H., Manchester ..600 

Tate Henry, Liverpool .... 10 

Tate W., Manchester 5 

Tate Edward, ditto 1 

Taylor J. E., Chmrdian Office, 

ditto 50 

Taylor T. Lombe, Diss 25 

Taylor Miss, ditto 25 

Taylor George, Manchester.. 20 

Taylor James, Bolton 10 

Taylor W. H., Stand 3 

Taylor Henry, Manchester. .200 

Taylor—, Taunton 110 

Taylor Miss, Prestwioh, near 

Manchester 1 

Taylor Miss E., ditto 1 

Taylor Master G. P., ditto. .10 

Taylor Master T. E., ditto. .10 

Taylor Edmund, ditto 1 

Taylor William, ditto 10 

Taylor N. M., London 10 6 

Taylor Stephen S., ditto. . ..100 
Taylor Edmund, Manchester 2 6 
Taylor Miss H., per Collec- 
tions at Hindley 7 8 

T. C, per Mr. Herford .... 5 
Templar B., Manchester.. ..500 

Thom Rev. J. H., Liverpool.. 5 

Thomas Miss, Bowdon .... 5 

Thomas C. J., Bristol 10 



£. 
1 
1 
1 

1 




Thomas Herbert, Bristol . . . 

Thomas Charles, ditto 

Thomas Thomas, ditto .... 
Thomas W. J., Manchester. , 
Thompson Rev. D., Moneyrea 
Thompson G. , Dudley .... 

Thompson E., ditto 

Thomber W., Sale 20 

Thomely Samuel, Liverpool. 5 

Thomely A. W., Stockport. . 2 

Timmins Jos., Birmingham.. 5 
Timmins Bev. T . , Bridgewater 

Tipping Henry, Patricroft . . 

Titford W., London 1 

To buy a few bricks, Bolton . 

Townley Edwd., Birmingham 1 

Trickett — , Newchurch .... 2 

Trimble Robert, Liverpool. . 5 

Turner Samuel, Middleton. . 1 

Turner W., Bristol 

Umpleby J., Bradford 

Unitarian Pocket Almanack, 

Manchester 1 

Unsworth Peter, Chowbent. . 



8. d. 






2 

5 
5 


2 
5 

10 
10 

1 








6 










6 








5 

2 6 



10 



Venning W. C, London .... 10 

Vickers, Richard, Manchester 10 

Vose Robert, Bolton 10 

Vowler W. F., London .... 20 

Wade Richard, Manchester. .200 

Wadsworth E., ditto 10 

Wadsworth Miss, Southport 2 2 
Wadsworth Miss, Cheetwood 2 2 
Wadsworth the late Miss Ann 2 2 
Wadsworth Miss Clara .... 2 2 
Wadsworth George, Halifax 110 
Wadsworth Jas., Liverpool. .060 
Wain Mrs., Manchester .... 2 
Wainwright G., Doncaster.. 10 

Wallace Miss, Bath 1 1 

Wallwork Henry, Manchester 10 

Walmsley C, ditto 25 

Wahnsley W., ditto 25 

Walmsley G. J., ditto 4 

Walton Thomas, ditto 10 

Wansey A. H., Bristol .... 10 
Warden Thos., Birmingham 10 

Watson Mrs., London 5 

Watson Miss, Manchester ..110 
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£. 8. 

Webb Biohard, Manchester. . 2 2 

Webb ~, Taunton 10 

Weber A., Bradford 5 

Weir M., Bristol 5 

Wells Bev. G. H., Gorton . . 10 

vvest \>« JD«a«*««««****«*«« u I 

White Bobert, Mansfield 11 

White John, Bradford 1 

Whitehead Thos., Bochdale. . 1 

Whitehead W., ditto 5 

Whitehead Thos., Liyerpool . 5 

Whitehonse Jas., Goseley . . 10 

Whitehoose D., ditto 10 

Whittaker Thomas, Blackley 5 
Whittles Mrs., Newchnrch . . 6 
Whitworth B., M.P., Man- 
chester 10 

Whitworth Bev. J., Liyerpool 1 1 
Whitworth Bev. J., small 

snms 12 

Whitworth Bev. J., small 

sums 5 

Wild J., Manchester 1 

Wild L., Bochdale 2 

Wiles J., Somersham 1 1 

Wilkinson, B., Wortlej, near 

Leeds 1 

Wilkinson Bev. B., Leeds . . 10 

Wilkinson G., Dudley 5 

Williams Benj., Kinver, near 

Stourbridge 10 

Williams James, Withington 10 

WiUioott Bev. T., Sheffield. . 2 1 
Wilmslow (Collection at Styal 

School), Bev. A. Payne . . 8 

Wilson— ,M.A 3 3 

Wilson John, Sale 1 1 

Winpenny Joseph, Wortley, 

near Leeds 1 



d. 








£. 8. d. 










Winser £., Hadlow, Kent . . 1 
Winterbottom A., Stand. ... 80 
Wood J., The Butts, Boch- 
dale 25 

Wood T. B., Middleton 2 



6 Wood Thomas, ditto 5 















6 










5 







Wood John, ditto 1 

Wood John, Manchester .... 

Wood Miss Ann, Liverpool. . 2 

Wood Miss Alice, ditto.... 1 



I Wood W. C, Dudley 1 

Wood John P., Manchester. . 1 

Wood Charles, ditto 

Woodward Mrs., Chowbent. - 1 
Woolley Mrs., Manchester . . 10 

Woolley G. S., ditto 7 

Woolley B., ditto 2 

Worsley J., Bristol 

Worsley S., ditto 

Worsley P. T., ditto 

Working Man, Hull 

Worthington James, Sale . . 100 
Worthington B., Manchester 5 
Worthington S. B. , CrumpsaU 5 
Worthington T., Manchester 5 
Worthington Bev. A., Mans- 
field 6 

Worthington Bev. J., Bolton. 1 

Wray — , Preston 

Wright C, Tyldesley 10 

Wrigley Thomas, Bury .... 100 

Wrigley James, ditto 60 

Wrigley J. H., Manchester. . (i 
W. W., per E. C. Harding . . 1 



Yates the Misses, Liverpool . . 200 
Yorstoun Mrs., Allarton, near 

Dumfries 6 

Yule George, Manchester . . 21 



1 




2 
5 

1 
10 








10 6 

1 



5 

5 
10 

6 



5 
5 

5 

1 
5 

M 


10 
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One vol, 6vo, bound in clothe price 10«. 6d. 

CHRIST THE INTERPRETER OF SCRIPTURE: 
A Series of Discourses showing how to read the Bible wisely and 
profitably; with a Preliminary Essay on the Sonrces and Guarantees of 
the Gospel History. 

Contents. 

I. — Pbeliminabt Essay: — 

Eye-witnesses and Ear-witnesses the primary source of the 
Evangelical Records. 

II. — ^DiscouBSEs : — 

1. Man^s religious sense a verifying faculty. 

2. The Inner Light — its functions and supremacy. 

3. Inspiration Scripturally expounded. 

4. What inspired Scripture is, what its office, and what its aim and 

result. 

5. The Word of God in the Bible, and the Word of God out of the 

Bible. 

6. The Word of God — ^what it is, and what it does. 

7. What is not the Word of God. 

8. God's Word is Truth. 

9. The ministry of the Letter and the ministry of the Spirit. 

10. " It is written," or the authority of Scripture. 

11. '♦ The Mind of the Spirit." 

12. The universal Witness and all-sufficient Guide. 

13. *' Quench not the Spirit." 

14. The sin against the Holy Ghost. 

15. Christ's Word an imperishable reality. 

16. Christ the Interpreter of Scripture. 

17. The Second Prophet. 

18. Christ's teachings respecting the authority of Moses. 

19. The New Testament view of the Old Testament. 

20. *♦ Not to destroy, but to fulfil." 

21. The substance of the Mosaic religion according to Christ. 

22. The Permanent in the Mosaic religion. 

23. The Perishable in the Old Testament. 

24. Christ's revision of the Law. 

25. Jesus expounding the Scripture relating to Himself. 

26. Jesus corrects the tradition concerning the Messiah. 

27. Christ abolishes the Hebrew Sabbath. 

28. The Messiah prefers mercy to sacrifice. 

29. The spirit of Elijah or the spirit of Jesus. 

30. The true unity of the Bible. 

London : Whitfield, Green, and Son, 176, Strand. 



THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, as 
illustrated in the Protestant Chnrch of France : being Essays and 
Reviews bearing on the chief religious questions of the daj^ translated 
from the French; with an Introductory Essay on ** The Oxford Essays 
and Beyiews," by the Editor, JOHN B. BEARD, B.D., 8yo, bound 
in cloth, 7|^ ^ 

Contents. — iSjViews and Aims. 2. Modem Materialism and its causes. 
3. Beligiotil and Science. 4. The Future Life. 5. The Authority of 
Jesus Chi&i. 6. Bevelation. 7. The Errata of the New Testament. 
8. What the Bible is. 9. What the Bible contains. 10. Theological 
Gonyersatiions — (1) That Catholicism is a branch of Protestantism ; 
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